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GniDKaL  AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK 

I  rcme  d  i  at  e  Ou  t  1  c  c  k  -  Oho  ire  one  from  the  farn  products  of  193b  does  r.ot 
now  appear  likely  to  exceed  that  from  the  products  of  1929.  Although  the 
volume  of  agricultural  production  in  1930  can  not  now  be  indicated  with  a  great 
deal  of  certainty,  crop  yields  are  likely  to  be  larger  than  in  1929,  when  they 
were  generally  below  average ,  whereas  livestock  production,  in  the  aggregate, 
is  likely  to  show  little  change.  Larger  production  in  itself  would  ordinarily 
tend  to  lower  the  level  of  prices  received  by  producers,  but  improvement  in 
business  conditions  over  the  present  may  tend  to  offset  in  part  the  influence 
of  increased  output. 

V.'itk  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers  in  1930  somewhat  reduced  below 
1929,  farmers  need  to  follow  a  rather  conservative  production  policy.  This 
is.  a  year  when  it  is  particularly  desirable  for  each  farrier  to  estimate  his 
probable  income,  in  viev;  of  the  price  outlook  fur  each  of  his  products,  and  to 
plan  his  production  expenditures  accordingly,  warmers  wno  are  planning  neces¬ 
sary  permanent  improvements  such  as  buildings,  fences,  ditches,  cr  orchards 
may  find  1930  an  opportune  time  for  procuring  labor  and  supplies  at  somewhat 
reduced  cost. 


Long-time  Outlook  -  ho  material  change  from  recent  levels  of  total 
farm  income  seems  in  prospect  in  the  next  few  years,  however,  the  long-time 
tendency  for  prices  of  agricultural  products  to  advance  in  relation  to  prices 
of  nonagri cultural  products  will  probably  continue.  Haring  the  period  1921 
to  1925  prices  of  farm  products  advanced,  vrnile  prices  of  nonagricuitural 
products  have  tended  to  decline  throughout  the  period  since  1922.  During  tue 
next  five  years,  however,  increased  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  increasing  foreign  competition,  will  tend  to  check  temporarily  the 
long-t inc  t ondency . 

Farm  income  recovered  considerably  from  1921  to  1925,  and  has  shown  no 
upward  tendency  since  then.  The  higher  level  of  inc or  during  those  years  has 
helped  stabilise  the  fii  a  icial  situation  <jf  farmer:  .  Apparently  land  vaii 
have  nearly  ceased  to  decline  but  there  is  no  assurance  as  yet  that  a  stable 
level  has  been  reached  in  all  States.  Farm  mortgage  debt  a]  ar:  t  have 
reached  its  peak  in  1926,  anu  to  bo  starting  a  gradual  decline .  Taxes  paid  by 
farmers  have  continued  to  mount,  but  with  a  much  slow  r  rate  of  increase  in  the 
last  five  years  than  in  the  preceding  decade.  Technical  changes  are  also  tak¬ 
ing  place  with  the  rapid  introduction  of  power  machinery  and  the  trend  toward 
loss  labor  and  larger  farms.  These  changes  are  T  creasing  ca] ital  requirements 
and  lowering  expenses  per  unit  of  product  for  farmers  in  favcrab_c  locations, 
and  will  continue  to  render  still  more  difficult  the  situation  of  farmers  in 
so-called  "sub-marginal”  areas,  and  to  release-  still  more  land  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  human  food  instead  of  feed  for  draft  animals.  As  a  consequence  of 
continued  unfavorable  incomes  and.  of  the  general  displacement  of  labor  by 
machines,  farm  population  has  continued  to  decrease  to  the  lowest  point  since 
1900.  During  recent  years,  however,  the  net  migration  from  country  to  city 
seems  to  have  boon  reduced. 

It  is  probable  that  with  minor  shifts  the  agricultural  areas  already 
developed  will  bo  adequate  to  meet  the  future  demands  for  agricultural  products 
from  the  farm:  of  the  United  States,  divide  nee  i;  accumulating  that  through¬ 
out  the  world  birth  rates  are  falling,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  United 
States  may  reach  a  stationary  population  'well  before  the  end  of  this 
century.  At  the  same  time,  continued  substitution  of  mechanical 
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power  for  draft  animals,  the  continuing  shift  toward  products,  such  as  poul¬ 
try,  dairy  products,  and  vegetables,  which  produce  more  food  from  trie  same 
area,  and  improvements  in  productive  efficiency,  are  all  tending  to  increase 
the  human  food  our  present  agricultural  olant  can  turn  out. 


The  financial  status  of  agriculture  .has  become  much  more  stabilised  in 
the  past  five  years.  Land  values,  as  shown  by  data  for  the  year  ended  in 
March,  1929,  the  latest  available,  have  still,  continued  in  the  downward  trend 
of  recent  years,  but  the  declines  on  1th e  whole  were  comparatively  slight,  in 
few  states  exceeding  one  per  cent .  Fewer  foreclosures  and  other  forced  trans¬ 
fers  appear  to  have  occurred.  Bankruptcies  involving  farmers  declined-  Al¬ 
though  considerable  progress  in  adjustment  to  the  post-war  conditions  has  been 
made,  the  readjustment  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  reached  completion.  There 
i s  no  assurance,  for  example,  that  values  have  fully  reached  bottom  in  all 
states-  The  foreclosure  rate  is  still  high,  with  many  localities  continuing 
i.o  report  tnat  forced  sales  constitute  the  bulk  of  land  transfers,  and  that 
an  aporeciable  amount  of  excessive  indebtedness  remains  to  be  adjusted.  The 
i arm  Oc-.okruptcy  rate  still  is  about  six  times  the  prewar  experience.  The  an- 
n.^ai  rate  of  change  in  the  ownership  of  farms  from  willing  seller  to  willing 
buyer  remains  comparatively  low.  Nevertheless,  reeent  indications  support 
tne  view  tnat  icr  some  time  to  come  changes  in  farm  real  estate  values  may 
be  comparatively  slow  in  movement  and  small  in  extent. 


iotai  farm  mortgage  indebtedness  appears  to  nave  reached  at  least  a 
temporary  peak  and  say  oe  expected  to  decline  somewhat  during  the  next  few 
years.  The  total  increased  118  per  cent  from  1910  to  1920,  19  per  cent  from 
1920  to  1925,  and  1  per  cent  from  1925  to  1928.  Since  1928,  total  outstand¬ 
ing  loans  01  tne  principal  lending  agencies  have  shown  a  slight  net  reduc¬ 
tion. 


Several  factors  have  tended  to  check  the  upward  trend  and  to  reduce  the 
ty^aj-  of  farm  mortgage  debt;  Completion  of  most  cf  the  funding  of  short- 
v.erm  debt  into  mortgage  debt  by  1928:  reduction  in  the  number  of  voluntary 
land  •--•ran si *.rs;  decline  in  land  values  and  on  mortgaged  f arms,  a  resulting 
iise  in  the  average  ratio  of  debt  to  value  to  a  point  approaching  customary 


loan  limit: 


x  t i ngui shm e  n  t 


gesged  land  holdings;  increased  use  of  amortization  and  other  partial -pay¬ 
ment,  plans:  and  some  retirement  of  loans  from  farm  earnings.  .Rising  inter¬ 
est  rates  in  1928  and  especially  in  1929  restricted  the  supply  of  funds 
available  for  farm  mortgages.  The  lower  interest  rates  now  in  prospect,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  probable  increased  expenditure  for  machinery  and  equipment, 
v oiuntary  transfer  of  farms,  and  other  factors  tending  toward  an  increase, 
are  not  expected  to  have  sufficient  effect  on  mortgage  borrowing  to  offset 
•he  influence  cf  the  factors  tendin'  toward  redaction  in  total  mortgage  defct. 


of  debt  by  foreclosures  and  liquidation  of  mort- 


Tne  indicated  tendency  of  farm  mortgage  debt  to  decline  reflects  in 
some  cases  an  improvement  in  the  economic  position  of  farmers  but  in  other 
c&ses  an  opposite-  condition.  felt  reduction  results  not  only  from  more 
sutis.1. actory  earnings,  but  also  from  foreclosures  and  from  a  diminution  in 
l,rie  capital  value  01  farms  together  with  renewals  of  mortgage  loans  at  lower 
ligures.  On  the  whole,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  credit  position 
of  agriculture  in  general  will  grow  more  favorable  with  a  continuation  of 
improvement  in  agricultural  prices  relative  to  n on- agri cultural  price  s  and 
with  the  return  of  land  values  to  a  more  stable  basis. 
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ir  t-.-  »  demand  for  public  improvements  and  services  to  permit  »  general 
1  stioi  in  st  ite  a:;'  loc  il  r:q  mditures.  Taxes  on  farr  proper  y  >ril 
decline  an*  vrobably  '.rill  continue  to  increase  unless  the  several  states 
should  (  :  l  •  '  r  effective  control  over  the  t  ndency  of  exj  "e5 

to  increase,  and  (2)  revise  further  their  -systems  of  taxation  sc  ;at 
substantia  ly  ater  hare  of  the  necessary  expend  it  ires  srou  i  be  -  «^y 

rev  sr.ues  ierived  from  sc  urces  other  than  general  ;  *o]  rty.  PaSu  }XI  ' 
indicates  that  progress  along  these  lines  .vial  oe  sior;  unless 
ievelop  an  unusually  strong  demand  ior 
mdr.ts  in  state  and  loc  id  finance. 
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have  introduced  ne  .v  features  into  the  agricultural 
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little  doubt  but  that  the  rapid  development  and  adoption  of  improved  aiVi 

machinery,  parti  '  il  "  ■  the  all-purpose  t.rs  it  r  inti  ■  e  ■’  - 

tivatin-?  and  harvesting  equipment  associated  therewith,  ■' '  -  -  c  Lru3,_ 

This  will  tend  toward  reduction  of  th<->  farm  Ifebor  forces  formerly  required; 
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horses  and  l  ,1  s,  Furtd  r  2  q  i  i*n  of  agriculture  ito  the  sub-hu  l  1 
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The  outlook  for  the  next  few  years  may  be  judged  from  the  changes 
which  have  been  taking  place  in  demand  and  in  supply.  The  demand  for 
Timer  lean  farm  products  increased  about  fen  per  cent  between  1919  and  1926, 
and  has  shown  but  little  increase  since  then.  The  uncertain  European 
demand  situation  and  increasing  foreign  competition  makes  it  doubtful  if 
any  upward  turn  in  the  trend,  of  demand  for  our  farm  products  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  immediate  future. 

Agricultural  production,  particularly  of  meat  animals,  is  likely  t* 
chow  material  increases  in  the  next  few  years.  Following  the  dark  days  of 
the  deflation  period,  poultry,  dairy  and  meat  production  increased  rapidly 
to  1924,  then  increased  loss  rapidly  as  the  upturn  of  the  beef  price  cycle 
set  in.  Meanwhile,  grain  crops  decreased  somewhat,  apparently  became 
stabilized  but  in  the  last  few  years  on  a  level  still  high  enough  to  hold 
feed  crop  prices  at  low  levels  compared  to  livestock.  Commercial  truck 
crop  production  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  past  decade,  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  increased  by  one— third. 


The  prospective  increases  in  beef  cattle  and  dairy  production  during 
the  next  five  years,  with  little  prospect  of  compensating  increases  in  de- 
man’,  will  tend  to  depress  rather  than  raise  gross  income  to  farmers.  The 
upward  trend  of  demand  for  speciality  truer  crops,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  flue-cured  tobacco  vill  probably  continue,  but  the  favorable  effect  of 
these  factors  has  been  partially  offset  in  recent  years  by  the  failure  of 
world  demand  for  cotton  to  maintain  its  former  upward  trend,  and  by  com¬ 
petition  from  increasing  foreign  production,  in  the  markets  for  our  wheat, 
hogs,  and  wool. 


Ear  1  ng  the  past  t e n  ye ar s  the  price  level 
ducts  has  gradually  tended  downward  while  the  pri 
products  has  gradually  risen.  This  apne^rs  to  mo 
long-time  tendency  in  evidence  during  the  period 
the  agricultural  pries  level  rose  at  a  mere  mar  me 
ether  products.  During  the  past  four  years  there 
in  the  general  level  of  commodity  prices  due  very 
tendency  in  non-agr j.cul tural  prices.  This  tender 
may  continue  during  the  next  decade.  In  view  of 
more  rapid  increase  in  industrial  production  than 
production  is  likely  to  continue,  A  continuation 
exchange  value  of  farm  products  fpr  non-agr lc alt e 
pec  ted.  However ,  for  the  next  few  rears  the  down 


price: 


prevent  the  immediate  re  atone  arunce 


o: 


of  non-agricultural  pro- 
ce  level  of  agricultural 
r .c  a  reappearance  of  the 
1890  to  1915,  during  which 
d  rate  than  the  prices  of 
has  been  a  downward  trend 
largely  to  the  downward 
Cy  in  general  price  level 
the  probability  that  the 
that  in  agricultural 
of  the  upward  trend  in  the 
ml  products  may  be  ex- 
"urd  tendency  in  livestock 
"these  underlying  trends. 


In  the  long  time  outlook  the  probable  size  of  the  population  of  the 
future  is  an  important  consideration  is  to  the  farm  land  needed  to  meet 


the  demand  for  American 
decline  in  the  birth  rat 
the  United  States  suggos 
counted  upon  to  continue 


arm  pr ©ducts.  Recent  disclosures  of  a  very  marked 
s  in  important  countries  e»f  the  world  including 
s  that  the  total  population  no  longer  can  be 
increasing  into  the  future  as  steadily  as  it  has 


in  past  decades.  Assuming  no  change 
population  according  to  some  estimat 
within  thirty  years.  This  prospect 


in  our  immigration  laws,  a  stationary 
5 s  may  be  reached  in  the  United  States 
; aken  together  with  recent  indicated 
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in  agricultural  efficiency  -arid  n0t..tl-.  changes  in  the  cor  - 
sumption  of  foods  and  fibres  suggests  that ,  considering  the  ration  as  a 
whole,  there  is  little  lixlihood  of  needing  to  enlarge  cur  total  f ' m  lend 
area  in  the  rent  few  years.  Continued  extension  of  our  crop  a”8a  into 
lands  now  found  profitable  to  cultivate  under  tie  new  methods  available, 
principally  in  the  Great  Plain  region  and  the  northwest,  probably  will  be 
offset  by  reductions  of  c~op  acreage  elsewhere.  Much  of  the  £p  to  33 
million  acres  of  plow  land  now  lying  idle  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern 


States  probably  ./ill  not  be  needed 
and  perhaps  longer. 


:rops  d  urine  the  ne: 


‘ew  years 


; rtr. :  and  East 


In  view  of  the  pressure  of  supplies  from  all  parts  :t  the 
country  on  the  consuming  markets,  farmers  in  the  North  and  East,  outside 
of  the  Corn  3oit ,  face  increased  competition  in  virtually  all  lines.  The 
natural  advantages  inci  Sental  to  location  provide  a  margin  so  slender  that 
it  may  easily  be  Offset  by  other  factors,  fhe  long— time  outloo'x  for  those 
farmers  who  level  r  production  )f  the  special  aualiti  s  and  vg  tiel  ies  i 
preferred  in  the  markets  ‘where  whey  can  soli  to  advantage,  volume  and  pres 
both  considered,  is  by  no  means  disc our agin?.  General  expansion  in  the 
near  future,  however,  will  probably  not  result  in  enhanced  income.  In 
areas  -.where  returns  have  been  consistently  low,  withdrawal  from  lari  in 
favor  of  forest  or  recreational  use  should  n<  t  be  ]  ocJ-  j  one  L  In  hope 
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duction  more  rap 5  lly  than  the  demand  warrants.  Early  ve  e table  producers 
are  also  meeting  increasing  c  rap  ;tition  with  the  products  of  Mexico  and 
the  West  Indian  islands.  The  opportunity  for  expanding  many  of  the  South¬ 
ern  c*  nmeroiul  crops,  such  as  sugar  cane,  rice,  pearust  and  other  vege¬ 
table  oil  producing  plants,  is  definitely  limited  by  strong  competition 
from  foreign  t rep  : a  al  and  sub- tropical  countries.  Tobacco  product 5 
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however,  may.  be  expanded  to  some  extent  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
cigarettes,  although  undue  expansion  in  the  immediate  future  should  ho  guarded 
against.  Areas  which  have  been  un'aole  to  make  satisfactory  incomes  from  cash 
crops  during  recent  years  may  well  consider  turning  to  more  extensive  uses, 
such  as  grazing  lands,  as  there  are  no  indications  of  a  general  improvement 
in  the  cash  crop  situation  in  the  near  future. 

Corn  Belt  Area  -  The  mechanization  of  agriculture  will  undoubtedly  make 
substantial  progress  in  the  Corn  Belt  area  of  this  country  during  the  next 
a c cade  or  two.  The  increased  use  of  the  general  purpose  tractor,  combine- 
harvester,  and  corn  picker  will  tend  to  concentrate  the  production  of  corn  cn 
the  more  level  land  and  in  larger  fields.  Land  less  favorably  situated  will 
be  devoted  more  and  more  to  the  use  of  pasture,  and  high  class  forage  crops, 
and  may  suffer  in  value  in  comparison  with  the  more  level  lands.  The  further 
reduction  in  horses  and  mules  during  the  next  10  years  will  release  from  20 
to  30  million  acres  of  crop  land  in  this  country  for  uses  other  than  growing 
feed  for  work  animals.  Continued  low  prices  of  oats  and  a  material  decrease 
in  oats  acreage  may  he  expected  in  the  Corn  Belt  area.  The  spread  cl  the 
corn  borer  will  tend  to  limit  the  growing  of  corn  to  aruch  land  as  can  be 
operated  advantageously  by  mechanical  power  and  expand  the  use  of  corn  stalks 
for  manufactured  products.  The  increase  in  high  class  pasture  and  forage  will 
lay  the  foundation  for  expansion  in  cattle  numbers.  The  immediate  effect  of 
present  high  prices  of  beef  and  low  prices  of  butter  will  be  to  encourage  pro- 
due  t i on  of  beef  cattle  rather  than  dairy.  Within  the  next  decade,  however, 
lower  prices  for  beef  will  induce  many  farmers  to  milk  ccv? s  instead  of  raising 
calves  and  the  dairy  output  will  expand.  The  mechanization  of  agriculture  and 
the  increase  in.  cattle  raising  will  result  in  larger  farming  units  and  fewer 
farmers  especially  in  those  sections  which  are  not  favorably  .located  for  the 
production  of  fluid  milk  or  truck  crops. 

The  Great  plains  -  The  Great  Plains  Eegion,  including  all  of  the  main 
spring  and  winter  wheat  belts,  is  now  in  process  of  major  agricultural  re¬ 
adjustment  and  development  and  will  continue  in  this  state  during,  the  yeai  s 
immediately  ahead.  It  is  sharing  in  the  general  westward  shift  of  farm  pro¬ 
duction  which  seems  to  have  become  a  significant  characteristic  of  American 
agriculture . since  the  World  War.  Wheat  production,  stimulated  by  the  tractor 
and  combine,  and.  by  improved  tillage  methods,  is  encroaching  on  the  cattle 
ranges,  particularly  in  the  winter  wheat  a.rsa  of  the  Southern  plains;  and 
this  movement  is  likely  to  continue  for  several  years,  dairying  and  hog 
raising,  already  well  established  in  the  eastern  port  ion  of  the  spring  wheat 
areas ,  are  likely  to  grow  still  more  import nt  there  during  the  next  few 
years. 

Wheat  acreage  expansion  is  going  forward  in  the  face  of  competition 
from  many  countries  on  a  world  market  and  with  the  possibility  of  a  downward 
long-time  trend  of  wheat  prices.  Against  these  factors  are  the  new  implements, 
new  production  practices,  and  larger  scale  operation  witn  consequent  lower 
costs.  The  growing  dairy  and  hog  enterprise's  in  the  eastern  portions  o±  the 
northern  Plains  also  face  severe  competition  from  the  older  producing  araa^ 
to  the  east  and  south,  much  of  which  hove  more  favorable  natural  and  economic 
Condi  blon  o. 
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Undoubtedly  these  new  developments  mark  progress.  They  should, 
however,  be  carried  forward  with  caution  and  farmers  of  this  "■egion  should 
guard  against  unduly  rapid  and  extreme  developments  involving  neavy  capita- 
outlays,  particularly  in  lines  involving  products  of  rather  wide  price 
variations.  The  danger  of  over- capitalization  of  unusual  and  short-time 
profits  into  unwarranted  land  values  should  be  avoided. 


The  Western  Region  Developments  in  this  region  within  the  next  few  years 
are  not  expected  to  display  any  extreme  or  wide-spread  changes.  Encroach¬ 
ments  on  the  crazing  area  from  large-scale  .train  production  in  states  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  about  reached  its  limit,  and  only  minor  shifts 
from  sheep  to  cattle  on  the  grazing  lands  may  be  expected,  further  increase 
in  specialized  crops  on  the  irrigated  lands  may  also  be  anticipated. 

As  to  the  grazing  enterprise  itself,  only  some  slight  further  increase  i 
in  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  may  be  realized  tu  rough  further  improve¬ 
ment  in  grazing  practice  and  control  on  the  forest  reserves  and  other  put  lie 
lands,  and  through  the  increased  growing  of  supplementary  feeds  adjacent  to 
the  grazing  grounds. 


Cattle  grazing,  is  likely  to  suffer  seriously  within  the  next  few 
years  from  expansion  in  the  nu  b er  of  .cattle,  particularly  in  the  Corn  Belt. 
Range  growers  should  guard  against  losses  likely  to  result  from  making  add¬ 
ed  capital  investments  in  the  cattle  enterprise  with  a  period  01  tailing 
cattle  prices  not  far  away  Ratner  a  general  effort  at  debt  paying  and 
holding  the  business  to  present  proportions  snould  c  _  tne  oojective. 

The  production  of  grain  on  the  dry  farming  laud  is  changing,  not 
only  in  the  direction  of  expanded  acreage  but  in  the  practices  followed. 

The  tractor  is  cominm  to  replace  horses  as  power  for  combines  and  tillage 
machinery.  New  rotations  and  til 'age  methods  better  adapted  to  local  con¬ 
ditions  are  being  adopted.  In  the  extreme  northwest  much  01  the  cry 
farming,  as  well  as  other  farming  area,  is  dependent  more  largely  on  ex¬ 
port  trade  for  an  outlet  for  farm  products;  nence  farmers  there  should 
pay  particular  attention  to  foreign  demand,  end  competition. 


DOMESTIC  DE'AITD 


In  vie,;  of  the  doc  lino  in  domestic  business  activity  from  the  high 
level  attained  in  the  summer  of  1929  to  the  lov;  level  prevailing  at  the 
present  time,  the  balance  of  the  1929  production  will  be  marketed  under 
domestic  demand  conditions  materially  less  favorable  than  those  of  the 
first  part  of  the*  season.  The  domestic  market  may  improve  later  ir  the 
year,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  demand  for  farm  products  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1930  will  be  as  good  as'  that  v/hicn  prevailed  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1929.  It  is  quite  probable  that  during  the  first  half  cf  1901 
the  demand  for  farm  products  .vill  bo  materially  better  tain  it  now  promises 
to  bo  during  the  first  half  of  1930,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  reach 
the  high  level  of  demand  that  prevailed  during  the  first  half  of  1929. 

The  decline  in  industrial  activity,  employment,  and  payrolls  since 
last  June  has  been  of  sufficient  proportion  to  affect  the  demand  for  some 
farm  products.  The  commodities  -which  thus  far  have  shewn  the  effects  of 
tho  falling  off  in  domestic  demand  most  noticeably  are  butter,  cotton  and 
wool;  while  apples,  potatoes  and  grains  arc  reflecting  lowered  demand  in 
failure  so  far  to  moke  the  usual  seasonal  price  advances.  Consequently 
the  money  incomes  from  current  farm  marketings  t,rc  not  as  good  as  antici¬ 
pated  earlier  in  tho  season. 

In  appraising  the  domestic  market  that  is  likely  to  prevail  during 
tho  1929-30  season,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  following  outst  aiding 
facts’  in  the  industrial  and  financial  developments  of  1929.  The  summer 
months  of  1929  marked  the  end  of  tho  period  of  business  expansion  which 
began  in  January,  1928,  and  shewed  itself  most  noticeably  in  expansion  in 
the  automobile,  iron  and  steel  and  allied  industries.  Tho  recession  in 
industrial  activity  which  began  last  summer  has  consequently  been  most 
marked  at  first  in  the  automobile,  iron  and  steal  and  more  recently  in  the 
textile  and  some  other  industries.  There  has  also  been  a  further  decline 
in  building  construction,  the  present  level  being  the  farthest  below  trend 
since  the  early  part  of  1921.  After  the  peak  in  industrial  activity  had 
been  passed  the  security  markets  collapsed,  which  iccoler  ited  the  downward 
trend  in  industrial  activity  in  the  last  three  months  of  1929.  A  lowering 
of  interest  rites  followed  the  decline  in  the  stock  market. 

The  business  decline  from  June  to  December  was  more  rapid  than  during 
any  other  recent  business  recession,  industrial  production  having  declined 
about  20  per  cent,  from  1C  per  cent  above-  to  1C  per  cent  below  normal, 
during  the  six  months'  period.  In  previous  recessions  tne  total  decline  in 
industrial  production  from  high  to  low  was  32  per  cent  from  1919  to  1920, 

21  per  cent  from  1923  to  1924,  and  12  per  cent  from  1926  to  1927,  those 
declines  extended  over  periods  of  ID  months,  14  months  and  14  months,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  length  of  time  it  has  taken  to  recover  from  previous  recessions 
to  normal  again  after  business  h?.s  once  fallen  below  normal,  has  varied  from 
six  months  to  two  years.  At  the  present  time,  industrial  activity  has  been 
below  normal  since  November,  1929.  Dome  favorable  signs  -ire  already  appear¬ 
ing  such  as  an  easing  of  credit  conditions,  an  apparent  slight  recovery  from 
the  drastic  curtailment  of  output  in  certain  industries  such  as  iron  and 
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steel  and  automobiles,  and  the  prospect  of  increased  Federal  and  State 
construction  work.  During  the  past  two  months  commodity  prices  have  moved 
within  a  relatively  narrow  range  following  a  decline  of  approximately  5 
per  cent  during  the  preceding  four  months. 

The  facts  mentioned,  and  others  available,  do  not  as  yet  indicate 
definitely  whether  the  turn  has  come.  While  it  is  possible  that  there  may 
be  a  temporary  recovery  followed  by  a  further  decline,  it  is  also  possible 
that  the  recession  may  continue  for  several  months  more,  though  with  a 
slower  rate  of  decline,  or  else  that- the  bottom  may  already  have  been  reached 

Although  some  indication  as  to  future  domestic  demand  prospects  may 
be  obtained  from  the  tendencies  in  earlier  recession  periods  there  are  some 
important  differences.  The  recession  during  1927  and  the  present  ono  are 
both  related  to  the  automobile  industry  but  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
curtailed  output  since  June,  1929,  resulted  partly  from  previous  over  ex¬ 
pansion  and  partly  from  the  uncertainties  created  by  the  great  decline  in 
security  prices,  while  in  1927,  the  curtailment  was  brought  about  largely 
by  the  temporary  cessation  of  Ford  production.  Credit  conditions  in  1529 
were  characterized  by  relatively  high  interest  rates  as  was  the  case  in  1920 
and  1923,  the  rates  being  somewhat  lower  than  in  1919  and  slightly  higher 
than  in  1923.  In  1929,  the  credit  stringency  v^as  due  primarily  to  marked 
speculative  inflation  in  security  prices,  whereas  in  the  earlier  periods, 
prices  of  commodities  a r  well  as  stocks  had  boon  advancing  rapidly.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  automobile  industry,  inventories  of  industrial  products  were 
not  generally  high  in  1929,  in  contrast-  to  the  large  inventories  in  1,91-9 
and  in  1923. 

Taking  into  account  the  greater  stability  in  commodity  prices,  the 
lower  inventories  and  bettor  credit  conditions  prevailing  at  the  present 
time  compared  -with  those  in  other  recession  periods,  it  is  not  generally 
expected  that  the  present  decline  will  develop  into  a  business  depression 
as  serious'  as  that  of  1920-21,  and  while  the  early  months  of  1930  are  likely 
to  show  a  relatively  low  level  of  industrial  activity,  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  should  show  an  improvement  continuing  into  1931.. 
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Do spite  tho  increasing  foreign  competition,  the  foreign  demand  for 
our  agricultural  products  of  193.0  is  likely  to  ho  hotter  on  the-  whole  than 
the  rather  depressed  situation  encountered  abroad  by  our  products  of  1929. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  1930-31  marketing  season,  for--  ign.  demand  may  he 
loss  than  it  was  for  the  first  half  of  the  1929-30  season,  hut  is  likely  tc 
improve  as  the  season  advances  and  be  consider 'bly  better  during  the  last 
half  of  the  193c-31  season  than  in  the  corresponding  period,  of  the  present 
season. 

-  in  view  cf  the  easier  international  money  situation  prospects  are 
for  some  improvement  in  economic  conditions  and  purchasing  power  in  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  by  the  end  of  1930  and  tuis  should  ter: a  to  offset  any 
slackening  in  demand  that  may  take  place  in  other  foreign  market c.  The 
competition  to  he  met  by  American  agriculture  as  a  whole  from  foreign  pro¬ 
duction  will  probably  be  somewhat  greater  during  the  1930-31  season  than  in 
1929-30.  llore  competition  nay  be  expected  from  foreign  production  of  wheat, 
corn,  flaxseed  and  pork  products  and  less  from  tobacco,  sugar  and  apples. 
Little  change  is  to  be  anticipated  in  the  competition  from  foreign  dairy 
pr o duo t s  ana  wool. 


Economic  conditions  are  at  present  somewhat  depressed  in  most  of  our 
leading  foreign  markets.  In  the  principal  European  countries,  notably 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  this  depression  is  to  be  associated  with  tne 
increasing  tightness  of  money  that  prevailed  during  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1929  accompanying  tho  high  interest  rates- in  this  country  which  greatly 
reduced  the  outflow  of  American  capital  to  Europe  and  caused  a  flow  of  funds 
to  ITew  York.  Those  conditions  have  now  changed.  Interest  rates  have  been 
reduced  generally  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  and  prospects 
seem  good  for  a  renewal  of  the  flow  of  American  capital  to  Europe.  The  low 
point  in  the  current  business  recession  in  Europe  may  not  yet  have  been 
reached  but  the  change  in  the  internat ional  credit  situation  paves  the  way 
for  improvement  during  the  latter  part  of  1938.  A  factor  unfavorable  to  the 
European  situation  is  the  current  wide  spread  depression  in.  Latin  American 
and  other  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  which  are  important  markets  for 
European  industrial  products.  In  most  Latin  American  countries  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  largely  the  result  of  tho  low  prices  prevailing  on  coffee  and  sugar. 
Tho  uncertain  financial  situation  is  a  depressing  factor  in  Argentina.  Short 
wheat  crops  and  lev;  prices  on  butter  and  wool  are  reducing  the  purchasing 
power  in  Argentina,  Australia  and  Low  Zealand.  In  the  Orient,  economic 
conditions  are  also  unfavorable,  largely  because  of  the  decline  in  silver 
exchange  in  China  and  lower  silk  prices,  with  apparently  loss  prospc-ct  of  a 
definite  improvement  during  the  present  year. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  our  largest  market  for  agricultural  products, 
the  post-war  readjustment  ir.  the  fundamental  economic  situation  has  beer,  dis¬ 
appointingly  slow.  Industrial  activity  has  been  gone- rally  below  a  satis¬ 
factory  level  and  particularly  so  in  textile  manufacture.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  shift  in  employment  from  older  to  newer  industries  and  occupa¬ 
tions  but  this  has  not  taken  up  all  of  the  slack.  Unemployment  persists  in 
large  volume.  Taking  the  year  1929  as  a  whole,  unemployment  was  loss  than 
in  1928  but  the  high  interest  rata s  of  last  summer  and  early  fall  had  a  re¬ 
tarding  influence  on  British  industry  and  unemployment  increased  toward  the 
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end  of  the  year  ir.  spite  of  some  improvement  in  tho  coal  industry.  The 
generally  easier  money  conditions  now  prevailing,  however,  should  have  a 
stimulating  effect  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  economic  conditions  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  1930-31  marketing  season  may  well  bo  more  favorable 
than  during  the  present  season. 

In  Germany,  our  see end  largest  market,  the  adverse  effect  of  high 
interest  rates  has  been  even  more  evident  than  in  Great  Britain.  In  spite 
of  weak  domestic,  demand,  relatively  high  activity  has  been  maintained  in 
most  industrial  linos,  with  large  exports.  ‘ Unemployment  this  winter  appears 
to  be  greater  even  than  in  1928-29  when  the  severe  winter  weather  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  unfavorable  to  omploymeiit .  The  easing  of  the  international  credit 
situation,  togehtcr  with  the  impending  adoption  of  the  Young  Plan  and  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  International  Bank,  should  improve  prospects  for  borrowing 
long-term  capital  and  may  be  expected  to  result  in  an  improvement  in  tho 
German  situation.  Just  how  long  it  will  take  for  these  factors  to  bring 
about  substantial  improvements  is  uncertain  but  it  seems  that  their  influence 
should  be  felt  at  least  by  the  end  of  1930  and  that  economic  conditions  in 
Germany  during  most  of  the  1930-31  marketing  season  may  be  appreciably  bettor 
than  in  1929-30. 

Central  European  countries  have  followed  a  course  similar  to  that  of 
Germany  and  in  certain  instances,  notably  Austria,  present  conditions  appear 
even  more  unfavorable.  Significant  improvement  in  that  region  seems  likely 
to  be  delayed  until  after  the  German  situation  improves.  In  Poland,  finan¬ 
cial  conditions  continue  unsatisfactory  with  little  prospect  of  improvement 
during  the  present  year. 


The  general  economic  situation  in  Franco  has  been  satisfactory  for 
many  months.  Excellent  harvest  results  in  1929  were  a  further  favorable 
influence  to  the  French  economic  situation  but  have  restricted  purchases  of 
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is  on  a  high  level  anc1  the  purchasing 

power  of  that  market  is  probably  better  than  at  any  time  since  tho  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear  reasonable  to  expect  significant  further 
improvement  in  the  near  future  and  certain  factors  jnoint  to  some  recession 
during  tho  next  year.  Tho  most  important  of  those  is  tho  prospect  for  re¬ 
duced  tourist  travel  from  both  Forth  and  South  American,  for  1930  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  two  or  three  years,  liueh  the  same  general  economic  situa¬ 
tion  and  outlook  prevails  in  Belgium  as  in  Franco.  In  the  Hot her lands  in¬ 
dustrial  activity  is  high  and  unemployment  small.  The  purchasing  power  of 
that  market  for  American  agricultural  products  should  be  maintained. 


In  Italy  signs  of  business  recession  have  recently  appeared  and  the 
outlook  for  1930  is  somewhat  loss  favorable.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  ' 
ability  of  Italian  manufacturers  to  maintain  their  position  in  export  markets. 
There  seems  to  be  some  question  as  to  their  ability  to  do  so.  The  possible 
reduction  in  tourist  travel  is  an  unfavorable  factor  as  is  also  the  prospect 
of  some  reduction  in  demand  in  certain  of  Italy’s  rather  important  markets  in 
Latin  America.  On  the  other  hand,  the  1929  crops  in  Italy  wore  exceptionally 
large  and  although  this  is  restricting  the  market  in  that  country  for  such 
products  as  wheat  and  tobacco,  it  should  strengthen  the  market  for  cotton  by 


r>  -  Foreign  ccmnctition  and  tinman" 
improving  the  domestic  demand  for  t«..xtiic£  . 

Economic  conditions  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  havi  been  good  for 
some  tine  and  appear  likely  to  continue  favorable  in  loJO-fl  for  the  market¬ 
ing  of  such  American  agricultural  product  s  an  trio  so  countries  take .  This 
applies  particularly  to  fr  01  and  irnni  fruit. 

The  marked  decline  in  the  ere hinge  value  of  Chinese  currency  has  re¬ 
duced,  temporarily  it  least,  t'n,  purchasing  power  of  Ci  i  aa  for  foreign  products. 
The  recent  drastic  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  is  tue-  outstanding  feature  of 
the  Oriental  economic  situation.  Tire  prospect  for  a  st  foil  is  at  ion  of  the 
Chinese  monetary  situation  in  the,  no  or  future  docs  not  appear  particularly 
bright  and  this,  together  with  the  removed  uncertainty  as  to  tin.  political 
situation,  makes  th-o  Chinese  market  outlook  loss  favorable  for  the  coning 
season.  In  Japan  tue  return  to  a  gold  currency  basis  seems  likely  to  aid 
stability  to' the  Japan ere  financial  position  but  this  is  probably  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  relatively  lev/  price  of  raw  silk,  Japan’s  principal 
export,  and  the  prospect  for  come  reduction  in  the  outlet  in  China  for 
Japanese  goods.  I.  ever  the  less,  it  docs  not  seem  likely  t  rat  these  conditions 
will  do  more  than  check  some.;: 1  at  the  rather  pronounced  u pearl  trend  in 
Japanese  demand  for  our  principal  agricultural  export s  to  that  market,  namely, 
cotton  and  vhe  \t . 


The  competition  of  foreign  agricultural  products  in  domestic  and 
foreign  markets-  seems  lik  ly  to  be  groat  . r  on  tne  whole  in  19J0  than  it 
was  last  yoar •  Prospects  vary  considerably ,  however,  for  different  products. 
The  general  trend  of  foreign  who at  production  is  upward.  Last  year  extremely 
unfavorable  we at hr  conditions  in  the  principal  foreign  surplus  areas  both 
in  the  northern  and  South  rn  Hemispheres  reduced  competition  from  foreign 
wheat .  Some  reduction  in  foreign  rye  production  i-i  19A0  may  be  anticipated 
in  view  of  the  relatively  large  production  and  low  prices  of  the  past  two 
y  ars.  Flaxseed  production  in  foiv  ign  countries,  particularly  In  Argentina 
which  produces  about  three-fourths-  of  the  world's  total,  was  materially 
reduced  in  1929  by  unf  'ivor  iblo  weather  conditions.  The  trend  in  flaxseed 
production  in  Argent in \  is  upward  and  a  considerably  larger  supply  of 
Argentine  flaxseed  in  1'jJO-Jl  ray  be  expected. 

The  situation  in  respect  to  feed  grain  iu  qui to  mixed.  Europe  had 
a  large  corn  crop  in  19.“ 9  and  some  reduction  in  i9h0  is  quite  possible  but 
any  such  reduction  is  likely  to  be  more  than  count orb  lirmcod  by  prospective 
larger  crop  in  Argentina  which  begins  to  be  marketed  i-  April.  Vo at her  con¬ 
ditions  thus  far  have-  b.-.n  very  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  Argentine 
corn  crop  and  although  no  acreage  figures  are  available-  it  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  considerable  amount  of  abandoned  wheat  land  was  planted  to  corn 
in  1929.  Europe  had  linger  than  average  crops  of  oats  and  barley  m  i9w9  and 
for  these  products  there  i.  some  prospect  of  a  reduction. 


Amo ri can  cotton  appears  to  b- 
foreign  cottons.  This  so-. ms  to  be  - 
cotton  and  in  part  to  improvements 
notably  in  India.  The  tendency  to 
staple  cotton  in  some  of  the  cotton 


o  meeting  so mown at  more  competition  from 
due  in  part  to  larger  supplies  of  foreign 
in  the  quality  of  some  foreign  growths, 
increase  the  pi*oportisn  of  very  short 
: trowing  States  of  the  United  States  tends 
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to  bring  American  cotton  into  sharper  competition  with  the  Asiatic  growths. 
An  increase  in  the  supply  from  other  foreign  countries,  particularly  those 
in  Couth  America  and  Africa,  mast  be  considered  a  distinct  probability  for 
the  future,  but  this  is  likely  to  be  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  -world 
cotton  prices,  which  in  turn  arc  influenced  largely  by  production  in  the 
United  States. 


Production  of  tobacco  competitive  with  our  bright  flue -cured  in 
British  African  colonies  has  apparently  received  a  severe  setback  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  over- stocking  and  low  prices  in  the  British  market.  Chore  arc  no 
other  foreign  areas  which  promise  serious  competition  for  our  flue -cured 
tobacco  in  the  near  future.  In  dark  tobaccos,  however,  the  situation  from 
a  long-time  point  of  view  seems  to  be  less  favorable  in  view  of  a  tendency 
to  increase  production  of  competitive  dark  types  in  Europe  and  some  other 
foreign  areas. 

The  upward  tendency  in  world  sugar  production  has  apparently  been 
checked  both  in  the  cane  and  beet  producing  areas. 

Large  crops  of  apples  in  Europe  and  eastern  Canada  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  competition  met  by  our  apples  in  foreign  markets  this  season. 
Bumper  apple  crops  arc  in  prospect  in  Australia,  and  Pew  Zealand  which  will 
restrict  the  outlet  for  our  cold  storage  apples  during  the  last  part  of  the 
current  marketing  season.  Some  decline  in  foreign  competition  during  the 
1930-31  season  seems  reasonable.  Increasing  production  and  exports  of 
oranges  in  Brazil  and  South  Africa  is  apparent.  This  means  more-  competition 
for  American  oranges  shipped  to  European  markets  during  the  summer  months. 

An  upward  movement  in  the  European  hog  production  cycle  has  gotten 
under  way.  The  movement  is  being  stimulated  by  the  large  supply  of  cheap 
feed  grains.  Increased  pork  production  will  undoubtedly  mean  a  considerable 
increase  in  competition  for  American  perk  2<roducts  in  European  markets 
toward  the  end  of  the  present  marketing  season  ended  in  rovomber  and  during 
1930-31.  The  large  supplies  and  low  prices  of  vegetable  oils  in  Europe 
seems  also  to  bo  having  an  adverse  effect  on  the  demand  for  American  lard. 
Foreign  dairy  production  is  now  fairly  stable  with  prospects  of  only  mode-rat* 
increases  in  supply .  The  gradual  increase  in  foreign  wool  production  in 
evidence  in  recent  years  was  halted,  temporarily  at  least ,  in  1929  and  no 
significant  trend  either  upward  or  downward  is  now  in  prospect  for  the  next 
year  or  two. 


CRZIIT 


The  outlook  for  farm  mortgage  financing  and  for  marketing 
credit  is  more  favorable  than  a  year  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
outlook  for  production  credit,  especially  in  the  °arly  months  of 
tne  year  when  important  production  requirements  must  he  met,  appears 
less  satisfactory  in  most  of  the  South.  In  the  East,  the  supply  of 
production  credit  will  he  about  the  same  as  last  year,  while  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  the  outlook  varies  from  section  to  section  witn 
the  supply  of  credit  influenced  in  a  large  degree  by  local  factors. 

The  money  market  in  the  United  States  has  eased  materially 
since  October,  when  the  securities  market  entered  a  period  of  dras¬ 
tic  liquidation.  The.  easing  of  central  money  market  conditions, 
bringing  to  a  close  the  extraordinary  rise  in  money  rates  which  be¬ 
gan  early  in  1923,  resulted  in  a  general  downward  movement  in  interest 
r  at  e  s . 


Extensive  open-market  purchases  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  two  successive  reductions  in  the  discount  rate  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Sank  of  New  York,  lowering  the  rate  from,  b  to  4~  per  cent, 
contributed  materially  to  the  easing  of  credit  Conditions.  Other  Fed¬ 
eral  reserve  banks  also  have  reduced  discount  rates,  the  rate  now  be¬ 
ing  44  uc-r  cent  in  seven  banks  and  5  ner  cent  in  the  coher  five  banks. 
Interest  rates  on  commercial  paper  have  declined  from  a  peak  cl  per 
cent  to  4-f  per  cent. 


Further  reductions  in  short-term  open  market  rates  and  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  mere  gradual  decline  in  interest,  rates  on  long-term 
borrowings  may  he  anticipated.  In  general,  this  should  have  a  favor¬ 
able  effect  on  the  available  supply  and  cost  of  funds  for  farm  mort¬ 
gage  loans  and  for  certain  types  of  short-term  c~  adit.  As  in  other 
years,  however,  sectional  differences  in  farm  r* turns  will  have  an 
important  hearing  on  local  supply  of  funds,  liquidation  of  old  loans, 
need  for  new  advances,  and  credit  standing  of  borrowers. 


The  unfavorable  bond  market  during  1929  made  it  difficult  for 
the  Federal  and  .joint  stock  land  banks  to  sell  roads  on  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  basic,  resulting  in  a  material  curtailment  of  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  loans.  Some  betterment  in  this  rosp-wk  is  anticipated  as  a 
result  easier  conditions  in  the  central  money  markets,  although 
improvements  are  not  likely  to  be  reflected  in  lower  rates  to  farmer- 
borrowers  during  the  early  months  of  the  year.  Rates  on  mortgage 
loans  from  insurance  companies  may  like’, vise  he  expected  to  decline. 


Credit  to  finance  the  marketing  of  farm  crops  already  has  re¬ 
flected  the  change  in  the  money  situation.  Sates  on  bankers’  accept¬ 
ances  have  declined  from  the  peak  of  Ppr  ce-'-k  of  last  Rue  to  4 
per  cent  at  the  present  time  (.January  22)  .  Rates  on  direct  loans  by 
the  intermediate  credit  banks  ar.d  on  other  loans  based  en  warehouse 
receipts  also  have  decreased  from  the  high  levels  of  lust  is.ll ,  and 
further  reductions  arc  in  prospect.  To  these  changes,  affecting 


£  -  Credit 


favorably  the  outlook  for  marketing  credit,  should  he  added  the  effect 
of  commodity  loans  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  cooperative  marketing 
associations  at  favorable  rates  of  interest.  Unless  some  unforeseen 
development  should  occur  before  the  next  harvest  period,  ample  credit 
for  the  marketing  of  farm  products  should  be  available  at  lower  rates 
than  in  1929 . 

The  cost  of  credit  for  production  in  farming  has  shown  little 
correlation  with  year-to-year  changes  in  central  money  market  rates,  and, 
therefore,  no  appreciable  change  in  the  rate  for  production  loans  is  an¬ 
ticipated.  Interest  rates  on  production  loans  from  the  intermediate 
credit  banks  respond  more  readily  to  changes  in  central  money  market 
quotations  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  since  the  middle  of  November 
seven  banks  have  made  reductions,  ranging  from  \  to  1  per  cent.  Loans 
from  this  source,  however,  provide  only  a  small  fraction  of  total  require¬ 
ments  for  production  credit. 

The  supply  of  credit  for  production  purposes,  as  already  noted, 
will  be  less  adequate  in  some  sections  of  the  country  than  in  ethers. 

The  extraordinary  developments  in  the  security  markets  during  the  past 
year  have  contributed  to  some  shifting  of  funds  away  from  agricultural 
areas.  Partly  in  consequence  of  this,  country  banks  in  many  sections 
entered  the  new  year  with  a  relatively  large  volume  of  borrowing,  al¬ 
though  not  materially  different  from  the  high  level  of  a  year  earlier. 

The  situation  this  year,  however,  is  characterized  by  a  somewhat  lower 
level  of  deposits,  the  volume  of  demand  deposits  being  belov/  that  of  any 
recent  year.  Time  deposits,  which  usually  show  a  more  or  less  steadily 
upward  growth  in  agricultural  sections,  declined  slowly  during  most  of 
1925. 

These  factors,  and  others  including  bank  failures  in  some  areas, 
indicate  a  decline  in  the  ability  of  country  banks  in  some  sections  to 
provide  fluids  for  production  purposes,  especially  during  the  early  months 
of  1930*  In  the  industrial  states  of  the  Fast,  it  is  anticipated  that 
loanable  funds  will  be  available,  in  about  the  usual  supply,  to  farmers 
having  reasonably  satisfactory  credit  standing.  Some  reduction  of  the 
credit  supply,  however,  is  indicated  in  the  southeastern  states,  and  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  cotton  belt  where  returns  from  last  year's 
cotton  crop  were  low  and  where  a  short  feed  crop  probably  will  necessi¬ 
tate  some  increase  in  short-term  borrowing.  In  other  areas  of  the  country 
conditions  vary  from  region  to  region  and  the  prospective  supply  of  produc¬ 
tion  credit  necessarily  will  be  governed  by  the  local  situation.  In  any 
section,  the  liquidation  of  crops  new  held  in  storage  will  be  a  factor  in 
determining  the  local  demand  for  and  supply  of  credit. 

As  in  other  years,  cost  of  merchant  credit,  especially  in  the  South, 
continues  to  be  much  higher  than  the  cost  of  other  principal  forms  of 
credit.  For  this  reason,  farmers  should,  whenever  possible,  use  credit 
from  banks  &r  other  specialized  credit  agencies,  and  obtain  the  advantage 
cf  a  cash  price,  rather  than  b  iy  supplies  and  equipment  time  from 
merchants  and  dealers. 


FARM  LABOR,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  FERTILIZER 


With  industrial  activity  expected  to  continue  at  lower  levels  than  a 
year  ago,  a  somewhat  larger  supply  of  labor  for  farm  work  will  he  available, 
and  probably  at  slightly  lower  wages,  daring  the  first  half  ex'  1930  than 
during  the  first  half  of  1999.  Should  the  expected  increase  in  industrial 
activity  occur  during  the  second  half  of  1930,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for 
the  supply  of  farm  labor  to  decrease  with  the  probability  of  higher  ’wages 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1930  than  prevailed  in  the  last  ouarter  of  19c9. 

The  high  level  of  business  activity  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1929  was  responsible  for  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  farm  labor  and  slightly 
higher  wages.  During  the  third  quarter  industrial  activity  slackened,  and 
by  the  fourth  ouarter  farm  labor  was  more  p  entiful  and  wages  were  slightly 
lower  than  for  the  same  periods  in  1928. 

Any  changes  in  the  supply  of  farm  labor  will  be  more  pronounced  in 
areas  adjacent  to  industrial  centers,  and,  perhaps  in  some  areas  where  the 
mechanization  of  agriculture  is  taking  place  more  rapidly.  Any  material 
expansion  in  the  acreages,  or  increase  in  the  yields  of  crops  will  tend  to 
increase  the  demand  for  labor  and  to  strengthen  wages. 

The  general  price  level  fer  farm  machinery  is  expected  to  remain  about 
the  same  for  the  current  year  as  during  the  oast  four  years.  Indications 
point  to  an  increased  demand  for  tractor  drawn  equipment,  especially  in  the 
Great  Plains  wheat  region,  in  the  western  cotton  region,  and  in  the  Central 
Corn  Bolt,  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  demand  for  horse  and  mule 
drawn  machinery. 

Decreased  building  activity  during  1929  was  reflected  in  declining 
prices  for  building  materials,  especially  lumber.  Unless  residential  build¬ 
ing  activity  in  1930  should  increase  materially  over  1929  it  is  likely  that 
the  prices  to  farmers  for  most  building  materials  will  average  less  in  1930 
than  in  1929,  but  may  strengthen  somewhat  during  the  pear. 

According  to  fertilizer  tag  sales,  purchases  of  fertilizer  in  the 
Southern  States  in  1929  were  slightly  below  those  of  1928,  as  was  forecast 
in  the  Outlook  report  of  a  year  ago.  This  decrease  occurred  in  the  group  of 
Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  was  sufficient  to  more  than 
offset  increased  purchases  by  the  group  of  cotton  States  west  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the 
total  sales,  caused  by  an  increase  in  takings  by  the  northern  States. 

Sales  of  fertilizer  are  closely  related  to  the  gross  income  per  acre 
for  important  fertilizer  consuming  crops  in  the  preceding  year.  The  gross 
income  from  these  crops  in  some  areas  was  somewhat  greater  in  1929  than  in 
1928.  Some  increase  in  the  use  of  fertilizer  in  1930  is  to  be  expected  in 
those  areas  where  gross  incomes  were  more  favorable  in  1923  than  in  1928. 

Both  wholesale  and  retail  fertilizer  prices  are  lower  than  a  year  ago 
and  no  immediate  increase  in  price  is  in  evidence.  In  November  1929  the 
wholesale  price  of  fertilizer  materials  was  4.5  per  cent  below  November  1928. 
Prices  of  potash  materials  were  about  1  per  cent  above  a  year  ago,  while  super¬ 
phosphate  was  5.3  per  cent  lower,  ..sulphate  of  ammonia  about  10  per  cent  lower 
and  nitrate  of  soda  3  per  cent  lower  than  last  yean.  Retail  prices  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  fertilizer  materials  are  about  3  per  cent  below  those  of  last  - 
e&r . 
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million  acres  were  harvested.  On  this  acreage  an  average  yield  ^ 

pounds  resulted  in  a  total  crop  of  12.8  million  bales,  and  this  with  the 
carry-over  of  7.8  million  American  bales  gave  a  total  world  supply  for  the 
season  192/— 33  ox  20.6  million  American  and  34.0  million  bales  of  all 
growths.  The  season  started  off  with  consumption  at  high  levels’,  the  rate 
in  'jtc  Lirst  six  months  being  favorably  influenced  by  the  supply  of  cheap 
cotton  still  available  from  tne  season  of  1326-27.  As  this  influence 
wan.:-d,  no wever,  the  rate  of  consumption  fell  off  and  world  consumption  of 
icciii  cotton  xor  che  season  dropped  to  15.4  million  bales  (federation 
cotton  Spinners).  Exports  for  the  season  fell  also  to  7.5 
millxo.x  sales.  The  average  for  the  season  1927-28  of  prices  quoted  in  the 
w.'-.  .v.j.o  19.  (  cents  a  pound.  World  consumption  cf  American  cotton 

^  p^2/—  oti  season  owe  ceded  the  crop  of  1387  and  the  world  carry-over 

f' t  ^ji^r ico^  int 0  °nu  seasori  1328-29  was  5.1  million  bales.  The  carry-over 
t±  r..l_  growths  was  9.4  million  bales. 

Tr  . .  .  ?  refult  of  better  Prices  for  the  crop  of  1327  the  acreage  in  the 

x3nx'e  ,?S  ^l1-18^8  was  increased  to  45.3  million;  the  average  yield  in 

A  aLiVaS  loJ* 9  Pounds  per  acre;  ana.  the  crcp  amounted  to  In. 3  million 
i  c'-p  the  carry-over  gave  a  total  world  supply  for  the 

,  x-  J"0:.'/1  ‘  j7  mixtion  American  bales  and  35.0  million  bales  of  all 

JtT1~  consumption,  however,  in  the  1928-39  season  was  again 
/  if!  1J  u0  ‘'a~  lor  Yoar  being  15.1  million  American  bales 


J  -  —  “  •->  a.  J  j.  uiiu  y 

(fea.erat.ion  of  Master  Cotton  p-dnners') 


Exports  in  that  year  were  8.0  million 


4^;tvJ'r'L^'J-i'0r  season  were  rather  steady,  tending  to 

° lran  ^aduaiiy  until  early  March,  and  then  to  decline  slowly,  the 
a  ex age  icr  hie  season  being  18.7  cents  a  pound.  On  July  31,  1329,  there 


were  approximately  4.5  million  bales  of  American  and  9.3  million 
cxii  growtns  left  in  the  world  to  b 


Dales  ox 


carried  over  into  the  1929—30  season. 


m  1929  the  acreage 


.. •„  x-„ .  ’  “Ul  ja°e  v/as  2-gain  increased,  bringing  the  total  harvest- 

r^1.;  nioed  Stages  to  46.0  million  acres.  With  an  indicated  yield  of 

pD'uaas  lint  per  acre,  production  in  the  United  States  has  been  esti- 
? "  °  million  oaxes  of  500  pounds.  In  recent  years  running 

balos^navc  been  about,  200,000  less  than  equivalent  500  pound -bales.  This 
-~..p  "x^.:  the  carry-over  of  4.5  million  bales  gives  the  total  world  supuly 


A^eri^an  cotton  for  the  season  now  estimated,  at  about 


4  million  bales. 


ihe  world  consumption  of  American  cotton  for  the  4  months  ending 
November  30,  1929 ,  according  to  the  hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service, 

-xic  o.xuoci  oo  4.3  niixlion  Dales,  as  compared  with  5.1  million  bales  in  the 
•  of  tlis  p rev  dus  season*  Domestic  cons  .  cf 

-nor lean  cotton  from  August  1  to  December  31,  1329,  amounted  to  2*6  million 
D-xj_ a ,  wnich  was  slightly  less  than  that  for  the  cor 
1328 . 


•responding  period  in 


COTTON 


The  following  statement  presents  -?  brief  review 
of  certain  'aliases  of  the  cotton  situation  m  recent 
years  m>  to  the  early  part  of  January,  I9o0.  In  con¬ 
formity  with  existing  legislation  limiting,  she  scone 
of  reports  on  cotton,  no  attaint  has  been  made  to  pro¬ 
ject  the  trends  of  these  data  or  to  nat-re  any  forecast 
or  prediction,  with  respect  to  future  "oric.es  cl  cotton 
or  the  trend  of  same. 


The  acreage  and  production  of  cotton  in  the  last  live  years,  v/itn  vae 
exception  of  1927,  have  been  held  at  comparatively  high  levels.  It  seems 
certain  that  any  increase  at. the  nr e sent  time  would  ce  unwise (  In  view  of 
all  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  cotton  industry ,  it  seems  highly  de¬ 
sirable  that  cotton  growers  this  year  should  give  especial  attention  to 
economical  ur eduction.  More ,  perhaps ,  is  to  be  gained  tnis  year  than  in 
most  years,  from  holding  the  expense  of  production  in.  relation  to  output 
to  the  minimum-.  This  may  bo  accomplished  by  good  i arm  management  and  cul oural 
practices,  such  as  careful  selection  of  land,  including  the  elimination  ca 
those  parts  of  individual  farms  not  profitable  for  cotton  at  ore  sent  unices, 
timely  planting  and  cultivation,  the  judicious  use  ol  fertilizers  taking 
into  account  the  price  of  fertilizer  and  the  price  of  cotton,  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  seed  varieties  for  the  .particular  location,  and  the  production  ot 
farm  and  family  supplies.  Other  enterprises  offering  eoual  promise  of  in¬ 
come  or  that  make  fc::  reduced  farm  and  family  expense.-:  should  bo  substitute^ 
for  cotton  wherever  possible. 


In  the  year  1926,  acreage  and  production  in  the  United  states  were 
the  largest  in  history.  The  acreage  harvested  was  47.1  million;  tne  average 
yield  per  acre -was  182.6  rounds;  and  final  gunnings  were  17.8  million  ira-nii  g. 
bales.  This  crop,  added  to  a  world  carry-over  of  5.4  million  sales  on 
August  1,  1926,  gave  a  total  world  supply  for  the  1926-27  cotton  season  of 
23.2  million  American  bales.  The  supply  •  of  all  growtns  was  o5.5  ulhu., 
calculating-  foreign  growths  to  equivalent  500  pound  bales.  Unuer  the  Vn-is.u 
cf  supply ,  prices  broke  or ec ini lately  and  on  Dec  surer  3,  1926  re acne a  the 
low  point  of  11. 4  cents  per  pound  for  Middling,  '?/«»  fhe  ten  designated^ 
markets.-  Prices  -to  growers  generally  were  Icon  twv  ir.  these  central  markets 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  cotton  belt  considerable  uuutities  oi  lo\.er  giu.ee 
cotton  were  marketed  at  -;  cents  a  pound  and  less,  now  prices ,  ho  vev  u  ,  ham 
the  effect  of  stimulating  consumption  and  exports.  World  consumption.  gained 
rapidly  in  the  latter  half  ox  the  1926-27  season,  any  for  the  season ^ o ^ 
whole  reached  'the  nigh  total  of  15.8  million.  American  cares  (pV.aeretion  ci 
Master  Cotton  Spinners) .  American  exports  also  guinea  and  reacxied  11-0 
million  bales  for  the  season.  The  trend  of  prices  curing  the  latter  na  -f  cu 
the  season  was  •  v. award  and  the  ten  market  average  i  or  tne  year  cs  s  14. u  oen  ... 
a  Pound.  The  season  of  1925-27  it  may  bo  noted,  was  one  in  mr.cn  rreda^ti  n 
materially  exceeded  consumption  and  on  .July  31,  1  ;27 ,  tne  re  were  let  t  t  .o 
million  American  bales  and  10.8  million  halos  of  all.  grow bus  ol  cotter.  in  t 
world  to  be  carried  over. 


3— Cotton 


The  very  good  domestic  demand  conditions  which  existed  in  1928-29 
continued  into  the  first  part  of  the  present  season,  and  up  to  the  first 
cf  November  domestic  consumption  of  cottrn  was  greater  than  it  was  in 
like  periods  in  the  years  1927  or  1S28.  Domestic  mill  consumption,  how¬ 
ever,  declined  considerably  during  November  and  December,  1929,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  corresponding  months  in  1923.  moreover,  sales  of  cotton 
cloth  in  the  two-month  period,  November  and  December,  1929,  according  to 
reports  of  the  Association  of  Cotton  Textile  Merchants  were  about  12  per 
cent  less  than  for  the  same  two  months  in  1928. 

Exports  of  American  cotton  from  August  1  to  December  31,  1322,  were 
&Dout  600,000  bales  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  in  the  previous 
season.  This  reduction  in  exports  is  to  be  attributed  primarily  to  less 
favorable  business  conditions  in  Europe.  Stocks  cf  American  cotton  in 
European  ports  on  December  31  were  smaller  in  1929  than  they  have  been  in 
any  year  since  1925.  Stocks  in  the  United  States,  however,  on  that  date 
were  larger  than  they  were  last  year.  The  total  supply  is  estimated  to  be 
about  the  same  as  it  was  at  that  time  in  1928. 


In  general  it  is  to  be  noted  that  although  acreage  fell  off  in  1927 
from  its  high  point  in  1926,  it  has  increased  each  year  since  1927  and  in 
the  last  two  years  has  stood  at  high  levels.  The  acreage  harvested  in  1929 
was  exceeded  only  by  that  ir  1926  and  1325.  Annual  production  of  cettnn 
in  the  Uni  ted  S  t  a  ^  ^  a  « r-.  a  ~  ~  ~  ^ rr\ —r  r  n 

cf  America  _  _ 

incre* 

G 


cotton 

ates  has  Increased  each  year  since  1927 •  world  consumption 
tu  cotten  has  declined  each  season  since  1226—27.  Although  world 
Consumption  of  American  cotton  decreased,  consumption  of  all  growths  increa 
ed  about  half  a  million  bales  in  1928-2S  over  1927-28.  World  consumption 
American  cotton  has  been  somewhat  greater  than  production  in  each  oi  those 
years  out  average  animal  prices  fer  c< 
successively  lower  eacn  yeai  indie  at  i' 
cotton  in  this  period. 

Production  of  cotton  of  13/16  . 
volume  which  brings  growers  face  to  f; 

The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  of  thes< 
appears  to  have  increased  by  more  than  a 
before,  though  part  of  this  increase  is 
varieties.  Cottons  of  the  lengths  from 
ti cnlar ly  one  inch  and  1-1/32  inches,  h 
as  compared  to  other  lenghts,  while  bet 
premiums  for  two  yoars  past  have  been  d 
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Cot t -n 


Yields  per  a  cue  in  the  United  Spates  r  re  ui&tdph  ally  affected  by  the 
coll  weevil.  Extremely  low  fall  and  winter  temperatures  in  most  cases  are 
followed  by  relatively  11. rat  weevil  •emergence .  Even  with  a  small  emergence , 
however,  damage  may  he  great  if  suruer  conditions  are  favorable,  to  weevils. 

In  the  wester::-,  -part  of  the  belt  the  supp1’t  of  fall  and  ’winter  rainfall  is 
important,  normal  or  above  normal  'winder  vrehioitation  he  in  a  favorable  fu 
average  or  better  yields.  For  the  cot1, on  bait  as  a  -whale  the  viola  ner  acre 
of  cotton  for  the  entire  belt  for-  each  of  the  past  three  years  lias  been 
slightly  below  the  ten  yea::  average  but  in  lb?’,  most  of  the  states  had.  yields 
which  were  higher  than  the  ten  year  average  and  dis exactly  above  those  of 
1921.  It  was  the  low  yields  of  Tetcas,  Oklahoma,  and  North  Carolina,  three 
.states  which  had  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  total  cotton  acreage,  that 
reduced,  the  average  yield  for  the  country  as  a  whole  in  1929.  Drought  was 
largely  responsible  for  low  yields  in  Te.~os  and  Oklahoma,  while  weevils  and 
storms  reduced  the  yield  in  Forth  Carolina. 

In  most  harts  of  the  Cotton  Belt  growers  now  amare* l.y  have  more 
labor  than  was  available  lor  the  1929  crop,  V/hile  the  general  credit 
situation  is  probably  less  restricted  than  a  year  ago,  the  production,  credit 
situation  in  most  parts  of  the  Cotton  Belt  is  slirhtlv  less '-favorable  al¬ 
though  interest  rates  are  ah">f orimately  the  same  as  in  1929. 

In  past-  years  the  amount  of  fertiliz  .r  used  by  farmers  has  varied  with 
the  gross  returns  per  acre  from  the  preceding  cotton  cron  and  the  price  of 
lertiiizer .  Alt  ho  .igh  cotton  prices  for  the  1329  crop  have  averaged  somewhat 
below  prices  for  the  corresponding  period  in  192 c ,  increased  yields  in  most 
states  where  fertilizer  is  generally  used  are  resulting  in  higher  average 
income,  per  acre  than  in  the  -receding  year.  F  utilizer  applicat ions  in  the 
southern  states  in  1929  were  slightly  lower  than  in  1928.  Heto.il  fertilizer 
prices  in  general  are  about  three  per  cent  below  prices  of  a  year  ago  and 
slightly  oeiov  ’-'rices  in  the  spring  of  1929. 


WHEAT 


There  is  little  in  the  wheat  situation  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  at  present  to  indicate  that  prices  icr  the  1930  crop  of 
the  United  States  will  be  reach  different  from  those  prevailing  for  the 
1929  crop,  unless  fall-sown  wheat  suffers  severe  winter  damage  or  the 
spring  wheat  acreage  is  reduced,  world  stocks  will  he  somewhat  reduced 
on  July  1,  1930,  from  those  on  hand  July  1,  1929,  hut  the  world  acreage 
will  probably  not  be  materially  changed  and  yields  per  acre  are  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  so  low  as  in  1929,  when  they  were  below  average,  'world  demand  for 
wheat  appears  to  be  increasing  although  the  annual  increase  may  be  checked 
occasionally  by  unfavorable  financial  or  international  trade  conditions. 

This  increased  demand  is  due  to  growth  of  population  and  to  the  tendency  to 
shift,  in  consumption,  from  other  breadstuff s  to  wheat.  World  production 
of  wheat,  however,  is  keeping  pace  with  the  increasing  demand,  so  that 
there  is  little  prospect  for  a  general  upward  trend  in  prices  for  some  years 
to  come.  Farmers  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  must  expect  to  meet  con¬ 
tinued  keen  competition  in  export  markets  from  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina, 
and  later  on, (.possibly  Russia. 

The  estimated  world  total  acreage,  exclusive  of  Russia  and  China, 
for  harvest  in  1929  was  245,000,000  acres,  as  compared  with  244,700,000 
acres  in  1928,  and  a  five-year  average  of  254,000,000.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  to  increase  acreage  in  all  important  exporting  countries  during 
the  last  five  years.  It  is  possible  that  acreage  expansion  may  be  checked 
temporarily  by  the  experience  of  the  last  two  seasons.  Preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  that  the  acreage  harvested  last  season  in  European  countries 
(outside  of  Russia)  was  somewhat  less  than  the  high  figure  of  1928.  In 
some  of  the  important  European  countries  prices  have  been  relatively  low 
for  the  second  successive  year,  which  may  tend  to  discourage  planting. 
Rounania  has  reduced  its  fall-sown  wheat  acreage,  but  reports  from  north¬ 
ern  Europe  seen  to  indicate  that  the  acreage  will  be  maintained  in  most 
countries.  Conditions  are  not  very  favorable  for  expanding  the  wheat 
are  a  during  the  coming  year  in  surplus-producing  countries  competing  with 
the  United  States.  It  is  possible  that  Canada  will  maintain  its  present 
acreage,  but  a  low  price  in  1928-29  season,  followed  by  a  season  of  low 
yields  in  1929—30  and  only  moderate  prices,  may  discourage  expansion  for 
a  short  time.  Furthermore,  the  Prairie  Provinces  went  ,nto  the  winter 
with  a  deficiency  of  moisture,  which  may  tend  to  reduce  yields  below  aver¬ 
age  in  1330  unless  the  spring  season  is  very  favorable.  Hot  much,  if  any, 
expansion  is  to  be  expected  in  Australia,  where  some  areas  have  had  a  short 
crop  in  the  season  just  closing.  In  Argentina  7  dvr  wncat  prices  and  low 
yields  may  tend  to  encourage  shifting  from  wheat  to  corn,  for  corn  prices 
have  been  good  and  there  is  prospect  of  a  good  crop,  and  to  shift  to  flax, 
for  flax  prices  are  unusually  high* 

Fall  see dings  in  Russia  have  been  about  the  same  as  last  year,  not¬ 
withstanding  efforts  to  increase  the  area-  The  Russian  Government  hopes 
to  increase  spring  wheat  area,  but  the  actual  increase  to  bo  expected  is 
uncertain.  It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  that  there  is  much,  if  any, 
likelihood  that  Russia  will  be  in  position  to  export  appreciable  quanti¬ 
ties  next  year,  unless  the  yield  is  high.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
Russia,  of  course,  may  again  become  an  important  factor  in  the  world  markets. 


2  -  WHEAT 


Hie  production  of  41  countries  in  1929  (which  in  1928  Harvested 
96  per  cent  of  tne  world* s  crop,  outside  of  Russia  and  China)  is  now  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  3,272*000,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  3,800,000,000  last 
year,  and  the  five-yeo.r  average  (1924-1928)  of  3,524,000,000.  However, 
the  reduced  production  in  1929  was  brought  about  by  reduction  in  yield 
and  not  by  reduction  in  acreage.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  all  coun¬ 
tries  reporting  acreages  and  yields  in  1923  was  14  bushels,  as  compared 
with  16  bushels  in  1928,  and  the  five-year  average  of  15  bushels  per  acre. 
There  are  some  indications,  however,  that  yields  per  aero  have  a  slight¬ 
ly  upward  tendency.  It  appears  certain  that  the  yields  in  1920  were  ab¬ 
normally  high,  whereas  the  yields  of  last  season  were  about  as  much  below 
average  as  those  of  the  previous  season  had  been  above. 

The  rye  crop  in  Europe,  where  most  of  it  is  grown,  has  been  large 
for  the  last  two  years  and  prices  have  been  low;  this  may  tend  to  cause 
some  shifting  to  wheat .  The  rye  crop  in  the  United  Status  has  been  de¬ 
clining  rapidly  during  recent  years. 

It  is  probable  that  world  consumption  of  wheat  this  season  will  ex¬ 
ceed  production  and  that  stocks  will  be  somewhat  reduced  by  the  beginning 
of  tne  next  crop  year,  July  1.  Stocks  on  farms  in  the  United  States  on 
January  1,  1930,  were  about  50,000,000  bushels  below  stocks  a  year  ago', 
but  this  is  largely  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  visible  supply  and  mill 
stocks  compared  with  a  year  ago.  The  carry-over  of  old  wheat  for  North 
America  at  the  close  of  the  marketing  year  July  1,  will  probably  be  large 
but  if  the  expected  increase  in  exports  over  those  of  this  season  to  date 
materializes  during  the  next  few  months,  stocks  will  be  less  than  on 
July  1,  1329.  Stocks  of  wheat  in  Argentina  and  Australia  will  probably 
be  smaller  on  account  of  the  very  short  crops,  so  that  export  demand  for 
United  States  wheat  should  be  better  in  June,  July,  and  August  than  in  the 
corresponding  months  last  year.  Present  prospects  as  to  acreage  indicate 
that  with  average  yields  the  world  supply  of  wheat  for  the  1950-31  season 
nay  be  about  equal  to  the  supply  available  for  this  season.  With  a  smal¬ 
ler  carry-over,  world  prices  might  average  slightly  higher ,  but  any  great 
improvement  in  prices  could  result  only  from  yields  below  average.  Simi¬ 
larly  a  season  of  yields  higher  than  average  would  result  in  lower  prices. 

•winter  Wheat ;  The  area,  seeded  to  winter  wheat  in  the  United  States 
in  the  fall  of  1929  is  estimated  to  be  43,690,000  acres.  This  represents 
a  decrease  of  8  per  cent  from  the  large  seeding  in  the  fall  of  1927,  but 
is  2  per  cent  larger  than  the  area  seeded  in  1928  and  is  greater  than  for 
any  other  year  since  1222  when  46,091,000  acres  were  sown.  Hie  most  im¬ 
portant  increases  occurred  in  ♦the  hard  winter  wheat  States  of  Kansas, 
Colorado,  and  Texas,  and  in  the  northern  Great  Plains  States.  There  was 
but  little  net  change  from  last  year  in  the  soft  winter  area  of  the  Corn 
Belt  and  Appalachian  States.  Seedings  in  the  Northwestern  white  wheat 
States  were  about  5  per  cent  less  than  last  year,  probably  because  of  the 
severe  drouth,  but  this  decrease  may  be  of  little  significance,  since  in 
former  years  low  seedings  in  the  fall  have  been  followed  by  higher  seed¬ 
ings  the  next  spring.  ‘Hie  condition  of  the  crop  on  December  1  in  these 
northwestern  States  was  reported  to  be  very  unfavorabl  e  -  about  30  per 
cent  below  average  -  but  conditions  have  materially  improved  since  that 
time  on  account  of  favorable  weather.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  the 


WHEAT 


condition  of  tlie  crop  as  of  the  sane  date  was  reported  average  or  above. 

Unless  adverse  conditions  develop  "between  now  and  harvest  tine, 
another  large  crop  of  winter  wheat  will  be  produced  in  1330.  If  yields 
and  abandonment  are  equal  to  the  average  of  the  last  10  years,  the 
acreage,  seeded  would  result  in  a  production  of  approximately  570,000,000 
bushels,  which  would  be  only  slightly  less  than  the  large  production  of 
576,000,000  bushels  in  each  of  the  last  two  years.  Of  this  total,  hard 
winter  wheat  would  comprise  about  545,000,000  bushels,  soft  winter  wheat 
160,000,000  bushels,  and  white  wheat  45,000,000  bushels.  This  production 
would  keep  us  on  a  level  far  above  domestic  requirements  for  hard  winter 
wheat  and  slightly  above  our  domestic  consumption  of  soft  winter  wheat, 
which  in  recent  years  lias  been  approximately  200,000,000  bushels  for  hard 
winter  and  160,000,000  bushels  for  soft  winter  wheat. 


Hard  Sorinr  Wheat :  Despite  a  slightly  larger  acreage  seeded  in  1929, 
production  of  hard  spring  wheat  in  the  United  States  was  considerably 
less  than  in  1326.  Ike  severe  drought  which  prevailed  over  most  of  the 
region  resulted  in  yields  materially  lower  than  are  normally  obtained. 

Uith  10-year  average  yields,  the  same  acreage  would  have  resulted  in  a 
production  of'  hard  spring  wheat  of  about  160,000,000  or  slightly  above 
our  normal  domestic  requirements,  which  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
150,000,000  bushels.  With  another  large  crop  of  hard  red  winter  wheat 
in  prospect,  hard  spring  wheat  growers  are  likely  to  find  that  an  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  present  -acreage  of  this  class  of  wheat  is  undesirable.  Any 
expansion  would  probably  result  in  lower  prices,  if  average  or  better 
than.  average  yields  -ore  obtained,  unless  the  protein  content  of  hard  win¬ 
ter  wheat  is  lower  than  in  1929.  In  fact,  growers  may  find  it  profitable 
to  reduce  their  present  acreage  somewhat  and  turn  to  flax,  particularly 
if  the  growing  conditions  of  the  hard  winter  crop  continue  favorable. 

(See  Elax  Report  for  a  comparison  of  the  average  returns  from  the  two  crops 


Durum  Wheat:  Durum  wheat  prices  will  probably  continue  relatively 

low  for  another  season  unless  acreage  in  the  United  States  is  further 
curtailed  or  production  in  other  competing  countries  is  reduced.  Prices 
for  red  durum  especially  arc  likely  to  be  low  unless  there  is  a  good  ex¬ 


port  demand  as  a  result  of  smaller  crops  in 
however,  some  indications  of  reduced  acreage 


other  countries.  Thera  are, 
in  the  United  States  and  smal¬ 


ler  crops  in  other  countries.  Developments  in  North  Africa,  and  Southern 
Italy  should  be  watched  carefully  during  the  next  few  months  in  order  to 


judge  how  large  an  acreage  may  best 


be  planted  in  the  United  States. 


Che  durum  wheat  crop  of  1929  for  the  United  States,  which  amounted 
to  about  57,000,000  bushels,  was  the  smallest  since  1926.  Thus  far  this 
season,  however,  durum  wheats  have  sold  at  prices  considerably  below  other 
spring  wheats.  A  large  carry-over  in  the  United  States  and  a  large  crop 
in  Southern  Italy  have  greatly  weakened  demand.  Exports  have  been  small 
so  that  stocks  of  durum  wheat  at  Duluth  and  Minneapolis,  as  of  danu&ry  4, 
were  only  slightly  smaller  than  a  year  before.  It  seems  likely  that  ex¬ 
ports  will  be  somewhat  larger  toward  the  end  of  the  season. 


As  indicated  a  year  ago,  the  domestic  consumption  of  durum  wheat 
appears  to  be  increasing.  Domestic  requirements,  including  seed,  mill 
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grindings,  feed,  and  nixing'  with  other  wheats',  pro 
40  to  45  million  bushels ,  and  when  prices  are  low, 
in  the  country  nay. exceed  these  figores. 


bably  amount  to  at 
th  e  di  s  app  e  ar  anc  o 


out 

with- 


At  present  there  are  no  indications  of  the  probable  outturn  of 
the  1930  Italian  crop.  It  seems  unlikely  that  as’  large  a  crop  as  that 
of  1929  mill  be  repeated.  Conditions  in  North'  Africa,  to  date  appear  to 
be  somewhat  unfavorable  for  the  1930  crop.'  Tunis  reports  the  same 
acreage  as  last  year.  Scarcity  of  rainfall  has  been  unfavorable  to  ger¬ 
mination  and  growth  of  the  crop  'in  Morocco.  Droughty  conditions  naye 
prevailed  in  Algeria  until  recently.  Canadian  acreage  is  not  likely  to 
oe  expanded  much,  if  any,  because  of  the  low  prices  of  the  last  two 
seasons,  foreign  competition  of  durum  in  the  coming  year,  therefore,  is 
not  likely  to  be  greater,  if  as  great,  as  during  1929-30. 


Because  of  low  returns  received  by  growers  in  the  last  two  years, 
it  seems  likely  that  further  reduction  may  be  made  in  the  durum  acreage 
of  the  United  States.  In  1929  the  acreage  of  durum  harvested  was  reduced 
about  22  per  cent  from  the  previous  year’s  level.  A  further  reduction  of 
19  per  cent  for  19-30,  if  accompanied  with  average  yields,  would  result  in 
a  crop  as  large  as  1929.  Whether  .such  a  reduction  will  be  advisable  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  outturn  of  the  1930  durum  production  of  foreign 
countries,  further  .information  concerning  the  outlook  for  the  crop  in 
Northern  Africa  and  Southern  Italy  will  be  available  before  planting  time 
and  spring  wheat  growers  should  take  this  into  account  in  planning  their 
acreage  of  durum  wheat. 


FLAX 


Present  prospects  indicate  higher  returns  are  to  he  expected  from 
flax  in  1930  than  from  wheat  and  other  small  grains  grown  in  the  same  area 
and  under  the  same  conditions.  Some  further  expansion  in  flax  acreage  is 
therefore  warranted  where  land  is  free  from  weeds  or  otherwise  suitable 
for  flax  or  on  which  yields  greater  than  the  average  of  the  region  may  he 
expected.  An  increase  in  acreage  of  one-third  could  he  made  without  fear 
of  reducing  domestic  prices  to  the  world  level.  Such  an  increase  in  acre¬ 
age  with  average  yields  would  produce  a  flax  crop  of  approximately 
32,000,000  bushels,  or  about  11,500,000  bushels  below  domestic  consumption 
of  the  past  two  years.  * 

The  prevailing  high  prices  for  flaxseed  in  the  United  States  are  due 
largely  to  a  decreased  world  production,  to  low  stocks  of  both  seed  and  oil 
and  to  the  differential  advantage  afforded  by  the  tariff.  The  1929  flax 
crop  in  the  United  States  totaled  only  16,838,000  bushels,  the  smallest 
production  since  1922.  Although  the  acreage  seeded  was  larger  than  that  of 
any  year  since  the  record  crop  of  1924,  the  yield  was  sharply  reduced  by 
the  severe  drought  during  the  summer..  If  we  add  to  the  current  production 
last  season's  carryover  and  subtract  probable  seed  requirements  for  1930 
a  supply  of  approximately  19,000,000  bushels  remains  for  commercial  .purposes 
This  represents  a  reduction  of  about  2,000,000  bushels  from  the  short 
1928-1929  domestic  supply  and  11,000,000  bushels  from  the  1927-28  supply. 

Supplies  of  flaxseed  in  Canada  and  Argentina  from  which  we  obtain 
practically  all  of  our  imports  are  also  short  about  29,000,000  bushels,  or 
one-third  less  than  last  year.  The  1929  Canadian  crop  is  estimated  to  be 
2,007,000  bushels  and  the  Argentine  crop  55,627,000  bushels.  The  production 
in  these  countries  the  preceding  yec?r  was  3,614,000  bushels  and  82,791,000 
bushels,  respect iveljr.  No  estimate  is  as  yet  available  for  the  1930  Indian 
crop  but  the  acreage  is  placed  at  2,258,000  acres  which  compares  with  a 
harvested  acreage  of  2,568,000  in  1929.  The  carryover  of  old  crop  seed  in 
Argentina  and  India  was  small,  and  less  seed  will  be  available  for  shipment 
from  Argentina  during  the  remainder  of  the  seasin  than  in  recent  7/ears. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  flaxseed  during  the  past  two  years  has 
averaged  around  43,500,000  bushels.  Our  domestic  supply  of  19,000,000 
bushels  thus  could  supply  less  than  half  our  current  consumption.  Starting 
with  very  heavy  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  1928-29  season,  linseed  oil 
passed  rapidly  into  consuming  channels  and  the  disappearance  of  804,000,000 
pounds  for  the  year  ending  September  30  was  the  largest  on  record.  This 
heavy  consumption  has  reduced  stocks  to  the  lowest  figure  since  1925.  In 
view  of  the  relatively  high  prices  of  linseed  oil  which  are  likely  to 
prevail  during  the  remainder  of  the  crop  season  and  considering  hlso  the 
prospective  lower  levels  of  building  ■  and  business  activity,  consumption 
of  oil  may  be  curtailed  somewhat  below  the  high  levels  of  the  past  two  years 
Some  substitution  of  soybean  and  other  drying  oil4  may  be  encouraged  by 
higher  linseed  oil  prices,  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  linseed  oil  market. 

European  imports  of  Argentine  and  Indian  seed  during  the  past  -j^ason 
were  of  good  volume  up  until  about  the  middle  of  August  when  they  declined 
sharply  to  an  unusually  low  level  and  have  continued  low  since  that  time. 

In  view  of  the  short  crop  in  Argentina  and  the  resulting  higher  prices  for 
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seed,  it  is  probable  that  European  imports  will  not  he  as  large  as  for 
the  past  season.  .This  will  leave  relatively  larger  amo-onts  available 
for  export  to  the  United  States.  Feed  supplies  in  Europe  are  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  last  year,  due  to  unusually  favorable  feed  grain  crops, 
so  that  the  foreign  demand  for  linseed  meal  is  likely  to  be  lower  than 
last  year. 


The  relatively  high  prices  prevailing  for  flaxseed  in  the  United 
States  is  likely  to  encourage  some  further  expansion  in  flax  acreage. 

If  farmers  respond  to  these  relative  prices  in  1930  as  they  have  in  the 
past  they  will  increase  their  flax  acreage  between  40  and  50  per  ce^Qrga?e 
over  the  acreage  in  1929.  Farmers  should  hesitate  to  make  such  a  marked  f 
as  this  as  it  unquestionably  would  result  in  prices  much  lower  than  those 
received  for  the  1929  crop.  If  acreage  is  not  increased  more  than  one- 
third,  flax  promises  to  be  a  more  profitable  crop  than  wheat  and  other 
small  grains  grown  in  competition  with  it.  At  average  yields  the  net 
returns  per  acre  from  flax  selling  at  $2.00  per  bushel  would  be  equivalent 
to  those  from  wheat  selling  at  $1.40  per  bushel.  With  the  sane  average 
yields  flax  at  $1.90  per  bushel  would  be  as  profitable  as  wheat  at  $1.30 
and  at  $1.60  per  bushel  as  profitable  as  wheat  at  $1.10.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  flax  sold  at  $2.20  per  bushel,  wheat  would  have  to  sell  for 
slightly  over  $1.50  to  be  as  nrofitable.  The  relation  between  acre  returns 
from  flax,  oats  and  barley  is  even  more  favorable  to  flax.  In  the  four 
spring  wheat  States,  flax  has’ averaged  7.9  bushels  and  wheat  12.2  bushels 


the  east 


ten  years. 


RICE 


The  outlook  is  for  a  continued  improvement  in  rice  prices 
in  the  Southern  Belt  f or  the  remainder  of  the  current  season  and 
through  the  1930-31  season.  California  prices  are  expected  to  show 
some  further  advance  this  pear  but  prices  of  California  rice  during 
the  1930-31  season  will  be  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
developments  in  the  crop  and  mar.-cet  situation  in  Japan.  The  demand 
for  American  rice  is  increasing  slowly  in  the  United  States,  insular 
territories  and  foreign  countries.  Competition  of  foreign  grown 
rice  is,  however,  likely  to  prevent  much  further  increase  in  foreign 
demand. 

Prospects  are  that  with  about  the  same  acreage,  rice  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Southern  States  will  be  smaller  in  1930  than  in  1929 
when  yields  and  quality  were  much  above  average,  .and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  prices  for  southern  rice  will  be  higher.  It  usually 
requires  two  or  three  years  for  rice  acreage  to  change  materially 
because  of  production  practices  peculiar  to  rice  growing  and  because 
of  the  relatively  large  capital  requirements.  Rice  production  in 
the  United  States  for  the  three  years  1923-1925,  inclusive,  was 
relatively  low  and  during  the  3-year  period  1926  to  1928  production 
was  relatively  high.  The  1929  production  was  well  under  the  level 
of  tho  previous  three  years  and  appears  to  be  the  first  year  of 
another  period  of  relatively  low  production. 

Rice  acreage  in  the  Southern  Bolt  for  next  year  probably 
could  be  increased  as  much  as  four  per  cent  or  about  25,000  acres 
.without  depressing  prices  below  the  1929  levels.  The-  production 
of  rice  in  the  Southern  Belt  for  1929  7as  34,000,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  35,000,000  for  1928  and  36,000,000  for  1927.  The 
1929  yield  of  45  bushels  per  acre  was  well  above  the  ten-year  aver¬ 
age  of  40  bushels  md  is  largely  responsible  for  tho  total  yield 
being  only  one  million  bushels  short  of  the  1928-29  crop.  The 
season's  supply  of  southern  rice,  however,  was  1,300,000  Bushels 
short  of  last  year  because  of  a  smaller  carry-over  into  1929-30. 

The  good  quality  of  this  year's  crop  has  materially  increased  the 
mill  turnout,  thus  maxing  the  year’s  supply  of  milled  rice  propor¬ 
tionately  greater  than  the  estimate  of  rough  rice.  Exports  of 
southern  rico  for  tho  first  five  months  of  tho  current  season  were 
considerably  less  than  in  the  c  or  re  spond i ng  period  of  1928-29. 

It  seems  probable  that  exports  -will  continue  to  run  behind  last 
year  in  view  of  the  low  prices  of  Asiatic  rices  in  competitive 
markets  and  the  tendency  for  United  States  rico  prices  to  riso. 

This  reduction  in  exports  may  result  in  a  slightly  larger  carry¬ 
over  of  southern  rice  at  the  beginning  ef  tho  1930-31  season, 
but  this  is  likely  to  be  offset  by  the  prospect  of  a  small  pro¬ 
duction  of  southern  rice  In  1930. 


2-Rice 


The  1929  crop  estimate  for  California  was  6,000,000 
bushels  as  compared  with.  8,000,00 0  harvested  ir  1928.  Stocks 
of  California  rice  on  August  1,  1929  were-  less  than  on  the 
same  date  in  1923.  California  rice  is,  therefore,  in  consid¬ 
erably  smaller  supply  than  last  year,  but  it  is  still  defin¬ 
itely  on  an  export  basis.  The  low  prices  prevailing  in  Asiatic 
rice  exporting  countries  may  restrict  purchases  of  California 
rice  by  Japan,  while  the  large  rice  crops  of  Italy  and  Spain 
will  tend  to  reduce  California  exports  to  Europe  and  South 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  prospect  of  larger 
rice  exports  to  Japan  this  season  than  in  1928-29  in  view  of 
the  reduction  in  Japanese  production  in  1929  and  the  recent 
stabilization  of  Japanese  currency.  In  view  of  the  smaller 
supply  of' California  rice,  ho  //ever,  it  seems  probable  that 
exports  vlll  be  sufficiently  largo  in  1929-30  to  result  in 
some  further  reduction  in  the  stocks  on  August  1,  1930  as  com¬ 
pared  vith  August  1,  1929,  If  rice  acreage  in  California  in 
1930  is  maintained  or  slightly  increased  over  last  year1 s  fig¬ 
ures,  and  an  average  yield  obtained.,  the  production  will  be 
about  equal  to  requirements  of  the  domestic  market  and. Hawaii  .• 
Production  in  excess  of  this  amount  must  be  sold  in  foreign 
markets,  particularly  Japan,  about  which  no  prediction  can  be 
made  at  present. 
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OATS 


Oats  prod-action  for  msr'-et  during  the  1930  cron 
"bring  better  returns  to  procLuoers  tnan  during  the  past 
ial  improvement  in  either  domestic  or  export  demand  is 
more  active  competition  from  larger  supplies  of  other 
probable. 


■”■60  0  is  not  likely  to 
crop  year,  ho  mater- 
in  prospect  while 
feedgrains  arrears 


Supplies  for  tne  current  year  are  below  thcseof  last  year  by  around 
150,000,000  bushels  or  10  per  cent.  A  decrease  of  200,000,000  bushels  in 
crop  outturn  was  partially  offset  by  an  increase  of  50,000,000  bushels  in 
carryover  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  August  1,  1929.  This  decrease  in 
production  was  due  to  a  decrease  of  around  1,  500,000  acres  in  the  area 
Harvested  m  19c9  and  a  vield  of  3.7  bushels  below  the  nigh  yield  of  1928, 
Production  of  oats  in.  1929  was  below  1926  and  below  average  in  each  Grand 
Division  except  the  South  Atlantic  States  where  production  was  fully  10  tier 
cent  soove  the  10  year  average  (1918-27).  In  the  North  Atlantic  States  pro- 
duction  of  oats  was  25  per  cent  below  average.  In  the  North  Central  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  where  nearly  half  the  entire  cron,  and  ever 
half  of  tne  market  Oats  are  produced,  the  1929  cro^  was  only  2  per  cent 
below  average.  There  has  been  a  downward  trend  in  the  eroportien  of  the 
oacs  crop  of  this  area  shinned  to  market  which  reflects  the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  this  area  in  the  feeding  of  livestock.  This  trend  will  nrobably 
continue  since  livestock  numbers  have  shown  some  further  exnansion  in  this 
area. 


Demand  for  oats  during  the  next  crop  season  is  net  likely  to  be 
stronger  than  during  the  current  year,  beginning  August  1,  1929.  The  con¬ 
tinued  decline  in  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  during  coming  years  nay 
oe  to  some  extent  offset  by  increased  numbers  of  cattle.  Increased  quanti¬ 
ties  of  oats  have  been  used  -in  mixed  feeds  for  dairies  and  -poultry  and  this 
may  broaden  further  the  outlet  for  market  oats  during  the  coming  wear.  On 
the  other  hand  should  supplies  of  other  feedgrains  be  equal  to  the  average 
the  market  demand  for  oats  may  be  reduced.  Export  trade  in  oats  is  of 
little  significance  since  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  usually  ex¬ 
ported.  Canada  is  the  principal  destination  of  cats  exoorts  with  smaller 
quantities  going  to  Mexico  and  Central  American  countries.  The  steadily 
expanding  acreage  of  feedgrains  in  Canada  during  recent  years  appears  un¬ 
favorable  to  increase  import  takings  of  United  States  oats  in  the  future. 
Even  with  such  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  Canadian  oats  crop  as  has  oc¬ 
curred  during  1929  when  only  280,000,000  bushels  were  produced  as  against 
452,000,000  bushels  in  1928,  United  States  exports  in  Canada  have  been 
smaller  tnan  during  the  preceding  year.  Canada  still  has  on  hand  relatively 
large  supplies  of  other  feeds tuffs  particularly  barley  as  a  result  of 
smaller  exports  for  the  season  to  date,  which  may  restrict  import  inquiry 
for  United  States  oats  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 


The  acreage  of  oats  in  the  United  States  has  Nad  a  rather  cLefinite 
downward  orend  since  1921.  The  increase  in  the  seeded,  area  in  1925,  due 
to  a  large  abandonment  of  winter  wheat,  was  again  followed  by  a  rather 
marked  decrease  in  acreage  for  each  following  year.  In  view  cf  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  iurther  declines  in  the  horse  population  of  the  United  States, 
botn  in  cities  and  on  farms,  and  the  apparently  lower  gross  and  net  returns 
from  marks o  oats  when  compared  with  competing  crops,  a  further  decline  in 
oats  acreage  is  probable.  Yields  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  have 
tend.ed  slightly  upward  since  1921  ar.d  if  continued  may  tend  to  offset  the 
decrease  in  acreage. 


BARLEY 


No  material  improvement  in  demand  for  United  States  Barley  is  in  prospect 
for  the  crop  year  Beginning  August  1,  1930.  Prospective  numbers  of  livestock 
indicate  no  expansion  in  domestic  requirements  while  European  prospects  suggest 
only  a  slight  increase  in  foreign  demand.  Some  increase  in  hog  numbers  in  sev¬ 
eral  European  countries  and  the  likelihood  that  such  Bountiful  crops  of  feed 
grains  as  were  produced  in  1929  will  not  Be  repeated  in  1930,  promise  somewhat 
larger  European  imports  of  feed  grains  than  during  the  past  season.  Such  an  in¬ 
crease  in  European  demand  for  feed  grains  may  Be  reflected  in  greater  takings 
of  United  States  Bariev,  although  increased  competition  may  Be  expected  from 
Canada  and  Argentina  where  acreage  is  expanding.  Barley  is  Being  substituted 
in  increasing  amounts  for  oats  and  corn  in  hog  and  cattle  rations  and  giving 
larger  per  acre  returns  than  cats.  In  many  areas  Barley  produces  mere  pounds 
of  feed  per  acre  than  oats;  in  such  areas  Barley  will  probably  continue  to  Be 
worth  more  per  acre  than  oats  in  years  of  average  yields  even  should  Barley 
production  continue  to  increase. 

A  record  acreage  of  Barley  totaling  13,212,000  acres  was  harvested  in 
1929.  Yields  were  about  5  Bushels  per  acre  less  than  in  1928  But  only  slightly 
Below  average  and  a  total  crop  of  307,105,000  Bushels  was  produced  compared 
with  357,487,000  in  1928.  Earm  and  market  stocks  on  August  1  totaled  24,880,000 
Bushels  compared  with  11,147,000  the  previous  year,  so  that  total  supplies  of 
Barley  were  only  about  10  per  cent  Below  the  record  amount  of  last  season. 

Barley  production  in  Europe  in  1929  was  about  9  per  cent  above  the  1928 
crop  and  in  addition  Europe  had  large  oats  and  potato  crons  and  an  exceptionally 
large  corn  crop.  There  was  also  increased  competition  from  DanuBian  and  Russian 
Barley  in  European  markets  during  the  Past  season  so  that  imports  of  American 
Barley  were  greatly  reduced  and  there  are  nr  prospects  of  any  material  improve¬ 
ment  in  export  demand  during  the  remainder  of  this  crop  year.  United  States  Bar¬ 
ley  exports  from  August  1  through  December  totaled  only  about  14,500,000  Bushels 
compared  with  41,000,000  Bushels  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  While 
the  1929  United  States  crop  was  around  50,000,000  Bushels  Below  the  record  out¬ 
turn  of  1923  most  of  this  increase  has  Been  offset  By  the  increased  stocks  at 
the  Beginning  of  the  season  and  By  the  reduced  exports,  so  that  the  carryover 
next  August  now  premises  to  equal  the  large  supplies  in  store  at  the  Beginning 
cf  the  current  season  unless  there  is  an  unexpected  increase  in  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  or  in  exports. 

Rapidly  diminishing  stocks  of  corn  and  increased  demand  for  feed  grains  as 
a  result  of  drought  in  the  North  Central  States  early  in  the  fall  increased  the 
domestic  demand  for  Barley  soon  after  harvest.  Later,  however,  rains  improved 
fall  pastures  and  demand  slackened.  Since  then  less  favorable  markets  for  dairy 
products,  lower  prices  of  millfeeds  and  continued  limited  export  demand  have 
caused  a  continued  dull  Barley  market  with  prices  Belov,'  those  cf  a  year  ago. 

Barley  has  Been  a  more  profitable  crop  than  oats  in  the  North  Central 
States  during  the  past  few  years.  These  States  produce  approximately  80  per  cenJ 
of  the  total  domestic  crop.  Based  upon  the  five  year  average  yields  of  27  and 
32  Bushels  per  acre  of  Barley  and  oats  or  1296  and  1024  pounds,  respectively , 
in  these  States  oats  would  have  to  sell  at  463  at  the  form  to  yield  the  same 
returns  as  Barley  at  553,  the  av  rage  farm  price  December  1.  Barley  at  50# 
would  Be  equivalent  to  oats  at  426  oer  bushel  and  barley  at  60^  would  equal 
oats  at  513  per  bushel.  With  per  acre  yields  equal  to  the  average  of  the  five 
years  1924-28,  gross  per  acre  returns  on  barley  were  $17.75  compared  with 
$13.13  for  oats  on  the  basis  of  the  average  farm  price  of  those  years.  Eor  the 
four  spring  wheat  States  the  xross  per  acre  returns  for  Barley  were  $14.50  com¬ 
pared  with  $12.10  for  oats,  $15.70  for  wheat  and  $16.20  for  flax.  In  view  of  the 
probable  continued  decrease  in  horse  numbers  and  with  numbers  of  feed  animals 
likely  to  increase  a  continuation  of  the  favorable  margin  of  Barley  over  cats 
seems  likely. 
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With  normal  planting  conditions,  0.0  increase  in  corn  acreage  in  1930  of 
nearly  2  per  cent  eight  he  r. acted.  Should  an  average  yield  per  acre  he  ob¬ 
tained  corn  production  would  he  about  5  per  cent  larger  than  in  1929.  With  the 
\  possibility  of  lower  feeding  requirement?  and  no  material  improvement  in 
commercial  or  European  demand  for  American  corn,  prices  for  the  1930  corn  crop 
are  likely  to  he  lower  than  for  either  the  1923-  or  1929  crops.  Some  improvement 
in  cash  corn  prices  is  possible  between  January  1930  and  the  period  when  new  crop 
prospect?  begin  to  affect  the  market.  With  an  increase  in  cattle  numbers 
definitely  underway,  the  long-time  outlook  is  -for  corn  pi  ices  to  be  somewhat  more 
favorable  relative  to  livestock  prices  than  in  recent  years. 


The  total  supply  of  corn  on  November  1,  1929  was  about  6  per  cent  cr 
175,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  supply  of  each  of  the  past  three  years ,  and 
was  the  smallest  since  1924.  About  10  per  cent  less  cats  and  barley  was  available 
at  the  beginning  of  this  season  than  last  and  the  grain  sorghum  crop  in  1929  was 
nearly  30  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1928.  Supplies  of  hay  are  slightly  larger 
than  last  year. 

Distribution  of  the  1529  crop  differed  aa.teria.lly  from  that  cf  1928.  About 
71  per  cent  of  the  1929  corn  crop  was  produced  in  the  North  Central  States  as 
compared  with  75  per  cent  cf  the  1928  crop  and  G9  per  cent  of  the  1927  crop.  A 
year  ago  supplies  of  corn  were  large  in  the  Corn  Belt,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
half,  and  smaller- thaw-average  in  the  Southeastern  and  Far  Western  States.  This 
season,  the  supply  of  corn  in  the  Eastern  half  cf  the  Corn  Belt  was  about  12,3 
per  cent  below  a  year  age  and  in  the  Western  half,  7.4  per  cent  below.  In 
Debra ska  and  South  Dakota,  however,  the  1929  production  of  corn  exceeded  that  of 
1928  by  about  14  per  cent.  Production  of  corn  in  Southern  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  Biver  and  in  the  Far  Fes  tern  States  was  considerably  larger  tnan  in 
1528  and  slightly  larger  than  average,  whereas  production  in  Missouri.  Kansas, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  was  only  7C  per  cent  of  the  1923  production. 


Farm  stocks  of  corn  on  January  1,  1930  were  estimated  to  be  about  3.5  per 
cent  less  than  the  year  previous;  in  the  ee.stern  Corn  Beit  States  the  decline 
was  about  9  per  cent,  and  in  the  western  Corn  Belt  about  7.4  per  cent. 


Changes  from  a  year  ago  in  the  farm  price  cf 
these  oranges  in  supplies  in  all  areas  except  the  3' 
Corn  Belt  States  the  farm  .rice  of  December  1,  1929 
than  the  year  before  in  Nebraska  to  5  cents  higher 
Wisconsin,  and  13  cents  higher  in  Missouri,  and  avo 
12  Corn  'Belt  States.  In  the  southern  States  east  o 
changes  in  farm  price  ranged  from  no  change  in  Mary 
lower  in  Georgia.  West  of  the  river,  prices  advauc 
Texas  and  11  cents  in  Oklahoma.  In  the  Far  western 
production  cf  corn  was  accompanied  by  increases  in 
demand  for  feeding  in 


corn  on  December  1  reflected 
■  v  Western  States.  In  the 
ranged  from  2  cents  lower 
in  Indiana,  Michigan  and 
raged  3  cents  higher  for  the 
•f  the  Mississippi  Biver  the 
land  and  Virginia  t°  17  cents 
ed  7  cents  in  Arkansas  and 
States,  however,  increased 
or ice,  reflecting  the  strong 


Do.  and  far  feeding  during  the  remainder  of  this  season  will  be  less  ^nan 
a  year  ago,  as  there  are  substantially  fewer  hogs  on  farms,  especially  xn^trose 
States  where  corn  production  was  materially  less  than  in  1928.  Declines  in 
numbers  of  hogs  on  farms  January  1  ranged  from  little  to  no  decrease  -m  >'a« 
Minnesota,  and  Nebraska ,  to  about  5  per  cent  less  in  Illinois,  m  1°  p-  ?eril/ 
less  in  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Missouri,  and  possibly  20  per  cent  lestp  in 
and  Oklahoma.  The  downward  trend  in  horses  and  mules  continues  a  0  the  rate  3 
to  4  nor  cent  a  year.  The  lower  prices  of  dairy  products  wiri  disooesrage  i.e ciny 


2  -  COHN 

feeding  of  corn  to  milk  cots.  On  the  other  hand,  the  numbers  of  milk  cows  and  of 
beef  cattle  on  farms  are  several  per  cent  greater  then  a  year  ago,  although  the 
number  of  cattle  on  feed  is  about  the  so ae,  Some  increase  in  the  demand  for  corn 
in  western  Iowa  and  in  Nebraska 'may  Is  expected  to  develop  as  a  consequence  of 
the  pronounced  shortage  of  feed  grains  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Ji 

< 

The  European  demand  for  American  corn,  which  was  such  an  important  factor 
a  year  ago  at  this  time  will  not  tend  to  strengthen  prices  during  the  1929-' 50 
season.  The  1S29  Duron eun  corn  cron  was  about  676,000,000  bushels  or  about  87 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1908,  aid  prospects  in  Argentina  are  for  a  crop  larger 
than  a  year  ago.  The  supply  cf  other  f  c :.d  crops  in  Europe  this  season  is  also 
larger  than  last  year. 

Last  winter  market  prices  of  corn  made  a  sharp  advance  during  January, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  short  crop  prospects  ’in  Argentina  and  strong  European 
demand ,  and  then  declined  until  the  end  of  hay.  Influenced  by  unfavorable  grow¬ 
ing  conditions,  during  the  summer  months ,  and  s call  supplies,  prices  advanced 
materially  during  tin  summer  until  September.  Thev  then  declined  until  the  first*, 
part  of  January  1950,  when  Number  3  yellow  com  at  Chicago  sold  for  85  cents. 
During  November  and  December,  prices  at  Chicago  averaged  about  4  cents,  above 
the  same  tine  last  year.  During  the  last  part  of  January,  1950,  corn  prices  have 
been  substantially  lower  than  at  this  time  last  year.  The  margin  between  the 
lower  and  better  grades  of  corn  lias  been  greater  than  usual,  because  of  the  low 
quality  of  receipts. 


It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  decline  in  the  demand  for  com,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  is  fully  sufficient  to  offset  the  decrease  of  about  6  per 
cent  in  supply  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  usual  seasonal  trend  of  corn 
prices  is  generally  upward  during  the  next  few  months  until  new-crop  prospects 
become  a  dominant  price-determining  factor,  a  year  ago  the  seasonal  trend  was 
downward  during  these  months  following  the  sharp  rise  in  prices  during  January, 
Prices  of  corn  are  much  more  likely  to  follow  their  usual  upward  trend  this 
season  than  a  year  ago  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  some  improvement  in 
cash  corn  prices  between  now  and  June, 


Unless  weather  conditions  are  particularly  adverse  this  spring  the  acreage 
of  corn  planted  will  probably  be  larger  than  in  1929  when  it  was  the  lowest  in  If 
years.  Acreage  of  corn  in  1923  was  unusually  low  in  Missouri  and  in  the  eastern 
Corn  Belt  States,  because  of  unfavorable  conditions  at  planting  time.  It  is 
doubtful  if  it  will  exceed  100,000,000  acres  in  1930,  as  the  general  trend  of 
corn  acreage  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  downward  In  all  sections  except 
in  the  West  South  Central  States.  If  the  abandonment  of  winter  wheat  or  legume 
hay  crops  should  be  unusually  high  this  winter,  some  additional  increase  in  coin 
acreage  may  be  expected.  Yields  per  acre  of  corn  in  1929  were  5.2  per  cent  less 
than  in  1928  and  3.8  per  cent  below  the  ten-year  average.  With  some  increase  in 
acreage  end  with  average  yields ,  a  cron  somewhat  larger  then  that  of  1929  would 
oe  produced.  The  general  trend  cf  corn  yields  per  acre  have  been  upward  in 
most  cf  the  northern  States  east  of  the  Missouri  F.iver  and  upward  rather  than 
downward  for  the  whole  country* 


The  numbers  of  hogs  to  be  fed  from  the  1930  corn  crop  will  probably  oo 
less  than  fro n  the  1929  crop,  as  farmers  aim  already  reducing  hog  numners  as  a 
result  of  smaller  production  of  the  1929  corn  crop.  The  numbers  oi  horses  and 
mules  will  continue  to  decline.  Cattle  numbers ,  however,  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  and  conditions  for  dairy  feeding  in  1930- 1 51  are  expected  to  D3  more 
favorable  than  during  the  present  season.  Some  improvement  in  foreign  demand 
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may  be  expected  should  the  cpop  of  feed  grains  harvested  in  Europe  in  193C,  and 
the  1931  corn  crop  in  the  Argentine,  he  average  or  below.  If  the  1S30  corn 


cron  is  s one what  larger  than  the  -929  crop 


it  is  not  likely  that  prices  -.7 ill 


equal  those  of  the  present  seas  bits  or  a  year  a.  go. 

There  has  been  a  downward  trend  in  corn  acreage  in  the  S  oates  cast  of 
the  Mississippi  H'iver  since  192-1.  In  1921,  the  total  area  naive s ted  in  dese 
States  :ms  51.5  million  acres,  but  by  1923  the  acreage  had  declined  to  4--,  p 
million,  and  in  1929  to  43.2  million  acres.  The  downward  trend  has  been  fairly 
general  in  all  sections  of  the  eastern  States  and  may  oe  expected  uo  continue 
for  some  time,  but  is  likely  to  be  less  marked  than  during  the  last  nine  year... 
Increases  in  States  west  ef  the  Mississippi  River  have  partially  ofiset  i-ne 
downward  trend  in  the  eastern  States  so  that  the  total  corn  acreage  in  the 
United  States  has  declined  only  from  103.9  million  m  1921,  to  lv  ,  -  milxJ.on  in 
1928,  and  98.0  million  in  1929,  which  was  the  smallest  acreage  in  ten  years. 

The  upward  trend  in  acreage  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  reached  •,1-Lyl-L'-n 

in  1924  and  since  then  acreage  has  held  fairly  constant.  These  trends ^o±  acre¬ 
age  indicate  tliat  during  the  next  few  years  the  corn  acreage  in  the  united  States 
is  not  likely  to  exceed  100  million  acres,  except  in  years  ot  heavy  wheat- 
abandonment  or  in  years  following  very  unfavorable  prices  for  cct-ton.  Tne  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  acreage  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  has  oeon 
largely  due  to  the  downward  trend  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  all  crops  -'-n  orj.s 
area,  to  the  effect  of  the  corn  borer  and  to  the  unfavorable  prices  for  corn  com¬ 
pared  with  prices  for  other  crops,  notably  cotton  and  truck  crops. 


Looking 
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beyond  the  next  year  or  two  it  appears  that  with -increasing 
la,  the  price  for  corn  will  become  higher,  relative  to  prices 
than  lias  been  the  case  in  recent  years.  This  is  more  likely  to 
er  prices  for  livestock,  rather  than  iron  corn  prices  actually 
s  for  the  crops  of  1927,  1928,  or  1929. 


^he  outlook  for  beef  cattle  in  1930  appears  less  favorable  than 
conditions  which  characterized  the  industry  in  1929.  Slaughter  probably 
'will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1929  and  demand  is  expected  to  be  slightly 
less.  The  high  prase  of  the  beef  cattle  price  cycle  which  lias  prevailed 
since  the  latter  part  of  1927  is  expected  to  continue  during  1930.  How¬ 
ever,  average  prices  for  all  rrades  for  the  entire  year  may  be  somewhat 
lower  tnan  those  of  1929.  Beef  cattle  raisers  v;hc  eon  terra  late  expanding 
production  are  faced  with  a  general  tendency  to  increase  cattle  numbers 
and  with  a  downward,  trend  in  prices  over  the  next  decafs.  Cattle  feeders, 
also,  will  need  to  exercise  great  caution  during  the  period  of  a  declining 
price  level. 

The  number  cf  all  cattle  on  farms  apparently  reached  the  low  point 
of  the  production  cycle  in  1328  and  since  then  the  tendency  of  cattle 
numbers  has  oeen  slightly  upward.  The  estimated  number  of  cattle  on  farms 
January  1,  1930  was  57,967,000.  This  was  1,500,000  head  or  2.7  per  cent 
more  than  on  January  1,  1929  and  2,291,000  no re  than  in  1928.  Increases 
were  general  in  all  states  in  all  areas  except  the  Tar  '.Test,  where  a  decrease 
oz  1  per  cent  in  the  total  number  was  shown.  Most  of  the  increase  was  in 
cattle  xept  for  milk  including  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Increases  in 
cattle  kept  chiefly  for  beef  were  relatively  snail. 

Total  inspected  slaughter  of  cattle  during  192°  was  8,324,000  head  or 
2  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1928  and  slaughter  cf  calves  4,489,000  head  or 
about  4  per  cent  smaller.  Compared  with  the  record  slaughter  in  1925 
Slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  in  1929  showed  a  decrease  of  2,515,000  head 
cr  about  15  per  cent.  The  1929  decrease  in  slaughter  was  in  cows ,  heifers 
and  calves;  steer  slaughter  being  larger  than  in  1928.  The  decrease  in 
calf  slaughter  ^ '  ci,  S  largely  in  beef  type  calves.  Apparently  the  movement 
to  increase  cattle  numbers  is  following  the  line  cf  increasing  breeding  stock 
and  holding  back  calves  of  beef  type,  rather  than  holding  back  steers. 

Although  the  number  rf  cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Bolt  cn  January  1, 
1930  was  about  one  per  cent  less  than  on  January  1,  1929,  the  total  supply 
ot  cattle  In  that  area  which  may  be  fed  for  market  this  year  was  somewhat 
lar gew  than  a  year  ago.  This  condition  was  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
tne  movement  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  into  the  Corn  Belt  during  the  last 
6  months  of  1929  was  a  little  larger  than  in  1328,  that  an  increased  number 
of  cattle  were  raised  in  that  area,  and  that  on  January  1  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  cattle  were  being  roughed  through  instead  cf  being  on  full  feed 
than  a  year  earlier. 


Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  movement  back  to  the  country  it  seems 
probable  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  cattle  on  feed  January  1  will  be 
marketed  during  the  first  3  months  of  1920  than  in  1929.  Market  supplies 
of  fed  cattle  during  the  first  half  of  1930,  however,  are  expected  to  be 
about  the  same  as  in  1929.  If  there  is  a.  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
dairymen  to  cull  their  herds  more  closely  than  usual,  market  supplies  of 
slaughter  cattle  other  than  fed  stock  during  that  period  will  be  larger 
than  in  1929. 


2  -  Beef  Cattle 


Market  supplies  of  fed  cattle  during  the  second  half  of  1330  will 
he-  determined  to  a  consider a ole  extent  by  the  trend  of  cattle  prices  during 
the  first  4  or  5  months  of  this  year  and  also  by  the  trend  of  corn  prices. 

The  supply  next  summer  and  fall  will  probably  include  a  larger  proportion 
of  light  cattle  than  in  1929.  Market  supplies  of  grass  and  dairy  cattle 
during  the  last  6  months  of  1930  will  probably  be  no  larger  than  in  1929 
and  whether  slaughter  of  such  cattle  will  be  larger  or  smaller  than  in  1929 
will  depend  upon  the  demand  for  stockcrs  and  .feeders.  Calf  slaughter  during 
the  last  half  of  1330  will  probably  be  smaller  than  in  1929. 

There  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  significant  change  in  imports 
during  1930,  although  imports  of  slaughter  cattle  and  calves  from  Canada 
and  of  stockers  and  feeders  from  Mexico  increased  slightly  in  1929. 

Cattle  movements  into  the  United  States  during  1929  totaled  509,000, 
an  increase  of  13,000  head  over  1928  and  of  55,000  head  ever  1927,  according 
to  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The  1929  arrivals  represented 
slightly  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms  in  the  United 
States  on  January  1,  1930.  or  6.1  per  cent  of  federally  inspected  slaughter 
in  1929.  Stockers' and  feeders  comprised  about  68  per  cent  of  the  1923  in¬ 
spections  compared  with  .71  per  cent  in  1928.  Combined  importations  of  dairy 
and  breeding  stock  increased  29  per  cent  during  1329.  Canadian  government 
reports  indicate  some  reduction  in  cattle  supplies  in  eastern  Canada  for  1930. 

Conditions  indicate  that  importations  of  beef  into  the  United  States 
during  1330  will  at-  least  equal  those  of  1929.  The  outstanding  reasons  for 
this  expectation  are;  ( 1)  South  American  beef  production  will  be  as  large 
as,  if  not  larger  than  in  1929,  especially  in  Argentina,  which  country 
furnishes  50  per  cent  of  the  American  canned  beef  supplies;  (2)  the  European 
market  for  South  American  beef  gives  no  indication  of  material  improvement 
over  conditions  prevailing  in  1328  and  1929,-  and  (3)  the  continued  relatively 
favorable  market  for  beef  in  the  United  States. 

About  143,000,000  pounds  of  fresh,  cured  and  conned  beef  were  in¬ 
spected  for  entry  into  the  United  States  during  19.89  compared  with  about 
129,000,000  pounds  in  1328,  and  80 ,000,000  pounds  in  1927.  Total  inspec¬ 
tions,  therefore,  nearly  doubled  in  3  years.  The  1929  inspections  cf  canned 
beef  reached  77,000,000  pounds,  a.  figure  more  than  double  the  1927  entries. 

Supplies  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  beef  entering  the  United  States 
during  1929  showed  a  decrease  of  about  25  per  cent  compared  with  1923.  This 
was  brought  about  largely  by  decreased  shipments  to  this  country  from  Be w 
Zealand,  but  supplies  from  Canada  were  also  materially  reduced. 

Demand  for  slaughter  cattle ' during  the  first  half  of  1930  will 
probably  be  below  that  in  the  same  period  of  1329,  but  in  the  second  six 
months  it  is  likely  to  be  nearer  that  of  a  year  earlier.  The  recession  in 
the  consumer  demand  for  beef  which  began  in  the  .latter  part  of  1929  is  likely 
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to  continue  during; 


‘irst  half  of  the  year  at  least.  Improver 


In 


demand  during  the  remainder  of  the  rear  Till  be  largely  governed  by  the 
extent  that  industrial  activity  increases  and  by  the  prices  oi  other  meats. 
Demand  for  feeder  cattle  in  the  spring  months  is  not  likely  to  equal  the 


unusually  strong  demand  of  last  spring 


durm 


the  late  summer  and  ear 


ta-i 


probably  will  show  an  improvement  ever  the  corresponding  period  on  192v. 


1  downward  course  until  the  lew  point  is 
bis  low  point  probably  will  net  be  much  below 


The  seasonal 


The  gradual  increase  in  demand  for  beef  which  has  been  under  way 
since  1921  continued  during  a  greater  part  of  1929.  Tnis  was  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  for  the  yee.r  per  capita  consumption  decreased  1.3  per  ce no, 
whereas  retail  prices  increased  7  per  cent  over  1928.  Tnis  is  a  greater 
increase  in  price  than  would  ordinarily  accompany  such  a  slight  decrease 
in  supplies.  During  the  last  two  months  of  1929  demand  fell  off  somev.nat. 

The  demand  for  feede  r  cattle  in  the  last  half  of  ->-929  was  decide  lay 
weaker  than  in  the  same  period  of  1923,  particular  -y  during  the  late  summer 
and  early  fall.  An  increase  of  about  2  per  cent  in  shipments  to  tne  ccuntiy 
from  leading  markets  during  the  last  half'  of  the  year  was  accompanied  ay  a 
decrease  of  about  11  per  cent  in  feeder  cattle  prices. 

The  general  average  of  cattle  prices  in  1930  is  likely  oe  slightly 
lower  than  that  of  1929.  Prices  of  the  better  grades  cl  fed  cattle  pro  or. c  l j 
will  fellow  their  usual  seas 
reached  in  the  late  spring.  iy.< 

the  prices  prevailing  at  the  corresponding  time  last  ye aj 
advance  on  such  grades  which  usually  comes  in  the  second  half  c f  «ne  7^ ar 
may  be  retarded  in  the  early  summer  as  a  result  of  a  bunching  of  market 
supplies  at  that  time.  The  high  point  of  this  advance,  however,  is 
to  be  reached  later  than  in  1229  and  prices  during  trie  last  quarter  uh 
average  as  high  if  not  higher  than  in  that  period  cf  last  year.  r.eavy 
cattle  are  likely  to  command  a  premium  over  lightweights  of  compa- a ole  grade. 

Prices  of  lower  grc.de  slaughter  cattle  are  expected  to  score  their 
usual  seasonal  advance  during  the  first  6  months,  but  the  extent  of  the  _ 
advance  will  be  influenced  by  the  number  of  dairy  cattle  and  calves  w^icn 
go  to  market  during  that  period.  Prices,  however,  are  not  lively  to  ac 
levels  as  high  as  those  of  last  spring.  During  the  last  hair  of  the  year 
the  seasonal  d  -nturn  in  prices  of  these  grades  Ls  not  likely  to  carry  t- 
average  below  that  of  a  year  earlier. 

The  course  cf  feeder  cattfie  prices  probably  wu.1  be  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  lower  grades  of  slaughter  cattle.  During  the  j. irst,  h*.li  of 
average  prices  are  likely  to  be  lower  than  the  oe  oi  tne  corresponding 
in  1923,  but  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  prices  probably  will  average 
about  a.s  high  as  a  year  earlier. 

Considering  the  long  time  outlook,  the  upward  trend  in  cattle  nu..ib  -  --> 
promises  tc  proceed  at  only  a  moderate  rate  during  the  next  year  ^ 
may  not  be  reflected  in  materially  increased  slaughter  unt^.1  trie  lat-C-  x-0-*  0 
of  1931.  It  is  difficult  for  cattle  feeders  to  make  adjustments  dun  ing  a. 


Cattle 


period 
few  ye 

It  seems  altogether  likely  that  the  present  relatively  high  level  of 
cattle  prices  will  induce  the  usual  expansion  of  the  industry  leading, 
within  the  next  six  years,  to  an  over-production  and  over- stocking  and.  a 
period  of  low  prices  and  subsequent  liquidation.  It  is  not  tc  he  expected, 
however,  that  in  either  phase  of  this  cycle  movements  will  he  as  extreme 
as  in  the  last  one  when  the  situation  was  aggravated  'by  the  World  War  and  a 
major  industrial  boom  and  depression. 

During  the  years  of  increasing  cattle  numbers  the  greatest  expansion 
in  likely  to  occur  in  the  Central  and  Western  Corn  Belt  where  the  greater 
attention  to  sweet  clover  and  alfalfa  culture  and  the  impending  corn  borer 
infestation  are  Working  in  the  direction  of  distinctly  larger  forage  pro¬ 
duction  and  heavier  carrying  capacity  cf  pastures. 

Expansion  is  likely  to  be  smallest  in  the  old.  range  country  where 
the  range  area  has  been  reduced  by  an  expansion  of  wheat  acreage  and  the 
remaining  range  is  already  well  stocked  with  sheep  and  cattle.  Minor 
increases  are  also  likely  to  occur  in  certain  sections  cf  the  South  and  in 
the  Southern  Appalachian  Highlands. 

Farmers  center 'slating  entering  a  long-time  cattle  raising  program, 
or  those  contemplating  an  expansion  of  their  cattle  raising  business  face 
a  general  increase  in  cattle  numbers  and  a  consequent  lowering  of  prices. 

Although  the  expected  effects  of  expanding  numbers  of  cattle  may  be 
modified  somewhat  by  a  normal  expansion  in  domestic  demand  due  to  growth 
of  population,  any  marked  increase  in  cattle  supplies  is  almost  certain  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  lowering  of  the  cattle  price  level. 


of  increasing 
j.rs.  therefore 


an 


tie  o  1 1  n  i’ 


nr  ice  love 


cattle  .  feeders  should  oxorcii 


During  the  nex 
;ons i derails  caut ion . 


If  cattle  growers  continue  their  present  policy 
increasing  the  number  cf  breeding  stock:  and  selling  at 
will  be  in  a  position  to  make  fairly  quick  adjustments 
close  culling  of  old  cows  whenever  the  price  sitnatk'n 
desirable. 


of  expansion  through 
younger  a.ges,  they 
in  production  by 
ma  ha  n  r e  an c  t i o n 


rOS? 


Hog  prices  in  IpqO  ere  expected  to  average  at  least  as  high  ss  in  1927 , 
and  possibly  higher.  A  reduction  ir.  slaughter  supplies  is  indicated  but  this 
probably  will  be  nartially  offset  by  a  decrease  in  foreign  and  domestic  demand 
for  hog  products.  There  are  no  indications  as  yet  that  the  lcjj>0  nig  crop  will 
result  in  slaughter  supplies  in  the  marketing  year  beginning  with  October  1950 
greatly  different  from  those  expected  during  the  current  marketing  year.  If 
however,  the  relationship  between  hcg  and  corn  prices  becomes  increasingly 
favorable  during  the  next  few  months  some  increase  in  the  fall  pig  crop  of  1930 
will  probably  occur. 


Corn  Pelt  hog  production  during  the  oast  three  years  apparently  has 
shown  only  moderate  changes  and  has  been  at  a  level  which  is  well  adjusted  to 
corn  production.  Prospects  for  a  better  domestic  demand,  even  with  a  less 
favorable  foreign  outlet  for  American  hog  products  during  the  marketing  year 
beginning  next  October  indicates  that  a  nig  crop  in  l^gO  about  equal  to  that, 
of  the  last  three  years  would  probably  result  in  returns  to  hog  producers  equal 
to  the  average  of  these  years. 


head. 


-he  estimated  number  of  hogs  on  farms  or.  Jluruary  1,  Ih^O  was  72, 000, 000 
rr  7*3  per  cert  less  than  the  revised  estimate  of  ^b,360,000  head  on 


January  1,  I'jih .  The  decrease 
head,  or  b  per  cent. 


the  Corn  B ol t  States  amounted  to  2,021,000 


Th_  supply  of  hogs  going  to  commercial  si  aught <  r  for  the  marketing  year 
ending  with  September  I3JO.  is  exxeted  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  that  for 
the  previous  marketing  ye ar.  The  pig  surveys  of  the  Depart non t  showed  a  de¬ 
crease  of  about  >  r>e  r  gent  ir.  the  1  923  spring  nig  cron  of  the  Corn  Bolt  and 
an  increase  of  about  /j.  nor  cent  in  the  1929  fall  nig  crop,  or  a  total  crop 
for  the  year  about  3  por  cent  smaller  than  that  of  Igh  . 


The  number  of  hogs  or:  farms  January  1,  and  the  relationship  of  the  corn- 
hog  ratio  in  the  different  Corn  B-It  States  to  subsequent  marketings  from 
those  States  during  pact  years,  indicate  a  decrease  in  hog  supplies  larger 
than  those  shown  by  the  nig  surveys.  Tire  slaughter  of  hogs  for  the  four 
months,  October  1  323  through  January  1930,  of  the  present  marketing  7/t ar  also 
points  to  a  considerably  smaller  total  slaughter  than  in  the  previous  market¬ 
ing  year.  The  conclusion  from  all  those  indications  is  that  marketings  from 
the  Corr  Belt  States  in  the  12-  months  beginning  with  October  1.923  will  be.  about 
2,000,000  head  smaller  then  during  the  preceding  12  ninths;  that  market 
supnlies  from  outside  the  Corn  Belt  will  be  considerably  smaller;  and  that 
the  inspected  slaughter  far  the  present  marketing  year  will  bo  between 
/ib,  000,000  and  47,000,000  h_-rd  comer  red  with  4^*937,000  head  in  1928-29  and 
47,371,000  head  in  1327-27. 

TTost  of  this  decrease  in  slaughter  will  come  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  marketing  year.  Supplies  from  April  to  June  will  probably  be  larger 
and  those  from  Jul„  to  September  smaller  than  those  of  the  corresponding  periods 
In  1923.  Lust  year  supplies  from  Avril  to  June  were  an  un seasonally  small 
proportion  ar.d  supplies  from  July  to  September  an  un  season  ally  large  proportion 
of  the  year's  slaughter.  Apparently  this  was  due  partly  to  some  holding  back 


of  supplies  that  usually  would  hove  been,  marketed  in  early  summer  in  the 
expectation  of  a  marked  fall  price  advance,  such  as  occurred  in  1928;  and 
partly  to  earlier  marketings  of  1  p' u 0  .soring  pigs  in  response  to  the  high 
September  prices  of  the  previous  year,  and  to  some  liquidation  of  hogs  in 
the  fall  from  a  number  of  areas  where-  corn  supplies  in  1929  were  very  short. 
There  ore  no  indications  that  any  of  these  factors  is  likely  to  he  expected 
in  1'3'yO. 


Slaughter  during  October,  JTov  ember  and  December  15-9*  totaled 
13,400,000  herd  compared  to  1 5 *950 *000 ■ head  during  the  same  months  of  1328, 
Although  slaughter  in  both  October  and  3- ov.omber  was  horror  than  in  1928,  the 
sharp  decrease  in  December  reduced  the  total  for  the  3  months  512*000  head, 
or  almost  4  per  cent  below  that  of  the  same  period  a  year -earlier,  A  still 
larger  reduction  has  token  place  in  January.  Part  of  the  decrease  may  have 
boon  due  to  weather  and  unfavorable  tran.snorta.tion  conditions. 

The  December  pig  survey  report  or,  breeding  intentions  for  the  spring 
pig  cron  of  19J0  indicated  that  the  number  of  sows  farrowing  in  the  spring 
of  1930  will  not  be  greatly  different  from  the.  number  farrowing  in  the  spring 
of  1929“  The  increasing  f avorabloncss  of  the  corn-hog  ratio  during  December 
and  January  will  tend,  to  encourage  producers  to  carry  out  those  intentions. 

At  present  there  is  little  reason  to  oxocct  that  the  total  pig  crop  of  1930 
in  the  Corn  Belt  States  will  be  greatly  different  fpom  that  of  1929.  The 
total  tonnage 'Of  hog  products  from  this  nig  crop,  however,  will  be  influenced 
by  the  size  of  the-  1930  corn  crop. 

Storage  supplies  of  pork  on  January  1  wore  8.8  per  cent,  or  44 *400 ,000 
pounds  smaller  than  those  of  January  3  ,  1329.  Lara  stocks  showed  a.  decrease 
of  3,700,000  pounds  or  4*3  per  cent.  Supplies  of  both,  however,  were  well 
above  the  5-year  average  for  that  date.  Stocks  of  dry  salt  pork  showed  the 


largest  decrease,  being  25  p 

or  cent  smaller 

than  at 

t,  ho  s 

a  mo  ti  me¬ 

last  year, 

and  2.5  per  cent  under  the  5 
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in  total 
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pork  and  lard  of  48, 000, 000 
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a  bout 
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Farm  supplies  of  corn 

in  the-  eastern 

Forth  Ce 

.r.tr;  1 

Cta-tes 

on  January 

1,  I33O  were  9  per  cer.t  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  raid  in  the  western  Forth 
Central  States  about  7  per  cent  less.  About  per  cent  of  the  19—9  corn 
crop  was  produced  in  the  Forth  Central  States  as  c-wir  a  rod  with  75  per  cent 
cf  the  1928  crop  rend  69  par  cent  of  the  1927  crop.  Sma-Jior  supplies  arc 
available  in  the  west  Southcentral  States  and  larg  r  supplies  in  the  South 

Atlantic  States.  The  corn-hog  ratio  of  12.. 3  in  Iowa,  or  December  15  was 

practically  identical  with  a  year  ago,  v’herers  in  the  Port}:  Central  States 
as  a  group,  it  increased  from  11.1  to  11.8.  V/ith  some  increase  in  corn 
acreage  expected  in  the  Central  States  in  1930  and  average  yields,  supplies 
of  corn  next  winter  will  bo  larger  than  at  present  and  more  in  lino  vw  th 
the  crop  of  192c. 

Domestic  demand  for  pork  products  was  materially  stronger  in  2929 
than  in  1928.  A  reduction  of  one  per  cent  in  -per  capita  consumption  was 
accompanied  by  n  four  rx.-r  c-.  nt  increase  in  wholesale  prices  and  a  corres¬ 
ponding  increase  at  retail.  This  is  s  larger  price  advance  than  would 
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ordinarily  accompany  such  a  slight  reduction  ir  supply.  Domestic  demand  for 
lard  declined,  however,  per  capita  consumption  being  less  in  spite  of  lower 
prices. 


The  recent  decline" in  business  activity  have  not  as  yet  seemed  ta 
affect  hog  prices.  Any  influence  that  the  recession  in  busi::ess  may  have 
had  on  the  demand  for  porn  products  has  beer,  more  than  offset  by  the  exist¬ 
ing  higher  retail  prices  for  beef  and  prospective  reductions  of  hog  supplies. 

A  continuation  of  unfavorable  business  conditions  may  reduce  the  demand  for 
fresh  pork,  particularly  pork  loins. 

Amy  reduction  in  demand  fer  hog  products  durirg  1930  »  duo  to  unfavor¬ 
able  business  conditions,  is  likely  to  be  reversed  by  business  improvement 
during  the  1930-31  season.  Such  improvement  also  would  partially  offset  any 
influence  of  a  downward  trend  in  beef  prices  that  might  be  underway  at  that 
time. 

There  are  indications  that  as  the  1925-30  pork  marketing  season  ad¬ 
vances,  conditions  in  the  European  markets  will  become  less  favorable  for  the 
disposition  of  American  pork  products.  United  States  exports  cf  cured  perk 
and  lard  probably  will  be  smaller  during  the  1929-50  marketing  year  than  in 
1923-29*  These  unfavorable  developments  will  not  attain  thoir  full  signi¬ 
ficance  until  the  early  part  of  the  1930~3-  season.  In  Great  Britain,  how¬ 
ever,  there  arc  indications  of  an  earlier  decline  in  demand  for  American 
cured  pork  products.  Kog  numbers  in  that  country  arc  low,  but  the  .supply  cf 
Danish  products,  which  dominates  the  British  cured  pork  market,  gives  evidence 
of  being  materially  larger  in  the  next  few  months  than  last  year. 

Outstanding  points  in  the  European  pork  situation  -'re:  ’1)  a  tendency 

toward  generally  increased  hog  numbers,  as  indicated  by  some  increases  in 
breeding  sows  and  young  pigs,  and  some  upward  movement  in  current  marketings; 
f2)  a  feed  supply  considerably  lairgor  than  that  of  last  year,  with  breeding 
being  encouraged  by  low  feed  prices;  (5)  a  downward  tendency  in  prices  of 
hogs,  cured  pork  and  lard,  and  (4)  no  indication  of  any  significant  increase 
in  buying  power  ir.  the  leading  markets  for  American  perk  products  during  1930- 

In  Great  Britain,  the  loading  foreign  market  for  American  pork  pro¬ 
ducts,  the  cured  pork  market  already  is  feeling  the  effects  of  larger  supplies 
coming  from  Denmark.  As  the  current  season  advances,  increased  cured  pork 
supplies  from  the  Netherlands  are  expected  and  will  probably  have  an  addi¬ 
tional  depressing  effect  upon  British  market  prices.  It  is  anticipated, 
however,  that  the  less  favorable  continental  European  market  for  Amcricar. 
p-ork  products,  largely  lard,  will  not  be  much  in  evidence  before  the  last  half 
of  1930.  tut  will  become  increasingly  marked  during  the  winter  of  1930~31- 

The  continental  market  for  American  pork  products  is  influenced  large¬ 
ly  by  conditions  in  Germany,  where  the  upward  turn  ir  hog  numbers,  though  de¬ 
layed,  is  definitely  established.  Total  German  hog  numbers  appear  to  be 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  with  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
young  pigs,  but  a  decline  in  slaughter  animals.  Hog  prices  in  German*/  during 
the  first  half  of  the  1929-3O  season  are  expected  to  hold  up  fairly  well ,  with 
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marketings  probably  slightly  below  1928 -29  levels.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
season,  however,  marketings  should  run  about  10  per  cent  heavier  than  a  year 
ago.  Lard  imports  into  Germany  are  expected  to  be  near  1328-29  levels  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  1 9 25 “"50 »  and  from  5  to  10  per  cent  below  during  the 
second  half.  in  all  European  markets  the  current  low  level  of  lard  prices 
reflects  in  part,  the  increased  competition  from  vegetable  oils. 

Because  of  the  unusual-  distribution  of  market  supplies  of  hogs  during 
the  last  half  of  the  marketing  year  ending  with  September  1929  the  seasonal 
downturn  in  hog  prices  last  summer  came  earlier  than 4 usual.  It  also  ended 
earlier  and  at  higher  level?  than  in  the  same  period  of  1928.  The  course 
of  prices  following  the  low  point  made  in  late  Pov ember  bus  been  somewhat 
similar  to  the  upward  movement  which  took  place  after  mid-December  of  1928. 

The  seasonal  price  advance  now  in  progress  seems  likely  to  continue  through 
the  early  spring  to  at  least  as  high  a  point  as  prices  reached  last  spring. 

If  supplies  for  the  period  are  as  short  as  the  greatly  reduced  marketings 
during  December  and  January  and.  the  January  1  estimates  of  hogs  on  farms  in¬ 
dicate,  even  higher  prices  than  last  spring  may  be  reached. 

The  seasonal  decline  which  usually  comes  in  the  late  spring  and  early 
summer  may  be  greater  this  year  than  that  which  occurred  last  yc-rr.  Market¬ 
ings  at  that  time  are  expected  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1929,  both  domestic  and  foreign  demand  is  likely  to  bo  somewhat 
weaker  and  supplies  of  beef  will  probably  bo  in  excess  of  the  previous  year. 

'.Vith  hog  supplies  next  summer  probably  slightly  less  than  last  summer 
and  demand  for  pork  at  homo,  and  abroad  loss  favorable,  the  average  level  of 
hog  prices  from  June  to  September- will  probably  not  bo  greatly  different 
from  that  of  a  year  earlier.  The  seasonal  movement  of  prices  may  be  more 
nearly  normal  than  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1925,  however,  and  the  perk  of  the 
summer  rise  is  expected  to  occur  later  than  it  did  in  iJZ'y, 

2 he  level  of  hog  prices  during  the  winter  of  1330“?].  is  expected  to 
be  not  greatly  different  from  that  prevailing  this  winter  unless  supplies 
prove  to  be  considerably  larger  than  present  information  indicates.  The 
total  tonnage  of  inspected  slaughter  in  the  marketing  year  ending  with 
September  1923  was-  4*8  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  market 
value  of  this  slaughter,  however,  exceeded  that  of  the  earlier  year  by 
$133 »M7 ,000  or  13.3  per  cent.  Average  price  pe  r  100  pounds  paid  by  packers 
in  1926-23  was  910.01  as  compared  with  39 • 24  in  19 27- 28. 

Corn  Belt  hog  production  during  the  three  years,  1927-28-29,  apparently 
has  shown  but  moderate  change  and  present  indications  are  for  but  little  change 
in  193®*  Yearly  slaughter  from  this  production  is  at  a  level  of  from  4^,000,000 
to  43 ,000,000  head.  Hog  prices  for  this  volume  of  slaughter  have  been  high 
enough  to  pay  an  ave  rage  return  on  corn  fed  by  reasonably  efficient  producers 
but  has  not  been  high  enough  to  encourage  hog  production  outside  the  Corn  Belt. 

In  view  of  the  probable  less  favorable  export  outlet  for  American  hog  pro-  * 

ducts  in  1931 ,  an  increase  in  production  in  1930  would  seem  undesirable;  but 
a  production  not  greatly  different  from  1928  and  1929  will  probably  result  in 
returns  about  equal  to  those  years  and  apparently  is  'jell  adjusted  to  Corn 
Belt  corn  production.  If  corn  production  in  considerably  exceeds  that 

of  1929  the  relationship  of  hog  prices  to  corn  prices 'will  tend  to  increase 
numbers  of  hogs  in  193!  ,  .assuming  that  Corn  Belt  hog  producers  are  likely  to 
react  to  such  a.  situation  as  they  have  in  the  past.  This  would  result  in 
larger  supplies  and  a  lower  level  of  hog  prices  in  the  marketing  year  1932 —  3 2. 
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Dairymen  face  a  period  of  readjustment.  Wni  le  an  annual  increase  of 
about  one  per  cent  in  milk  cow  numbers  is  necessary  to  increase  production 
sufficiently  to  balance  increasing  uena..  a,'  tLe  number  vas  increased  3  per 
cent  in  1929.  The  number  of  heifers,  a  per  cent  greater  than  a  year  ago, 

is  sufficient  to  cause  still  further  increases  in  cow  numbers  in  1930. 

While  the  underlying  situation  is  not  so  bad  as  would  appear  from  current 
butter  prices,  the  duration  of  the  period  of  Readjustment  will  oepend  partly 
on  the  promptness  with  which  producers  adjust  their  methods  to  meet  the 
situation,  bv  close'  culli;&  out  of  their  cla  or  low- producing  cows,  and  by 
either  marketing  a  larger  quantity  of  milk  in  the  form  of  veal  or,  in  the 
beef  sections,  allowing  more  calves  to  run  with  the  cows.  With  present 
lower  butter  prices,  dairy  cows  will  be'  feu  less  purchased  grain  this  winter. 
Unless  dairy  herds  are  closely  culled  and  more  of  the.  less  desirable  heifers 
sent  to  slaughter,  there  will  be  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of  milk 
cows  during  1S30;,  and  1531. 

Over  a  longer  period  the  general  dairy  outlook  is  unfavorable  because 
of  the  large,  number  of  he if nr s  now  on  hanc  ana  being  raised,  and  because  of 
the  probability  of  a  narked  upward  trend  in  beef  production  during  the  next 
five  years  or  more.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of  dual- pur  loose  cotcs 
which  will  be  milked  whenever  the  price  of  butter  is  sufficiently  high  ana 
the  price  of  meat  animals  is  sufficiently  low.  On  the  whole,  a  conservative 
oolicv  in  regard  to  raising  dairy  calves  is  called  for.  Probable  more  calves 
were  raised  in  1928  and  1929  than  can  be  raised  to  advantage  hereafter. 
Dairymen  who  have  to  buy  dairy  cows  will  rtr oba.bly  be  able  to  buy  replacements 
at  less  cost  in  two  or  three  years  than  ’they  can.  now. 

Total  milk  production  for  all  purposes  in  1925  was  apparently  but 
slightly  in  excess  of  1926.  In  the  eastern’ market  milk  areas  production 
was  slightlv  below  1928  until  about  September,  but  well  above  192S  after 
that.  In  the  areas  chiefly  devoted  to  manufactured  dairy  products,  pro¬ 
duction  exceeded  1922  during  the  favorable  pasture  season,  averaged  about 
the  same  as  1928  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  but  the. year  closed  with 
production  generally  showing  slight  increases  over  1928. 

Production  of  rnanufac turea  aairy  products  in  1929,  in  terms  of  milk 
equivalent  was  about  the  sane  as  in  1925.  Estimates  for  the  year  show- 
increases  of  about  2  per  cent  in  creamery  butter  production,  8  per  cent  in 
condensed  ana  evaporated  miln,  and  a  decline  of  14  per  cent  in  cheese 
production. 

Trade  output  or  the  quantity  of  butter  absorbed  by  our  markets  is 
estimated  to  have  declined  about  1.5  per  cent.  Until  April  about  the  same 
quantity  was  consumed  as  in  1928,  ‘cut  afterwards  the  rat-,  of  consumption 
was  less,  ana  with  increased  production  the  largest  storage  stocks  on 
record  amounting  to  159,000,000  pounds  on  September  1  were  accumulated. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  those  stocks  had  been  reduced  to  82,000,000  pounds 
but  were  still  38,000,000  pounds  heavier  than  a  ,*rear  earlier..  Prices  were 
about  the  sane  as  in  corresponding  months  of  1923  through  April,  from  April 
until  October  they  followed  the  usual  seasonal  course  below  the  level  of 
1928  by  2  or  3  cents,  then  prices  declined  instead  of  macing  their  usual 
seasonal  rise.  Coincident  with  the  Decrease  in  the  trade  output  *f  butter, 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  production  of  butter 
substitutes. 
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Trade  output  of  cheese- in  1929  was  about . 7  per  cent  less  than  in  1923. 
The  decline  in  production  was,  however,  even  greater  and  stocks  were  reduced 
during  the  year.  Prices  of  Cheddar  cheese  though  the  lowest  since  1922  did 
not  show  as  marked  declines  as  took  place  in  the .price  of  cutter . 

Trade  output  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  increased  approximately 
4  per  cent  during  the  year.  The.  increase  in  production  was  somewhat  greater 
and  stocks  at  the  close  of  1929  were  much  above  those  of  1928.  Prices  were 
not  materially  different  from  corresponding,  months,  of  1928  until  August  when 
reductions,  which  were  maintained  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  took  place. 
Reductions  were  more  marked  for  evaporated  than  for  condensed  milk. 

About  the  same  amount  of  mi.lk  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  city 
consumers  for-  fluid  milk  consumption  as  a  year  ago,  at  retail  prices  which 
were  generally  the  same  as  in  1925.  Outside  of  special  local  situations, 
prices  to  producers  for  milk  for  fluid  milk  uses  in  cities  were  maintained 
at  abou-t  the  level  of  1928.  In  tn.e  eastern  milk  producing  area  the  net 
price  paid,  members  of  cooperatives  was  generally  above  that  of  1928  until 
October,  The  decline  in  but, ter  ana  cream  prices  lowered  the  price  of 
surplus  ,  milk  during.  November  .  and  December  ,  and  increased  pr  oduction  caused 
a  sufficiently  larger  proportion,  of  the  milk  to  be',  disposed  of  as  surplus 
to  lower  the  net  prices  tc.  producers  materially. 

The  number  ■  of  milk  cows  in  the .  United  States,  after  remaining 
practically  stationary  for  several  years,  was  increased  ’’bout  3  per  cent 
during  1929.  Including  some  heifers  two  years  of  age  but  not  yet  in 
production  the  number  of  nilk  cows  on  the  first  of  January  was  about 
22,499,000  compared  .with  around  21,800,000  on  that  date  during  the  three 
preceding  years.  The  increase,  appears  to  have  been  shared  by  all  sections 
of  the  country  except  local, areas  which  are  suffering  from  a  shortage  of 
feed.  Perhaps  a  third  of  this,  increase  has  resulted  from  the  bringing 
into  pr eduction.,  of  an  increased  number  cf  heifers;  the  remainder  of  the 
increase  apparently  being,  due  to  a  continued  decrease  in  the  number  of  old 
cow s  sold  for  slaughter. 


This  tendency  to  keep  more,  cows  does  not  .as.  .yet  appear  to  have  been 
checked.  The  price  of  milic-.cows  is  still  high  and  December  stockyard 
receipts  of  cattle  from-  the  dairy. -States  still  showed  abnormally  small 
numbers.  The  tendency  towards  expansion  of  milking-  herds  is  also  shown 
by  the  fact  that  practically  all  States  report  an  increased  number  of 
yearling  heifer  s^being  kept  for  milk  cows,  the  increase  in  the  country  as 
a  whole  being/  S  per  cent.  'The  total  number  of .  such  heifers  on  the  farms 
on  January  1  is  estimated  at  approximately  4, 869,. OOP  compared  with 
4,413,000  on  January  1,  1929;  4,184,000  in  1928;  and  4,059,000  in  1927. 
The  number  of  heifer  calves  on  hand,  while  less  significant,  seems  to 


indicate,  that  fully  as  many  heifer  calv 
1929  as.  in  the  previous,  year ,.  and  up  to 
receipts  of  -  calves  fr om  the  dairy  State 
still  saving  rather  more  than  the  usual 


es  were,  saved  in  dairy  States  in 
the  first  o'f  the  year  the  stockyard 
s  seem  to.  indicate  that  far  mi  rs  were 
number  .of  'calves.' 


indications  are  that  the  previous,  upward  trend  of  production  Per  cow 
was  continued  through  1929  in  fluid  milk  areas1,  but  that  in  butterfat  areas 
tnis  trend  dia  not  continue  after  the  first  half  of  the  year ,  partly  in 
response  to  poorer  pastures  after  mid- summer 'and  partly  in  response  to  higher 
feed  prices  and  lower  product  prices  in  the  fall 
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The  increase  in  ■production  in  the  51  or th  Atlantic  States  in  the  fall  of 
1929  apouars  to  have  teen  due  to  the  fact  that  farmers  adjusted  their  pr ogr&in 
in  expectation  of  a  fairly  strong  market  for  fluid  milk  during  the  fail  and 
Tin  ter  months.  In  sc  far  a.s  there  has  teen  an  increase  in  fall  freshening 
seme  decrease  in  production  later  in  the  year  is  to  te  expected.  In  tr.e 


United  States  as  a  whole  producti< 


per  c  cw 


increased  materially  from  1925  to 


1927,  tut  has  increased  only  slightly  since  then. 

Production  of  milk  in  1330  Till  depend  largely  on  the  extent  to  which 
farmers  adjust  their  methods  to  the  change  in  prices.  The  number  ci  milk 
cows  on  farms  will  probably  increase  for  another  six.  months  at  -east  but  this 
will  probably  te  partially  offset  by  allowing  the  calves  to  secure  more  of 
the  milk.  A  gradual  shift  in  feeding  methods  is  taking  place,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  slow  sales  of  bran  and  cottonseed  meal  at  declining  prices  since  .the 
middle  of  September.  A  further  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  grain  xed  is 
expected  and  this  will  tend  to  reduce  milk  production  especially  during  winter 
months.  Production  during  the  summer  months  will  depend  quits  largely  on  fne 
condition  of  pastures,  and  for  the  country  as  a  whole  there  seems  as  yet  no 
reason  to  count  on  these  to  average  poorer  than  they  were  last  season,  wnen 
pastures  were  about  the  same  as  the  5-year  average.  On  the  whole,  if  tamers 
react  to  prices  as  they  usually  do,  milk  production  will  prooabiy  be  slightly 
less  in  1S3C  than  in  1S29  ana  the  aairy  situation  should  shew  considerable 
improvement  before  the  end  of  the  year,  but  with  a  larger  number  cf  dual- 
purpose  ccws  in  prospect  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  the 
price  of  dairy  products  quite  as  high  as  in  1926  and  the  first  half  ox  l1--;. 

While  the  demand  for  fluid,  milk  ana  cream  averaged  about  as  nxgr. 

1329  as  in  1928,  reduced  buying  power  of  consumers  in  the  first  half  cf  l9o9 
may  reduce  the  demand  for  fluid  milk  ana  cream,  but  this  decline  in  demand 


w; 


pr 


r.y. 


ably  be  temporary  and  the  long-time  upward  trend  in  demand  wil. 


probably  continue.  Butter  demand  decreased  somewhat  during  the  firs^  ten 
months  of  1929  in  comparison  with  1928  and  markedly  during  the  last  ,t'7o 
months.  The  drop  in  wholesale  cutter  prices  since  e^rlv  October  nas  only 
recently  been  followed  by  corresponding  reductions  ir.  retail  prices,  and 
for  that  reason  current  wholesale  prices  somewhat  over -emphasize  tne  op  in 
consumer  demand.  Now  that  retail  prices  are  being  reduced,  consumption  w±_.l 
tend  to  increase  and  move  the  surplus  stocks  into  co raumpti on  ana  re-ieve  the 
present  demoralized  situation  in  wholesale  markets. 

While  material  improvement  in  the  purchasing  power  of  consume!  s  m  not 
expected  before  the  second  half  of  1930,  the  butter  and  entice  mai  ke  tc,vc 
probably  felt  the  worst  of  the  depression.  Demand  for  ixu.id  mi ik  and  market 
cream,  will  probably  show  some  decline  in  the  first  half  of  1330  as  compared 
to  the  first  half  of  1923.  Thereafter  the  demand  for  all  dairy  products 
should  tend  upward,  and  during  the  1330-31  season  demand  i or  aai- .i  p-^uuco.>  nsy 
recover  nearly  in  full  to  its  long-time  upward  trend. 

Foreign  dairy  production  has  quite  completely  recovered  rex  the 
d is tur banco s  arising  out  cf  the  War  i^ith  a  rather  marked  check  dut  in^,  u-h-e . 
past  two  years  in  the  rate  of  increase,  and  is  now  comparatively  stable  ^-h 
prospects  of  only  gradual  and  moderate  increase  in  supplies.  auttor  prices 
in  foreign  markets  have  likewise  been  very  stable  during  recent  yea-  o.  xt.e 
widest  yearly  average  margin  of  11  cents  between  New  f or x  ana  Copenhagen  *■  u.~« 
reached  in  1327,  with  this  margin  narrowed  to  9  cents  in  1328  and  8  cents  in 
1329.  Ahii'jr  by  low  foreign  pi'  Ices  relative  to  prices  oi  earlier  year  o 
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during  the  winter  of  IS 29- 30  to  note,  apparently  owing  to  a.  weakening  of  demand  . 
in  the  principal  European  deficit  areas  is  at  present  the  most  unfavorable 
aspect  of  the  situation  as  affecting  foreign  competition  in  the  dairy  industry. 
Avera.ee  prices  of  "butter  in  those  markets  were  somewhat  lower  for  the  year  IS 29 
than  in  1S29  ana  practically  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding  years,  and  1529 
supplies  have  not  "been  abnormally  heavy.  The  more  recently  prevailing  weakness 
is  apparently  to  "be  attributed,  therefore,  to  economic  conditions  in  some 
measure  resembling  those  accounting  for  depression  in  the  domestic  market. 


Imports  into  the  United  States  of  milk,  cream,  cheese,  casein,  and  out  ter 
during  the  fiscal  year,  1528-29,  were  valued  at  38,000,000  dollars,  and  domestic 
exports,  principally  of  concentrated  milk,  at  18,000,000  dollars.  There  was  an 


-  rr " 

excess  of  imports  o\mr  exports  equivalent  to  more  than  one  billion  pound 

milk,  or  practically  th-  • - '  ~~  * 

continuation  of  norma,! 


oi 


r 


sane  as  curing 

oreign  dairy  production,  only  such  foreign  supplies  as 


have  a  well  established  market  in  this  country  will  be  attracted  to  the  United 
States  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  ana  by  the  ti  an  the  domestic  .mar  ko  t 
has  recovered,  European  demand  may  "be  expected  to  have  made  corresponding 
improvement.  Accordingly,  competition  from  foreign  supplies  within  the  United 


States 


nr  ob; 


,'oly  be  lessened  rather  than  intensified  in  the  c 


iTjirp 


;ar ,  yet 


butter  prices  would  have  to  drop  materially  lower  than  at  present  belore 
significant  exports  could  take  place. 


Fluid  milk  ericas  to  farmers  have  been  depressed  to  some  extent. 

Although  the  surplus  price  situation  will  probably  improve,  its  effect  on  milk 
prices  may  be  offset  by  further  reduction  in  consumptive  demand  for  mixk  and 
cream  during  the  next  few  months.  Unfavorable  product  prices  v»i  11  probably 
tend  to  reduce  production  through  the  late  winter  and  spring,  which  may 
counterbalance  to  some  extent  the  reduced  demand.  however,  the  immediate 
outlook  is  not  very  favorable  and  producers  in  fluid  milk  areas  should  consider 
all  possible  economics  in  production  by  eliminating  poor  animals,  and  generally 
following  a  cautious  production  policy. 

The  immediate  outlook  f  or .  but  ter  fat  and  cheese  areas  is  more  hopeful 
than  present  prices  would  indicate.  With  reduced  retail  prices,  consumption 
wall  tend  to  increase;  while  winter  production  will  probably  shrink  m  response 
to  the  present  unfavorable  returns.  A  further  downward  trend  of  batter  prices 
during  the  coming  season  is  not  probable  and  somewha  t-  higher  prices  may  be 
realized.  Particularly  if  industrial  activity  shows  marked  recovery  in  tne 
second  half  of  1930,  butter  and  cheese  prices  may  show  the  usual  faix  advance, 
much  as  they  aid  in  the  winter  of  1925-29  following  a  price  depression  in  the 
fall  ana  winter  of  1524-25. 


The  long-time  outlook  for  dairy in 


is  still  affected  by  the 


;icn  oi 


the  beef  ca¬ 


ne 


present 

ycle,  ana  the  possibility  of  a  downward  trend  in 
cattle  prices  during  the  coming  five  years  or  more.  The  past  three  years  has 
been  a  period  of  reduced  numbers  of  beef  cattle,  and  high  prices  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  As  a  consequence  there  has  been  less  incentive  than  usual  for 
;at  animals  to  engage  in  dairy  production. 


pr  oauc  er 


During 


the  next  five 


to  ten  years  the  reverse  situation  may  be  in  evidence,  with  many  producers  or 
feeders  cf  meat  animals  turning  to  dairying  to  augment  their  incomes. 


The  long  -time  outlook  for  fluid  milk  areas  adjacent  to  large  cities 
where  further  expansion  of  population  will  coll  for  greater  quantities  oi  fluid 
milk  is  perhaps  more  favorable  than  in  the  areas  devoted  to  the  production  oi 
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manufactured  dairy  products.  Some  recognition  should  he  made  of  the  fact  that 
score  and  more  of  the  fluid  cream  demands  ore  being  met  from  outside  areas;  hut 
hew  far  this  will  go  is  still  uncertain.  feed  or  ices,  which  have  been  unusually 
favorable  tc  dairymen  over  recent  years  as  a  whole,  may  become  less  favorable 
with  increasing  numbers  of  animals,  but  even  so,  the  long-time  outlook  is  for 
relatively  low  feed  prices. 


In  butterfat  and  cheese  producing  areas,  the  long-time  outlook  is  less 
favorable  than  in  fluid  milk  areas.  With  down”'ard  trend  in  prices  of  meat 
animals,  many  farmers  with  dual-purpose  herds  may  turn  more  attention  tc  cream 
production.  To  a.  certain  extent  marginal  areas  between  fluid  milk  and  butter- 
fat  are  finding  greater  outlets  for  their  product  as  sweet  cream  for  shipment, 


and  in  these  favorably  located  areas  the  long-time 


but  in  the  true  butterfat  areas  men  who  are  planning  long-time  expansion  in 
their  dairy  enterprises  would  do  well  to  base  their  plans  on  prices  for  butterfat 
somewhat  below  those  of  the  seasons  prior  to  1929. 


The  present  long-time  outlook  for  dairy  products  does  not  encourage 
expansion  of  aairy  production  in  those  cash  crop  areas  where  dairying  has  been 
unable  to  make  much  headway  during  recent  years,  as  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
relation  of  butterfat  prices  to  cash  and  feed  crop  prices  will  be  as  favorable 
during  the  next  five  years  as  it  has  be on  during  the  past  five.  Regions  where 
dairying  has.  been  gradually  increasing  as  a  livestock  enterprise  to  supplement 
cash  crops  may  well  continue  that  development,  with  even  greater  emphasis  than 
before  on  the  production  of  feed  crops  to  balance  the  livestock. 

The  present  situation  calls  for  both  economy  in  production  and  caution 
in  plans  for  the  future.  The  high  prices  for  meat  animals  still  favor  the 
elimination  of  inefficient  cows.  An  unusually  heavy  culling  at  this  time  is 
desirable  to  help  correct  the  temporary  oversupply  of  dairy  products.  At  the 
same  time,  enough  dairy  heifers  are  now  being  raised  to  maintain  dairy  cow 
numbers  during  the  next  few  years  at  a  point  to  produce  as  much  product  as  ca.n 
be  sold  tc  advantage.  Further  increases  in  the  numbers  of  heifer  calves  being 
raised  is  therefore  undesirable,  as  prices  of  both  beef  and  dairy  cows  are 
likely  to  be  at  materially  lower  levels  than  at  present  Tv«i\vo  those  cows  are 
ready  for  sale  or  use  as  producers. 
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It  appears  that  the  high  point  in  the  expansion  of  sheep  numbers  in 
the  United  States  has  about  beer,  reached.  A  new  annual  record  slaughter  of 
sh-;ep  and  lanes  is  exrected  within  the  next  two  years  ana  it  seems  improbable 
that  prices  for  these  increased  supplies  can  be  maintained  at  the  high  levels 
of  the  last  3  or  4  years. 

The  increase  in  world  wool  production  which  has  occurred  in  recent 
years,  will  probably  not  continue  much  farther  and  some  reduction  is  expected 
by  1931*  Production  in  1330 »  however ,  will  probably  not  be  greatly  different 
from  the  high  productions  of  the  last  two  years.  It  is  lively  that  demand 
candid ons ,  which  are  unfavorable  at  present,  will  begin  to  improve  in  the 
last  half  of  1930 ,  and  will  more  favorably  affect  the  marketing  of  the 
domestic  clip  of  1331  than  that  of  1930. 


The  outlook  for  the  sheer,  industry  suggests  that  the  readjustments 
which  will  take  place  as  a  result  of  reduced  price  levels  should  be  effected 
gradually  in  order  that  the  market  may  not  be  unduly  depressed  by  temporary 
seasonal  gluts.  In  the  past,  periods  of  low  prices,  such  as  those  now  pre¬ 
vailing  for  wool  ar.d  as  seem  probable  for  lambs,  hm-vo  been  followed  by  higher 
prices  a  few  years  later. 


Sheep  numbers  in  the  United  States  continued 
but  the  increase  of  1,400,000  h<  ad  was  the  smallest 


to  increase  during  19^9 
in  the  last  4  y«ars. 


There  were  probably  as  many  sheen  (  ire'  ■ "  ng  lambs )  or.  farms  January  1,  this 
year  as  or.  that  date  in  at  least  30  years.  Ox'  the  4%  13,000  head  as  es¬ 
timated  on  farms  January  1,  1930,  'some  1,390,000  head  were  estimated  on  feed 
for  market.  This  was  the  largest  number  estimated  on  feed  in  years  and 
was  probably  almost  as  largo  as  in  any  previous  year. 


In  spite  of  increased  sheen  numbers  the-  estimated  lamb  crop  last  year 
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Lamb  slaughter  from  the  19-..  crop  up-  to  jar.nsr.  1,  was  about  430,000 
head  larger  than  the  slaughter  of  19-^>  lambs  for  the  sa-m  nc-riod.  In 
addition  there  -..•ere  about  700,000  head  more  I  mbs  .  '  January  1  this  year 

than  last  year.  The  total  lamb  slaughter  frem  th/  1  ;U  cwi  mill  thus 
probably. excocd  that  from  the  l>i8  crop  by  at  least  1,000,000  head. 

The  increase  in  lambs  on  feed  this  year  was  largely  in  Colorado  and 
other  western  states  including  western  Pubraska.  I..  the  Con-  Belt  States, 
excluding  western  Lk.braska ,  the  total  number  or  feed  was  scout  the  same  this 
year  as  last  as  increases  in.  some  states  vor^  offset  by  decreases  in  others. 
Because  of  unfavorable  weather  during  October  and  Povomber,  the  iambs  in 
Colorado  and  western  Pobruskn  me  do  small  gains  and  the  movement  of  fed  lambs 
back  to  market  from  these  oners  nay  be  somewhat  delayed  and  is  apt  to  be 
unusually  large  during  February,  I  larch  ar.d  April. 


/ 
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hue  to  drought,  conditions  in  California  until  the  end  of  Decenter  rere 
quite  unfavorable  for  the  development  of  the  early  lambs  in  that  state. 

Present  information  indicates  that  the  number  of  such  lambs  is  about  as  large 
as  that  of  last  year;  but  their  condition  and  the  rime  that  they  will  begin _ 
to  move  to  mar  Ire t  will  depend  largely  upon  developments  in  the  feed  situation 
during  February  and  ! larch.  If  abundant  grass  is  available  for  the  rest  cf 
tne  season  it  seems  probable  that  the  supply  for  eastern  shipment  will  be  a.s 

■large  as  last  year,  and  that  volume  movement  east  will  begin  at  about  the 

s  amo t ime . 

Conditions  to  the  end  of  January  in  other  early  lambing  areas  in  the 
west  averaged  at  least  as  good  as  last  year.  They  wore  better  in  Idaho  but 
poorer  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  they  were  average  or  above  in  the  South- 
eoso.  So  far  as  feed  and  weather  conditions  to  date  in  the  native  sheep 
states  are  a  factor,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  a  smaller  native  lamb  crop 
in  agio  than  in  1929.  If  average  conditions  prevail  until  after  lambing 
tine-,  the  western  lamb  crop  of  1  930  "'ill  probably  exceed  that  of  1929'  The 
IpyO  lamb  crop  will  be  about  2,000,000  head  or  about  8  per  cent  larger  than 
that  of  1929,  if  the  present  estimated  number  of  breeding  owes  is  kept  and 

if  the  number  of  lambs  saved  per  ICO  owes  is  equal  to  the  average  of  the  past 

9  years.  Present  conditions  indicate  that  the  expansion  of  sheer  numbers  in 
tnc  western  states  has  about  reached  its  upward  limit.  If  this  is  the  case 
the  number  of  lambs  marketed  from  the  1930  lamb  crop  in  that  area,  will  probably 
considerably  exceed  the  marketings  from  the  1929  crop. 

The  upward  trend  in  consumer  demand  for  lamb  that  has  been  under  way 
during  the  past  few  years  is  not  expected  to  continue  through  1930*  Indications 
are  that  the  1 95°  level  will  be  below  that  of  1923.  A  slackening  in  this  trend 
began  to  develop  during  the  latter  half  of  1929  and  was  particularly  noticeable 
near  the  end  of  the  year.  For  1923  os  0  whole,  however,  retail  demand  averaged 
above  that  of  1328,  with  per  capita  consumption  increasing  by  four  per  cent 
raid  retail  prices  by  two  per  cent  during  the  first  11  months  as  compered  with 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

Among  the  unfavorable  developments  for  western  sheepmen  in  recent 
months  has  been  the  reduction  in  the  demand  for  owe-  lambs  and  old  eves  for 
flock  replacement  and  expansion,  ’’/hero  in  previous  years  ewe  lambs  commanded, 
a  premium  of  Ji  to  .22  per  ICO  pounds  over  the  prices  paid  for  wether  lambs  of 
the  same  type  they  now  sell  for  but  little  more.  01  w  owes  arc  relatively  lev¬ 
in  price:  and  are  in  snail  ■  demand. 

Supply  r-rd  demand  conditions  point  to  a  level  of  lamb  prices  during  the 
next  few  years  lower  than  that  in  1929*  However,  the  downward  course  cf  the 
market  may  bo  checked  somewhat  as  a  result  of  the  improvement  in  business 
conditions  that  is  expected  to  start  toward  the  middle  of  195^'*  Duo  in  part 
at  least  to  the  high  prices  of  other  meats  during  the  past  two  years,  lamb 
prices  have  continued  relatively  high  in  suite  cf;  relatively  large  supplies. 
Indications  are  that  the  prices  for  some  of  these  competing  meats,  such  as 
veal  and  poultry,  .will  not  continue  at  their  recent  high  levels  through  the 
next  few  years,  but  unless  sheep  and  lamb  liquidation  is  unusually  drastic, 
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no  such  sharp  price  declines  as  took  niace  in  1920  end  39-1  Q-re  expected. 

Lamb  prices  at  Chicago  during  Dec e riser  19-9 »  the  first  month  of  the  fed 
iamb  season  for  the  13—9  crop,  averaged  7  per  cent  less  than  in  December  laO. 


The  average  price  of  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  during  the  fed 
season  for  the  19-3  lamb  crop,  December  192c  to  April  Ip 2 9 .  inclusive, 
£15.03,  compared  with  FI 3 • 88  paid  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  0 
Federally  inspected  slaughter  in  the  first  mentioned  period  was  1  per 
greater  than  that  of  the  earlier  period. 
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The  average  price  paid  for  sheen  and  lambs  si 
grazing  season  for  the  19-9  crop  of  lambs,  I h;.  to  Fo 
as  compared  wi 


ght  red  during  the 
nib  or  1929,  was  .112.21, 


i-hrt 


\  v.i^.21  paid  in  the  same  period  of  lyuci,  and  *12.84  paid  in 


period  of  1927.  Federally  inspected  slaughter  in  the  19^9  grazing  season 
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exceeded  that  of  1928  by  Zj.o  per  cent  and  that  of  192?  by  1 3 •  3  Por  0(311 


The  decrease  cf  approximately  7  per  cent  in  the  prices  paid  thus  far 
for  slaughter  lambs  from  the  1929  cron,  as  compared  with  those  paid  ir  the 
corresponding  period  of  1928,  is  largely  a  reflection  cf  reduced  wool  prices 
and  the  reduced  demand  for  feeder  lambs  of  terminal  markets  and  for  breeding 
stock  for  flock  expansion.  The  average  wholesale  price  of  dressed  lamb  at 
Few  York  during  the  eight  months  from  Fay  to  December  1929  was  only  about  one 
per  cent  loss  than  the  average  for  the  same  period  in  1920. 


Prices  paid  for  feeder  lambs  from  the  1929  cron  as  indicated  by  the 
monthly  average  at  Chicago  during  the  last  half  of  1929  were  9*7  PGr  cent, 
7'3  belov;  the  prices  paid  in  the  same  p<  riod  cf  39-2'. 


or 
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Present  indications  are  that  the  1930  world  wool  production  will  not 
bo  greatly  different  from  the  large  productions  of  1 j2<.  and  1 929 •  Production 
has  boon  increasing  ran idly  in  recent  years,  the  total  in  the  important 
countries  exclusive  of  Pussir.  and  China  rising  from  2,9^8,000,000  pounds  in 
i;2:h  tc  3,213,000,000  pounds  in  1  ; .  Fort  of  this  increase  came  in  countries 
cf  the  Southern  hemisphere  and  the  United  States.  Doth  domestic  and  foreign 
production  of  fine  wools  increased  more  than  that  of  medium  and  coarser  wools. 
Ir.  view  of  present  low  wool  prices,  material  further  expansion  is  not  to  be 


expected  and  some  decrease  is  li 
several  of  the  largo  wool  produc 
subject  to  more  severe  droughts 
eurrence  of  one  of  those  periods 
in  a  short  time. 


kcly  by  1931 .  It  saouia  also  do  noted  that 
ing  countries  of  the  Southern  hemisphere  arc- 
thru  have  occurred  in  recent  years  ana  a  ro- 
could  reduce  their  shc-cp  numbers  materially 


In  the  United  States  the  estimated  production  including  pulled  wool 
increased  from  2b/,  ,000,000  pounds  in  1922  to  approximately  Py  ,,0;P  ,00C  pounds 
in  1929.  Present  prices  for  wool  will  probably  discourage  further  expansion 
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during  the  next  few  years  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  spring  clip  ir.  J--j 5° 
will  be  any  less  than  it  was  in  1929* 


In  Australia,  the  most  important  wool  producing  country,  production 
rose  from  663  trillion  pounds  ir.  1  523  to  95®  nil  liens  in  IpiS.  I  !o  derate 
drought  damage  is  estimated  to  have  reduced  the  1929  clip  to  9-5  million 
pounds.  T/ool  production  in  the  Union '  of  South  Africa  rose  from  184  million 
pounds  in  1923  to  283  millions  in  192S  and  302  millions  in  1929.  Production 
in  Pew  Zealand,  which  amounted  to  209  million  pounds  in  1923,  was  246  millions 
in  ipdB  and  2n0  millions  in  1529.  The  Argentine  clip  rose  from  255  million 


pounds  in  1523  to  3*43  millions  in  152b,  Put  has  not  reached  that  level  since, 
as  the  1928  clip  was  543  million  rounds  and  the  1525  clip  was  38®  millions. 

In  Uruguay  the  Increase  in  wool  production  has  beer  quite  regular,  the  total 
amounting  to  100  million  rounds  in  1923,  and  1 35"  millions  ir.  1928 ,  ar.d  IpO 
millions  in  I 929.  European  wool  production  has  not  changed  greatly  in  recent 


years.  There  has.  however,  been  a  slight  downward  trend  which  may  continue 
but  the  decrease  -  v/ill  not  materially  affect  the  total  world,  market  supply. 


World' supp lies  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  for  the  1029-30  selling 
season  are  estimated  at  about  if-  per  cent  above  those'  for  the  preceding  season. 
The  increase  in  supr ly  is  accounted  for  largely  by  the  heavy  carry-over  of 
stocks  in  the  primary  markets  of  the  Southern  hemisphere  since  production  was 
approx imately  the  rrir.o  as  in  192a.  Due  to  the  extension  of  the  Australian 
selling  season  for  the  3  9-9'-  clip,  a  larger  amount  of  wool  than  usual  will 
probably  be  sold  from  that  country  in  the  coming  spring  about  the  tine  the 
193®  United  States  clip  starts  to  move  to  market. 


Demand  for  wool  by  important  foreign  consuming  countries  was  lower  in 
j.  529  than  in  1928  and  has  continued  downward  into  19  5®*  The  fairly  active 
demand  cf  the  western  continental  countries  hr s  not  completely  offset  the 
somewhat  lower  demand  of  England  and  the  central  European  countries.  Little 
i  mediate  improvement  in  either  foreign  or  domestic  demand  for  wool  is  ex¬ 
pected  but  some  increase  may  develop  in  the  latter  half  of  193®  ns  business 
conditions  improve. 

With  the  increasing  domestic  production'  the 'trend  of  imports  of  combing 
and  clothing  wool  into  the  United  States  has  been  downward  although  for  the 
first  11  months  of  1529  imports  amounted  to  9,v  ,000,000  pounds  compared  with 
84,000,000  pounds  in  the  same  period  in  I 9 20.  The  consumption  of  combing 
and  clothing  wools  in  the  United  States  was  also  larger  in  19--5*  The  increase 
during  the  first  11  months  in  mills  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Census 
(representing  from  75  to  oO  per  cent  of  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  in 
this  country)  amounted  to  35*®®®*®®®  pounds ,  or  11.6  per  cent  over  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  earlier. 


Forty  six  per  cent  of  this  increased  consumption  of  35*®®®*®®®  pounds 
was  domestic  wool  and  54  por  cent  was  foreign  wool.  Tlw-ro  was  a  decrease  of 
-3,000,000  pounds  in  the  'consume  t  ion  of  domestic  wools  grading  bC  *  s  (1/2 
blood)  and  lower  but  this  was  more  than  offset  by  an  increase  of  21,000,000 
pounds  in  the  consumption  of  foreign  wools  of  the  same  grades.  As  a  result 
the  pro  00  r  t  j.  or.  at  0  cor sump t?  on  of  domestic  wools  of  those  grades  dropped  from 
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World  wool  prices  fell  during  1929  and  the  tendency  of  the  market  in 
early  January  1930  was  still  downward.  Declines  were  relatively  greater  on  the 
fine  than  on  the  medium  grade  wools.  Prices  of  wc  ol  in  London  at  the  cios 
of  the  wool  auctions  in  December,  1929  v;ore  from  20  to  jj  per  cent  below  those 


at  the  opening 
were  on  wool: 


; al c s  in  January,  1325.  The  greatest  declines  (over  30  per  cent) 


gradi ng  ‘go’s  •  1  high  r. 
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wools  grading  41-.' s  m  po * s 

declined  about  24  per  cent  and  those  f;>i  wools  grading  w" ’ s  to  f..  ’  s  dr  speed 

f  ■  .  price  recessions  on  tons  in  Bradf  rd  and  on  the  .  nt inent 
in  192  v  ere  from  1  t.  33  per  cent.  London  wool  sales  -’pen  i  on  Janu;  ry  21, 
lf390  with  prices  of  merino  wools  19  to  20  per  cent  below  those  of  tne  1Toy  ember 


sales  and  with  cross-breds  from  20  to 


ac¬ 


cent  lower, 


Following  the  general 
Boston  declined, 
autumn  and  resumed 


s-xx^-xc-.x  course  of  world  wool 
sharply  in  the  earl; 


w rkc ts,  prices  c f  wo 0 x  at 

__  ...  _  half  of  1929,  evodi-.d  in  the  early 

the  downward  movement  in  the  latter  part  of  tr.e  yew  r.  Prices 
cf  fine  ( e/4 ' s )  wools  were  from  2/t  to  29  par  cent  below  those  at  the  opening 
of  the  year,  while  the  range  ir.  declin-.  s  on  the  grades  coarser  than 
fPOiTI  20  "t  C1  2/  e  r  o  ov  t  Ho'j'.  mr-  r»f*  *  >-  n  -p  ^  fi  f.  l  P  r-fi  PT  OVT-T*  "t  O  T*  tu  1  w-Tu  T)rl  Co  S  .^.S 

hit 


)f  the  year,  while  the  range  ir.  declines  on  the  grades  coarser  than  cg's  was 
from  20  to  2 4  per  cent.  The  margin  cf  domestic  prices  over  foreign  prices  v;a 
ligh  throughout  1923  and  the  margin  on  medium  wools  was  greater  than  on  tine 
vools. 

prospective  world  supply  and  demand  conditions  do  not  indicate  much 
immediate  improvement  in  the  wool  situation  but  the  expected  revival  01  business 
conditions  after  the  middle  of  1930  gives  encouragement  for  anticipating  an  in- 
demand  fir  wool  in  19^1.  *  v.-m-  —  of  the  trends  ir  s  he<  r  nr  eduction  'a 


the  Uni 


)0. 


nates  during  the  cast 


A  review  of  the  trends  ir  cheep  pro due ti 
o  or  ?  years  indicates  that  the  peak  in  the 
period  of  excursion  in  numbers  in  the  "  stern  states  arc  1  bout  been  re*  ch 
3  limitations  of  available  range  make:  improbab  c  any  cons  1  r?  -  further 
pension  there;  such  exorrsior  could  only  come  frc-r.  relatively  hign  cost  pro¬ 
duction  and  nr-,  sent  conditions  in  the  industry  do  not  encourage  sue  a  production. 


1c  it 


sheen  producers  ir.  the.  native  states  to 


"u  j  xx  xx  may  to  possible  for  efficient  x,~ - - — •  -- -  - 

make  a  profit  with  farm  flocks  over,  at  the  present  level  cf  prices  ior  lame 
and  wool  it  does  not  appear  to  ce  a  propitious  time  for  t.-.cm  to  expend  tueir 
0  erati  :  z  b oc  au s  ■ y  me  v  r.<  .r. t  t  h at  v/il  1  re s  0 1 1  1  0  1  s  r 0 1  e  0  ma rkf •  t  Lngs  of 
]  mbs  during  the  next  three  years  would  pros  bly  t  nd  to  further  depress  larat 
pr c  e  s . 


If  the  present  number  of  breeding  owes  in  the  United,  states  is  maintained 
and  all  she  op  and  lambs  arc  sold  each  year  except  cnoug.a  ~o  maintain  such  t 
number,  inspected  slaughter  during  the  next 
of  the  croi 


ye 


L  P 


ob ably  exceed  that 
r.  m.f  rkc  ting  year  1  22-  by  around  2,000,000  a.  ad  and  the  total 


yearly  slaughter  will  bo  between  19  and  17  million  head.  It  hardly  seems 


probable  that  such  a  supply  can  be  disposed  of  at  the  level  oi  prices  prom  ail 
ing  during  the 


'  t"  f  0  7”  /  TT( 

.  J  vxX  /  v  < 


•rs . 


-  6  -  Sheep  and  T”ool 

The  new  price  level  will  he  determined  by  the  supply  and'  p>riee  of  -o  ther 
meats,  especially  veal'  and  poultry,  "by  the  extent  to  which  consumer  demand  for 
lames  nay  bo  increased  by  such  methods  as  may  be  adopted  for  influencing  it; 
by  the  changing  level  of  consumer  purchasing  power,  and  by  the  level  of  wool 
prices.  As  this  now  level  of  lamb  and  wool  prices  is  being  established  present 
high  cost  sheen  producers  who  cannot  operate  under  these  conditions  will  be 
forced  to  reduce  their  operations.  This  process  of  reduction  will  temporarily 
increase  the  slaughter  supply  of  sheep'  and  lambs  above  what  it  would  be  on  a 
replacement  basis  and  reduce  prices  below  what  they  would  reach  if  no  liquida¬ 
tion  developed.  As  a  result  reduction  may  to  greater  than  necessary  and  it 
may  take  some  years  before  the  industry  is  on  a  stabilized  basis  of  production. 


In  order  to  meet  the  changed  condition  in  their  industry  sheep  pro¬ 
ducers  must  cut  operating  costs  wherever  possible,  reduce  rsrovoh table  losses  to 
the  minimum,  coll  closely  in  inferior  owes  and  increase  the  lamb  crop  per  100 
ewes.  The  prospective  increase  in  ca.ttl  c  production  with  its  accompanying 
decline  in  cattle  prices  during  the  next  seven  or  eight  years  makes  it  appear 
inadvisable  for  sheepmen  to  switch  from  she op  to  cattle  at  this  time  because 
the  upward  trend  in  lamb  prices  is  expected  to  got  underway  again  before  the 
next  general  advance  in  cattle  cricos  starts. 


and 


bas 


A  clear  understanding  of  the  present  situation  both  by  sheen  producers 
by  organizations  interested  in  financing  the  industry  is  highly  desirable, 
adjustment  to  the  nev/  level  of  'slaughter  should  be  as  gradual  as  possible 
should  not  be  made  more  difficult  by  forced  liquidation.  Any  curtailment 
credit  that  tends  in  this  direction  might  result  in  greater  risks  than  one 
ed  or  r  policy  of  permit 1 5 ng  an  orderly  raad.instnont  of  production. 


MOHAIR 


Thp  outlook  for  mohair  pro  luce rs  is  not  -if  satisfactory  an  it  has  been  iu 
rocent  years.  Production  of  mon-dr  in  the  United  States  increased  materially  and 
is  now  approximately  equal  to  the  average  consumption  in  the  United  States  for  the 
past  six  years.  Domestic  consumption  has  been  declining  since  1926,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices,  mohair  appears  to  bo  more  desirable  for  many  purposes  than  alterna¬ 
tive  materials.  Therefore,  domestic  consumption  is  expected  to  increase  some¬ 
what  during  1930,  but  with  large  supplies  available,  the  demand  will  probably 
not  be  strong  enough  to  support  prices  at  high  levels.  Imports  have  been  de¬ 
creasing  in  recent  years. 

Prices  of  domestic  mohair  at  Boston  declined  steadily  during  1929  and 
prices  of  all  grades  of  mohair  wore  fully  20  per  cent  lower  in  December  than  in 
January  1929.  First  combing  domestic  mohair  declined  from  7G  cents  in  January 
to  61  cents  in  December.  Turkish  fair  average  mohair  at  Boston  (in  bond  subject 
to  duty)  declined  from  hi  cents  a  pound  to  39  cents  in  the  same  period.  The  mar¬ 
gin  betv/e'en  domestic  and  foreign  mohair  prices  has  narrowed  during  the  year,  if 
the  United  States  mohair  industry  ceases  to  bo  on  an  import  basis,  domestic  prices 
are  not  likely  to  continue  materially  above  v/urld  prices . 

Mohair  production  has  increased  rapidly  since  1922  in  the-  United  States 
which  has  now  become  the  principal  mohair  producing  country  in  the  world.  A  pre¬ 
liminary  estimate  for  1929  places  the  clip  above  16  million  pounds  compared  with 
14  1/2  million  pounds  in  1926  and  8  l/2  million  pounds  in  1922.  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase  in  production  the  1930  clip  would  exceed  the  average  consumption 
in  the  United  rtates  during  the  years  1922-1929.  On  tuc  other  hand,  consumption 
has  been  declining  from  the  high  point  in  1926  so  tuat  the  large  clip  of  1929  was 
moved  largely  as  a  result  of  considerable  reductions  in  price. 


The  trend 
Africa  ar.d  upward 
Africa  declined  f 


of  mohair  production  nas  been  downward  in  the  Union  of  South 
in  Turkey.  In  the  six  years,  1923-1926  the  production  in  South 
rom  16  million  pounds  to  9  million  pounds  and  that  in  Turkey  in¬ 


creased  from  6  million  pounds  to  10  million  pounds.  However,  the  Turkish  clifj 
declined  to  6.6  million  pounds  in  1929  and  the  South  African  clip  increased  from 
9  million  pounds  to  10  million  pounds  in  1929. 


The  supply  of  Turkish  and  South  African  mohair  is  considerably  greater  thai 
last  year.  Stocks  of  mohair  in  Turkey  -wo r<  estimated  to  be  over  5  million  pounds 
on  December  1,  1929,  or  about  18  per  cent  greater  than  in  1926  when  stocks  in 
Turkey  were  unusually  heavy.  Stocks  of  foreign  mohair  in  bonded  warehouses  in 
Boston  on  Decomber  1,  1929  amounted  to  less  than  3  1/Z  million  pounds  compared 
with  slightly  over  4  million  on  December  1,  1928. 


The  narrow  margin  between  domestic  and  foreign  prices  has.  acted  to  prevent 
larger  imports  of  mohair  into  the  United  States.  Imports  wore  small  during  1929 
amounting  to  only  2  million  pounds  compared  with  11  million  pounds  in  1926. 

The  demand  for  mohair  fabrics  for  automobile  and  furniture  upholstery  de¬ 
clined  during  1929  compared  with  1928  but  the  demand  for  .mohair  linings  for  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  has  remained  fairly  steady  and  undelivered  orders  appear  to  be  about 
the.  same  as  last  year.  At  present  prices,  tr.oir.lv  Is  considered  to  be  more  desir¬ 
able  for  many  purposes  than  alternative  material? •  There  has  been  some  increase 
already  in  the  use  of  mohair  ar.d  mohair  mixtures  in  the  upholstery  of  the  no'./ 
automobile  models  shown  recently  for  delivery  in  1930. 


■j 


.  A 


HCS32S  .UN  .TJLES 


The  outlook  for  horses'  and  rflules  is  primarily  one  in  which  lcng-time 
factors  predominate.  The  number  cf  horses  and  mules  cn  farms  will  continue  to 
decline  for  six  years  at  least;  whether  it  continues  thereafter  will  depend  upon 
whether  ‘births  continue  at  as  cut  present  or  lower  levels,  wr  increase  materially 
thin  the  next  few  years.  The  decreasing  use  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes 
in  eastern  States  releases  work  stock  for  use  on  the  more  favorably  situated 
farms.  The  increasing  use  of  and  improvements  in  tractors,  ccfoined-harvesters , 
and  other  power-operated  equipment,  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  farms,  and 
expansion  of  improved  roads,  all  mean  a  replacement  cf  horses  and  mules  by 
mechanical  power.  Ac  lrn.,  as  the  mechanization  of  agriculture  is  able  to  keep 

wit]  the  decreasing  numbers  rf  work  animals,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  prices 
of  work  stock  will  advance  materially,  except  in  those  areas  where  special  condi¬ 
tions  render  difficult  the  use  of  mechanical  power. 

Average  form  prices  "f  both  horses  and  mules  for  the  United  Stokes,  during 
1329,  have  been  slightly  lower  than  during  1323,  but  they  remained  above  the 
prices  of  1927.  Reports  from  key  markets  in  the  Urddle  Teat  indicate  an  increased 
demand  for  both  horses  end  roles  during  1929.  Liberal  supplies  and  higher  prices 
than  in  1228  prevailed  at  these  markets  during  the  year,  host  of  the  advance  in 
horse  prices  in  these  key  markets  was  for  active  horses  of  medium  weight,  suitable 
for  far'  work.  The  January  2,  1930  farm  prices  of  colts ,  one  year  old  and  under 
two  years  showed  increases  over  a  year  age  of  2.C  per  cent  in  the  hast  North 
Central  States,  but  no  appreciable  change  was  in  evidence  in  the  Jest  North. 

Central  States. 

mechanization  of  agriculture  is  resulting  in  a  much  more  highly  localized 
market  for  horses  than  for  moles.  There  is  a  more  definite  and  regular  movement 
■of  mules  from  the  o reducing  States  to  the  cotton  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  consequently  the  changes  in  hule  prices  in  1329  compared  with  1928  have 
been-  reasonably  consistent  in  the  several  States  of  deficit  mule  production. 

The  farm  prices  of  horses,  frequently  show  changes  in  opposite  directions  in 
two  adjacent  States. .  Prices  of  horses  were  definitely  higher  in  Michigan,  New 
York,  and  Virginia  during  1929  than  in  1228,  whereas  in  Pennsylvania  they  were 
lower.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Maryland ,  prices  were  lower  than  the  previous  year 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year  but  higher  during  the  last  half.  In  practice ily 
all  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  prices  in  1323  tended  to  be  slightly 
lower  than  in  1928,  but  no  lower  than  in  1927.  There  has  beer,  practically  no 
change  in  the  farm  price  of  horses  during  the  last  t  roe  years  in  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  7herea.s  in  North  Lake  t.:  and  Colorado  a  downward 
trend  is  evident.  The  present  low  level  cf  farm  prices  of  horses  is  caused  in- 
part  by  the  large  proportion  of  old  animals  now  on  farms.  These  older  animals 
are  meeting  the  needs  for  animal  power  on  many  farms  where  mechanical  power 
performs  the  heavy  work. 

The  number  cf  horses  and  moles  on  farms  cork-isucd  to  decline  during  _l.-v.=u 
Reduction  in  the  number  of  horses  from  January  1 I2v  1  January  1930  was  ah' 

465,000  head  or  3.3  gar  cent;  the  number  of  mrlcs  *  lined  about  68,0CK  head  >r 
about  1.3  per  cent.  Sharp  declines  in.  numbers  cf  .  *.  ;a  ere  indicated,  in  f  ie 

mule-producing  States.  This  decline  in  the  numeer  horses  and  mules  has 
followed  the  general  downward  trend  forecast  by  t.  outlook  reports  o±  vi.e  Ic.st 
several  years.  Indications  are  that  the  number  wk' be  reduced  irom  abcuu 
25,000,000  it,  1920  and  13,000,000  at  present  to  aVri  1*  to  11  million  or  loss 
by  1940,  providing  births  continue  at  about  present  or  lower  levels.  With  the 
maximum  increase  that  could  occur  under  the  stimulus  oi  the  most  rapidly  pcosicle 
rising  prices,  the  number  by  1940  would  not  exceed  14  or  lo  million. 


2  -  HOUSES  MD  MULES 


During  the  recent  gears  of .rapidly  declining  numbers  of  draft  animals, 
their  prices,  have  not  been  sufficiently  high  in  view  of  alternative  opportunities 
for  the  use  of  feeds,  to  oti. .relate  production  oven  under  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  as  found  in  the  former  surplus  producing  area  of  the  Western  Corn  Belt.  Ji 
It  is  doubtful  whether  prices  to  he  expected  within  the  next  few  years  will  offer 
a  substantially  stronger  inducement. 

Increased  interest  in  horse  breeding  has  been  observed  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  hut  the  number  of  colts  on  farms  continues  to  decline  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  the  number  of  older  work  stock.  Information  obtained  from  some 
300,000  farmers  on  December  1,  1929,  indicates  that  the  number  of  colts  raised 
in  1922  was  smaller  than  the  number  raised  in  1928.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of 
colts  under  one  year  to  the  number  over  one  and  under  two  years  in  the  ITorth 
Central  States  was  about  45  to  55.  Stallion  registrant:  on  decreased  about  8  per 
cent  from  1927  to  1228  and  registration  of  jacks  declined  about  20  per  cent. 

Some  increase  in  service  was  resorted,  but  efforts  to  increase  horse  breeding 
are  seriously  handicapped  by  the  limited  number  of  suitable  breeding  mares. 

Demand  for  horses  and  mules  during  1930  will  be  highly  localized  in  nature, 
and  is  primarily  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  general  purpose  tractors  and  I 
other  power-operated  equipment  can  be  adapted  to  the  system  and  practice  of 
farming  prevailing  in  given  sections.  In  the  Corn  Belt,  large  numbers  of 
general-purpose  tractors  are  being  used  for  farming  operations  for  which  tractors! 
were  seldom  used  prior  to  1926.  Although  the  number  of  tractors  and  the  quantity I 
of  tractor- brawn  equipment  increased  rapidly  in  the  South  during  1929,  the 
trend  toward  farm  mechanization  in  the  South  is  relatively  new.  Receipts  of  l 
mules  at  Southern  markets  were  also  greater  than  during  1928.  In  Kansas  the 
number  of  tractors  assessed  increased  about  17  oer  cent  from  the  spring  of  1923 
to  the  spring  of  1922,  and  the  number  of  threshers  and  combined-harvesters 
increased  28  per  cent,  (Relatively  few  threshers  are  being  purchased.) 

A  sharp  increase  in  receipts  of  horses  and  mules  for  October,  November 
and  December,  at  the  three  principal  markets  of  the  Southeastern  States,  was 
accompanied  by  well- sustained  fare  prices  for  mules.  This  situation  undoubtedly  I 
reflects  the  somewhat  larger  yields  per  acre  of  cotton  in  1929  in  these  States 
and  may  result  in  a  strengthening  in  the  prices  of  mules  during  the  next  few 
months.  The  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  horses  and  stoles  on  farms  since  1818 
has  released  approximately  20  million  acres  or  5.5  per  cent  of  the  total  crop 
acreage  in  1929,  for  uses  other  than  that  of  growing  feed  for  work  animals.  By 
194-0  it  is  possible  that  the  further  decline  in  numbers  of  work  stock  will 
result  in  the  release  of  an  additional  20  to  50  million  acres. 


* 


Any  increase  in  production  of  chickens  in  1C  30  for  the  country 
as  p  wl  ilc  over  the  production  in  1929,  either  f  r  sx  s  oi  ■  ,  Trill  tend 

to  reduce  prices  of  poultry  and  eggs  to  ‘below  the  levels  ~>i  y 


The  volume  of  egg  production  during  the  year  J.93C  promises  to  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  lp.st  year  by  an  amount  corresponding  seme who't  to  the  increase 
of  abo u  L  '  in  the  numb  sr  i f  cl  -  k  is  .  L~  rg e r  pros]  :■  c  t  i  v  3  :  -  ]  reduction 

indicates  that  prices  lower  than  last  year  are  probable,  although  the  demand 
for  storage  should  ha  good  and  the  vo  1  urn  ;  of  sp  r  i  ng  3  or  ur  '  1  i  c  she  Id  e 
fully  as  largo  as  last  year. 


With  -an  11  ore  a  of  1  7-  in  .  rs  of  chick  rais  d  in  1929, 

with -marketings  correspondingly  heavier,  an  with  larg  1;  incr  ased  :old 
storagt  holdings ,  poultry  prices  during  the  first  half  cf  1330  will  probably 
remain  belovx  levels  prevailing  during  the  corrcs" ending  period  of  1929  .  In 
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cf  other  meats. 


The  numb  ;r  of  chickens  cn  farms  on  J rr.up.r7  1,  193C  was  gre*  ter 
1 1  on  Jr  n  m  ry  1 ,  1329  by  bout  5%,  accordi  ig  t  •  earl;  1  i c  bi c  ; .  Nm  b  r s 
during  1929*  remained  several  percent  below  numbers  in  1328  until  the  10J/« 
greater  crop  of  1929  pullets  began  to  enter  the  laying  flocks.  These  addi¬ 
tions  raised  the  average  number  of  layers  p  .  r  zama  flccf;  ir.  Id  /ember  last  to 

1  atcye  No  emb or ,  1322,  and  on  Doc emb  er  1 ,  to  -yd  above  ~  ceml  .a  1928 . 

Judging  from  the  average  trends  of  numbers  ir.  post  ye-  rs  and  the  rate  of 

monthly  increase  d  iring  he  ;  •  ■  on  t  ne  irl  omparablc  in  numbers  end  t-rer.d 

with  th  3  re  ;ent  .  namely,  the  wintc-r  cf  l£2o-1927,  th  -T  nu;  r;  1,  2  30  or 

wc  1  1  be  •  it  !  °f:  above  numb  rs  a.  year  earii  er.  As  av  1  ag  if  :  . 

1929  were  somewhat  late ,  pullets  a:  probably  go i:  -  into  the  1  ay 5  r  g  f  1 '  -k s 
more  slowly  this  season  thar  1- „t. 


On  Be  o  emb er  1 ,  the  a  -  e  r ag s  numb er  c  f  b 3 r d s  in  1 ay i u g  flecks  i n 
all  sections  of  the  country  showed  a  moderate  increase  over  numbers  on 
December  1,  1323.  In  the  North.  Central  S“ '  ten,  havirg  about  hr  lx*  Or  tne 
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C-ia  ciccns  m 


Jnifcod  Sint c 


e  numb  c.  i  wf  s  2$  riove  the  previous 


yef.r  and  the  Grice  as  in  1327.  In  the  lorth  Atlmtic  States,  December  1029 
numbers  were  7^  higher  the/  ire  1928;  in  the  Western  Str.tes  t-y  higher,  and 
in  the  South  about  3$  higher.  ITo  definite  information  or  change  in 
numbers  «f  birds  in  commercial  flocks  is  available  at  the  present  time. 


The  cost  of  feed  entering  into  the  poultry  ration,  which  had  fallo'l 
slightly  below  the  five -year  ( 1323-77)  monthly  average  during  the  later  ..xonfchs 


‘28,  rose  s light  b 


no  ovo 


:ho  average  in  ? obruae-’y  of  1929. 


licotc  tor 


ear 


month  of  June,  it  continued  slightlv  &b o  v . 


. c  e o r res p e ud i ng  mo r. t h ly  aver •  go 


ir.ch  month  of  1379  uu  to  November,  vhen  it  fell  to  iv  below  and  in  December 


2$  below  the  average  cost  in  the  corr esuondinc 


oaths  r.f 


.323-1927, 


'  r  o  s  e  n  c  i  n  d  i  c  a.t  i  c : 


are  for  r  level  of 


•  rices  d u r ms  t n e 


first  hr, l'f  of  1330  not  very  much  different  from  t’.v  t  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1329.  Total  production  cf  food  grains  in  1223  is  less  and.  totrl 
requirements  for  livestock  feeding  so am  likely  to  bo  somewhat  lass ,  but  the 
combined  general  arice  level  of  all  r-ro ducts  is  lower  than  a  year  "go.  In 
December  prices  of  corn  and  cats  were  slightly  higher,  and  wheat  considerably I 
higher,  while  barely  ,  bran 'and  other  concentrator;  rer-i  considerably  lower  thad 
in  Doc omb  or  19  28. 


EGGS  -  The  mrler  of  eg~ s  laid  per  bird  as  r on o rued  for  t. 
crop  reporters,  averaged  ’  in.  1929  about  3$  greater  than  in  1928; 
except  March  shewing  v.  increase  over  correspond i n?  v.ths  in 
Hoy  ember  ard  Dec  ember  ./bon  1373  1  eying  r,  per  bird  fell  below  th 
It  is  probable  t.  •  r  t  the  doer e- so  in  th  e  last  two  months  was  du 


1728 
-  192 


m 

relatively  larger  additions  of  the  la.to  hatched  pull  its  to  the 
'locks  in  1S29 ,  the  flock  increase  for  the  two  months  being  14  bird 

1  ayi 

reb w r  may  not  continue  after  the  pullets  c-omc  into 


ccks  of 
ry  month 
tin  b  i  1 
8  figures, 
part  to 


.p/v  i  ;t 


compared  with  10  birds  in  1928. 
Nov  ereb  a  r  rx.d  Do  c 
due  t  i  on . 


s  in  1C  29 
ng  in 
full  nro- 


Toto.1  production  of  eggs  per  farm  flock  as  r  fleeted  in  the  monthly 
reports  for  the  flocks  cf  crop  reporters  averaged  only  slightly  smaller  dur¬ 
ing  1923  -chan  in  1373,  the  difference  in  eggs  gathered  being  less  than  1# 
although  the  average  manor  cf  hens  in  these  flocks  toc  about  4$  loss .  Total 
layings  per  flock  in  1929  were  lower  than  in  1977  by  about  4$. 

Receipts  of  eggs  as  the  four  principal  markets  during  1329  were 
14,940,000  cases,  or  3$  less  than  in  1028.  Receipts  for  the* three  months, 
October,  November,  .and  December,  1929,  combined ,  were  about  2*4%  less  than 
in  the  same  months  *f  1923.  In  December,  however,  they  forged  slightly 
ahead  of  that  month  of  1028. 

The  storage  egg  situation  has  boon  a  favorable  market  factor  during 
the  fall  -and  printer  of  1929.  Panic  hold  iug  s  of  shell  eggs  on  August  1,  were 
about  3,958,000  cases,  of  158;  (l,  500,000  cases)  less  than  in  1328  and  about 
11$  below  the  five-year  average .  Holdings  or  January  1.  were  only  710 ,  ^00 

cases,  or  50  per  cent  less  than  on  January  1,  1923,  and  42  per  cent  less 
than  the  five— ye.  r  average . 

Stocks  of  frozen  eggs  at  the  perk  of  holdings  on  August  1,  1923  a- 
mounted  to  91,000,000  pounds,  or  about  12$  more  than  or.  August  ]  ,  1928.  This 
excess  was  equivalent  to  286,000  cases .  By  January  1,  of  this  year  holdings 


on  eggs  had  creased  to  53,644,000  pounds, ,  an  amount  4 .  iff  lest;  than 


of  fl'OZ-vn  r<rr,-r?  V 
on  January  1,  1229. 


Exports  of  shell  eggs  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  192S  -rare 
380,000  cases  compared  with  637,000  for  the  correspond! ng  period  of  1925,  this 
year’s  exports  Veins  about  0.5“'-  of  our  domestic  production.  Exports  are 
shipped  mainly  to  Argentina,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  t’nxaraa,  find  come  mostly  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Middle  West. 

Imports  of  shell  eggs  are  so  email  as  to  be  of  little  significance. 
The  imports  of  frozen  and  dried  eggs  are  in  considerable  volume,  al tncugh 
the  quantities  i  volved  comprise  a  relatively  small  p~rt  a  the  total  eg 
supply ,  being  equivalent  to  lose  than  2"/’  of  our  total  production.  China 
furnished  the  bulk  of  these  imports.  Prospects  point  to  a.  mai  .teua.nce  of 
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•  orts  of  dried  eggs  during 

1330. 

Exp  orts  from  Ch  i  n  a 

of  frozen 

eggs  hnv  . 

c  jo:: 

mostly  to  Europe  in  reeer 

1  y  0  *  r  s 

and  no  increr.se  in 

■  c  r  t  s  0  f 

these  to 

thi  s 

'  c  un  t ry  i :  anti c  ;  p,a i  ed . 

■TV  -P  0  . 

j.i:u  i  r\ ± l.il 

r  i  c  s 

of  eg "5  during  1929  fro:. 

March  tc 

3  October  was  about 

1  above  the  prices  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1923-1927  but  only 
abo'  o  in  September  and  October,  and  final ly  in  IT0v enfe e r  and  December  of  1222 


2%  below  the  fivc-y 


J  o 


•crage 


However,  d\ 


acid  shorter 


supplies  of  market  eggs,  prices  during  the  later  months  of  1922  mere  veil 
above  the  corresponding  months  of  1223 . 

Since  the  cost  of  the  poultry  ration  vns  but  little  above  average 
during  most  of  1229,  the  ogg~f  oed  ratio  followed  '‘Ids;  ly  the  r;:l  actively  hi  .~h. 
level  of  egg  prices. 


The  volume  of  eg-  production,  during  the  y  e"  r  1930  promises  to  ex¬ 


ceed  that  of  1922 


this  yo 


Fhe  increased  numbers  of  birds  in  the  laying  flocks 


joupled  v.'ith  a  level  of  feed  prices  vhict 


v  ■-  ■ 


lisas  to  be  -about  the 


same  as  that  of  la.st  yea  r,  points  "to  an  increase  in  production  of  eggs  son 


v-iat  in  proportion  t 


f.  h  *  n 


increase  c: 


flout  5 in  in  uujf.o e r  of  birds  in  laying 


flocks.  nhu  high  proportion  of  pull  ts  and  young  hens  in  the  laying  flocks 
this  year  will  tend  toward  higher  egg  production.  Production  will  be  depend- 

practice  heavier  c r  lighter 
received  for  eyes  during  the  next  f eir  month 


ont  in  part  ipen  the  e:  tent  to  which  -  roduc-e 
fending  as  irflu-im 


c  d  b  y  th  c  p  r 


iu 


ho  demand  for  oggs  for  storage  ws  not  as  been  in  1929  as  in  1 


cop 


due  largely  to  lassos  taken  on  storage  stocks  the  preceding  fall,  am  to  t.uo 
'  v  .  > .  price  in  1129  which  was  main;  inc<  slightly  al 1 or  supplies 

hfirn'^p  ocas  O .U 


Wi th  1  are  5 r  su pplies  if 


and  a  stronger  consumer  demand.  As  a  C'  r, ?  .quenc, 
t'fts  unusually  profitable  to  the  storage  op  arc  tors .  «x  un  x 

aggs  in  prospect  a  d  with  tl  3  sprii  g  egg  price  1  rel  ■■  rob  ably  el  >w  that  f 
3  229,  it  is  lijcoly  that  more  eggs  vrill  bo  scored  this  year . 


I  ..  -  A  r  slatively  higher  level  of  1  rices  fc  oultry  than  for  ■  3 
has  existed  for  the  past  ten  years  comp  arod  wi  th.  are  war  price  levels.  Tni  s 
is  probably  due  largely  to  the  relatively  greater  increase  ii  :>®odection  of 
eggs  than  of  poultry  since  the  world,  var,  due  to  an  increase  probably  of  the 
light;  weight  breeds,  arid  greater  concentration  of  c--ffr  i?t  in  egg  production. 
With  the  increase  of  10bi  over  tire  previous  year  in  numbers  of  chickens  raised 
the  marketings  during  1029  wore  correspondingly  heavi  r .  Monthly  receD.pt s 

of  dressed,  poultry  at  the  four  principal  markets  during  1929  were  ppurcs:  .late¬ 
ly  equal  bo  those  of  the  preceding  year  until  August,  from  which  time  they 
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increased  markedly.  Total  receipts  a 
those  for  the  year  1923  "by  more  than  8 
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rice  is  for  1929  exceeded 


Receipts  of  live 
for  the  first  six  months  rj 
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few  York 
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■ere  much  heloT, 
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year. 


of  1928 


Cold  storage 


same 


on  the'  same  date  of  1928 

.L  V 


frozen  poultry  on  Aurus4'  1,  1939,  were  r.oar- 
Holdings  have  increased  much  more 


ly  th 

rapidly  thus  far  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1929-1330  than  in  the  previous 
year  with  the  result  that  on  January  1,  1930V  holdings  totalled  140,000,000 
pounds,  an  amount  28$  gre-nter  than  in  1329  and  13$  creator  than  the  f ive-ye- r 


average . 
occur  about 


At  the  nrosont  time  it 


nr 


ors  v  r  o  t  at  1  ■ 


til  a 
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:.o 


do  rua.ry  1 , 


id  will 


L  d  i  ng  s  wi  1 1 


greater  than  any  total  previously  recorded 


f  a rc  n ; 


ice  of  chickens  which  had  increased  14$  f: 

V":  ( 


■ore  Jui 


to 

Dec emo cr  192o ,  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase,  maintained  that  advance 
until  June  1329.  Oince  that  time  there  ha  s  teen  a.  graduel  decline,  prices 
in  August  being  11$  and  in  December  2$  above  the  corresponding  prices  in 
j-323-1327.  The  relation  of  ts  e  price  of  poultry  to  that  of  the  poultry 
ration  has  teen  favorable  during  1323.  The  index  figure  expressing  this  re¬ 
lation  in  comparison  with  the  fivc-yea.r  average  relation  ranged  between  110 
and  120  during  most  of  the  period  from  August,  1328  to  July  1329,  after  which 
do t e  it  gradually  declined  to  105  in  December. 


p 


peu. 


to 


Farm  price 
cents  above  those  of 
were  slightly  below. 

tne  first  half  of  1930  will  probably  be  lower  than  in  cither  1329  or  1328  end 
possibly  similar  to  192  <  .  Both  numbers  of  poultry  cn  farms  and  storage 
s  bocks  are  high,  as  in  1327,  while  at  the  opening  of  each  yc 


try  up  to  September  of  1929  were  from  1 
corresponding  months  in  1928,  who ie  after  September  they 
1'here  are  several  indications  that  poultry  prices  durin 


weakened,  by  a  mo  dor 
previous  yern. 


bu; 


loss  recession  begii 


:m.cr  m 


d eman d  h a s  been 
the  latter  part  of  the 


bly  no- 


Th  e  d  cnan  d  for 
as  good  as  durin 


the 


producers  of  chickens  must  face  the  problem  of 


s  in  1930  is  expected  to  be  fas 
past  year  or  two.  Looking  furti 
a. 


,  though  probaj 
h  iui  u,i,.r  ahead, 
rob  able  permanent  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  turkeys  to  other  poultry,  especially  at  tho  holiday  sea¬ 
son,  in  view  cf  the  improvement  in  methods  of  raising  turkey's  and  the  increa.ce 
in  tno  number  of  progressive  commercial  turkey  growers.  Should  •producers 
in  1930  increase  their  hn.tch.ings  as  they  are  inclined  to  do  following  a  year 
of  iavoracle  egg  prices,  they  must  face  the  prospect  of  further  material 

e  levels.  Any  increase  in  production  of  chickens  in  3930 
e  whole  over  the  production  in  1929,  either  for  eggs  or 
reduce  prices  of  poultry  and  eggs  to  below  the  levels  of 


reductions  in  pri 
for  tho  country  a 
meat,  will  tend  t 


years 


TURKEYS 


Although  lower  prices  for  turkeys  in  1320  will  discourage  many 
producers,  the  rapid  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  production  has  so 
greatly  reduced  losses  of  young  "birds  anu  lowered  production  costs  in 
recent  years,  that  total  numbers  may  not  decrease  in  1330.  The  important 
commercial  areas  are  not  likely  to  reduce  numbers  materially. 

The  turkey  crop  of  1929  was  estimated  as  9  per  cent  larger  than  that 
of  the  previous  year.  The  increase  was  rather  general  over  the  country. 
Western  states  reported  a  6  per  cent  increase  over  the  large  crop  of  1928 
and  more  than  25  per  cent  larger  than  the  crop  of  1925.  Much  of  the 
commercial  supply  of  turkeys  comes  from  that  area,. 

While  information  as  to  market  receipts  for  the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  market  of  1929  is  not  available,  the  demand  was  active  and 
supplies  were  well  cleaned  up.  Cold,  storage  holdings  January  1,  1330  were 
9,830,000  pounds  or  about  6  per  cent  less  than  January  1,  1929  and  ".5 
per  cent  less  than  the  5-year  average. 

The  October  to  December  1929  farm  price  of  turkeys  was  12  per  cent 
below  the  average  for  these  months  in  1928  and  14  per  cent  lower  than  in 
1927.  The  usual  seasonal  trend  of  prices  paid  to  growers  is  upward  from 
October  to  December.  In  1929,  however,  there  was  a  slight  decline  from 
October  to  November  followed  by  a  sharp  break  in  December  making  tne 
price  for  that  month  23.5  cents  per  pound,  or  22  per  cent  below  the  price 
for  December  1928.  Wholesale  unices  at  distributing  markets,  however, 
while  10  to  13  cents  below  those  of  the  previous  year  at  Thanksgiving,  were 
at  Christmas  1  to  2  cents  above  Thanksgiving  wrices  and  only  3  to  5  cents 
below  those  of  Christmas  1928.  Detail  unices  throughout  were  considerably 
lower  than  in  1323,  which  was  largely  responsible  for  the  increase  in 
consumption  of  turkey. 


The  trend  in  turkey  production  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
is  been  strongly  toward  specialization.  This  has  been  particularly  true 


western  states  and  in  many  sections  o- 


cast  where  commercial 


hatching  and  the  sale  of  young  poults,  and  custom  hatching  has  reached 
considerable  volume.  This  has  me  .ant  large  r  flocks,  better  methods  of 
sanitation,  and  better  feeding  so  that  mortality  has  been  decreased, 
production  costs  lowered  and  quality  improved. 

Prices  paid  producers  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  in  1929  were 
much  lower  than  in  1928  and  information  indicates  that  a  greater  number 
of  birds  than  usual  were  held  over  by  growers  into  1930.  These  lower 
prices  might  be  expected  to  reduce  production  this  year  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  growers,  using;  modern  methods  will  reduce  their  production 
even  though  they  failed  to  realise  as  great  profit  as  anticipated  prior 
to  the  market  season.  The  average  farm  price  paid  for  turkeys  October  to 
December  1929  was  only  5.6  cents  above  the  price  of  chickens  for  tnese 
months  while  in  1328  this  spread  was  3.1  cents  and  in  1927  10.4  cents. 
This  indicates  that  turkeys  have  lost  much  of  their  advantage  in  raj. an 
price  to  producers  compared  with  chickens  during  the  last  two  yea.ro . 


,ve 
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As  a  result  of  the  lower  prices  last  season,  turkey  production  in 
1930  may  show  some  decrease.  It  may  he,  however,  that  production  will 
hold  its  own  or  even  continue  to  expand  because  of  greater  specialization 
and  increased  efficiency  of  methods.  It  is  likely  that  any  deliberate 
decrease  will  not  be  drastic,  but  involuntary  reductions  are  often 
brought  about  by  unfavorable  spring  weather.  .  The  more  general  adoption 
of  improved  production  methods  should  enable  growers  in  the  future  to 
produce  on  the  basis  of  a  lower  market  price  and  thus  allow  turkeys  to 
compete  with  chickens  on  a  more  nearly  equal  price  ba.sis.  This  will 
permit  a  greater  expansion  of  the  turkey  industry  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible. 


FS5D  GaCPS  AKD  LIVESTOCK 


The  -ore sent  trend  cf  feed  crop-livestock  ratios  indicates  that  daring 
the  next  few  years,  the  producers  of  feed  crops  for  oale  will  he  in  a  loss 
unfavorable,  situation  relative  to  livestock  feeders  than  they  have  for  the 
past  few  years.  For  farmers  as  a  whole,  in  the  feed  crop  and  lives toon  pro¬ 
ducin';  area,  it  appears  that  a  continuation  cf  the  tendency  for  livestock 
producers  to  produce  on  their  own  farms  a  greater  proportion  of  the  reed  crops 
which  they  use  will  secure  greater  net  returns  from  farm,  operations,  particu¬ 
larly  if  growers  of  these  crops  for  sale  adjust  their  output  so  the  reduced 
market  demand. 

Production  of  feed  grains  in  1929  was  on  a  slightly  lower  level  -u  re¬ 
lation  to  livestock  numbers  than  in  1928.  Yields  of  the  principal  f eed  giains, 
corn,  oats,  barley  and  grain  sorghum,  in  1529  were  all  below  average  end  me 
mbined  production  of  these  grains  was  3.2$  below  the  5-year  avera  .  ’o duc¬ 
t-ion  of  1924-28.  The  combined  acreage  of  these  crops  was  2.6 $  less  tnan  m 
1928,  but  only  .8$  below  the  5-ycar  average.  In  other  words,  the  reduced  out¬ 
put  was  due  more  to  lower  yields  than  to  decreases  in  acreage.  Production  of 
feed  grains  per  animal  unit  in  1929  was  1.1$  greater  than  the  av  3 rage  pioduc 
tion  of  the  8-year  period  cf  1920-27,  as  compared  to  12.0$  greater  than  j1 
for  the  1928  production.  The  acreage  of  ft  cd  grains  in  1929  per  a 
unit  was  1.90  acres,  a  decrease  of  2.6$  from  1928  cut  still  8. 0/o  above  the 
average  of  the  1.76  acres  in  1520-27. 

Hay  production  in  1929  was  7.8$  greater  than  m  1528  and  ? .  Cy?  3-0o  ve 
the  average  (1920-1927).  The  acreage  of  all  hay,  both  tame  and  wild,  J-Sy1’ 
greater  than  in  1928  and  2.5 $  above  average.  The  increased  production 
therefore  is  attributable  partly  to  yield  and  partly  to  acreage .  ---•  1  r0 

tion  per  hay- consuming  animal  unit  has  shown  an  upward  trend  for  a^num^ur^oj. 
years  and  in  1929  was  15.7$  greater  than  for  the  8-year  period  1520-27. .  The 
acreage  in  1929  of  hay  per  animal  unit  was  .85  acres,  Sgj>  greater  than  in 
1928  and  10$  above  the  average  of  .77.  acres  for  the  3-year  period. 

The  present  level  of  prices  of  feed  grams  is  a  pout  Hop  Q  •  ^,lC 
in  prewar  years.  The  present  farm  prices  of  hay  are  9c4  of  tne  P:e'-'y-  "c$  "* 

The  present  level  for  meat  animals  is  143$;  of  iarm  dairy  products,  lu-y.  ^  -  s 
a  result  of  the  decreased  supplies  of  feed  crops  m  1923  and  the  im i eab- 
numbers  of  livestock,  the  price  level  of  feed  crops  is  somewhat  aec  a^ycai 
ago.  The  low  feed  crop-livestock  ratios  accompanied  t>y  declining  marinm  ->-£ 
ceipts  of  f c  d  crops  indicate  that  feeders  of  live  t  ock  -  Pro  -1  an  ln 

creasing  proportion  of  the  feed  which  thoy  use  v/h  ’...=  growers  o^  - 2i  a  c±  cps>^ 
for  sale  have  failed  to  adjust  their  output  to  a  '••.-.raced  marker  dena.ad.  —*e 
favorable  ratios  of  meat  and  dairy  prices  to  feed  'crop  prices  during  Ut  Py ■- 
few  years  appear  to  have  run  their  course.  VTniio  '-no  rrumoer  oi  iTC- --  c.ii-.nvd.l.» 
will  probably  continue  to  decline,  and  the  nunooi  cf  sheep  work  gradually  . 
downward,  those  decreases  will  probably  bo  mcr<:  tnan  of! set  by  the  return  m 
cattle  numbers  now  under  way,,  which  will  probably  oe  accentual  od  by  a  c^uiic^. 
incre  in  hog  numbers  within  throe  years.  frich  the  combined  numbers  o  ani 
male  on  farms  gradually  increasing  for  several  years  tc  come,  and  l.t 

stabilized  acreage  of  feed  grains,  it  would  appear  that  tne  tevex^oi  prix.cs^ 
of  animal  products  will  tend  to  fall  toward  the  level  of  prices  of  fo-^ 

This  tendency  will  probably  result  more  from  lower  livestock  prices^  i-nan  -  LOrn 
an  advance  in  feed  crop  prices.  Such  a  trend  will  work  to  the  rslai  .rv  ^a 
vantage  of  growers  of  feed  grain  for  sale,  but  to  the  relative  cli^ad van 01 
those  who  buy  grains  to  food.  Greater  net  returns  to  livestock  pivlmxis 
would  result  if  the  present  tendency  toward  an  upward  swing  m  livestock,  u.an 
bers  is  checked,  especially  if  accompanied  oy  slight  reduction  in  -°oa  °p 
production. 


HAY 


The  outlook  for  both  farm  and  market  hay  suggests  the  advisability 
l  of  a  further  increase  in  the  acreage  of  legume  hays  and  decrea.se  in  the 
'  acreage  of  timothy,  prairie  and.  other  grass  hays.  In  recent  years  the 
trend  of  hay  prices  has  been  in  favor  of  legume  hays  as  compared  with 
timothy,  prairie  and  other  grass  hays.  A  continuation  of  this  trend  may 
be  expected  this  year  because  the  decreasing  numbers  of  heroes  and  mules 
will  further  restrict  the  demand  for  timothy  while  the  increasing  numbers 
of  cattle  and  sheep  will  probably  increase  the  demand  for  legume  hays. 

•  The  1929  hay  crop  of  11^,000,000  tons  was  7  90 r  cent  larger  than  the 
five-year  average  and  appears  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  usual  domestic 
disappearance  and  leave  a  moderate  carryover.  The  low  price  level  01 
dairy  products  will  tend  to  stimulate  farm  consumption  of  hay.  The  market¬ 
able  surplus  of  the  better  quality  hays  for  the  remainder  of  the  season 
will  probably  be  less  than  last  year,  but  with  market  inquiry  likely  to  be 
less  active  than  last,  fell,  price''  in  general,  will  probably  average  order 
those  cf  a  year  ago.  Alfalfa  hay  prices,  however,  are  expected  to  o.verago 
higher  than  in  any  other  recent  year  except  1923-29.  Timothy  and  prairie 
prices  will  continue  at  relatively  low  levels  largely  as  the  result  of  a 
decreasing  market  demand  for  these  hays .  Sharp  regional  price  differences 
in  all  kinds  may  be  expected  until  spring  pasturage  is  available  due  to 
the  unusual  distribution  of  the  hay  crop. 

Timothy  acreage  lias  continued  its  downward  tendency  with  the  further 
motorization  of  industry  and  agriculture,  and  the  substitution  of  legume  hay 
for  grass  hay.  The  present  timothy  acreage  is  only  one-half  that  of  twelve 
years  ago  but  is  still  in  excess  cf  farm  and  market  requirements.  Acreage 
and  production  cf  alfalfa,  clover,  and  other  legumes  have  increased  relative¬ 
ly,  “in  the  aggregate,  more  in  recent  years  than  all  other  hays.  Clover 
production  the  past  year  was  greater  than  in  1922  because  of  a  larger 
acreage  and  better  weather  conditions.  Alfalfa  acreage  continues  to  increase 
in  the  northern  dairy  belt  from  Few  York  to  Minnesota.  The  alfalfa  acreage 
in  this  section  has  increased  from  696 ,000  acres  in  1920  to  2,4'jl ,000  acres 
in  1929.  On  the  other  hand  alfalfa  acreage  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Lie  bras.ca 
has  declined  ±rom  2,319,000  acres  in  1>20  to  2,03-4,000  acres  in  1929 »  a 
decrease  of  25  per  cent.  Kansas,  in  particular,  showed  a  marked  decline 
in  1929.  Ho  immediate  recovery  of  the  productive  acreage  in  tnose  tiiree 
States  is  likely  because  of  the  difficulty  in  the  control  and  eradicate  on. 
of  bacterial  wilt  and  because  of  other  factors  affording  the  crop's  grow fn. 
This  decrease  in  acreage  has  curtailed  production  and  surpluses  ox  ale.  all  a 
hay  available  in  these  Sta.tes  for  marketing  in  the  Southern  States.  -1  tr¬ 
ine  strong  market  demand  prevailing  this  season  in  California,  competition 
for  the  Hew  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  West  Texas  supplier,  has  been  strong. 

The  distribution  of  the  crop  is  sharply  different  irom  last  year. 
Supplies  in  the  heavy  producing  West  Horth  Central  States  were  3  per  cent 
smaller  than  last  year.  The  East  Horth  Central  States  had  the  largest 
I  supplies  on  record.  Most  of  this  increase  was  in  clover  and  timothy 
clover  mixtures,  and  shipments  to  and  the  consumption  of  these  hays  in 
eastern  States  as  substitutes  for  alfalfa  are  favored  by  January  prices. 
Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mnntain  State  hay  supplies  were  the  smallest  since 
3 324.  Also,  supplies  of  feed  grains,  cottonseed  cake,  and  hulls  in^  the 
Southwest  are  shorter  than  last  year  which  will  tend  to  add  strength  to  the 
"winter  and  spring  hay  market  in  that  area.  The  Atlantic  Coast  States  had 
slightly  smaller  supplies,  but  the  South  Central.  Sta.tes  had  sligntly  larger 
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supplies  than,  last .  year.  The  shortage  of  annual  legumes  in  some  of  the 
Southeastern  States  will  he  principally  offset  by  the  larger  outturn 
oi  cottonseed  by-products  and  corn.  The  Atlantic  Coast  States  can 
hardly  look  to  the  Pacific  Coast  States  for  large  supplies  of  dairy 
alfalfa  this  winter,  but  if  the  season  is  near  average  or  over  in  length 
and  severity  a  good  eastern  demand  will  probably  develop  for  Ari zona 
new  crop  alfalfa  which  if  not  sufficient  to  meet  requirements  wi? 1  he 
followed  by  shipments  of  early  cuttings’ from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Producers  near  the  larger  consuming  and  distributing  markets  will 
generally  find,  it  profitable  to  grow  legume  hays  as  a  cash  crop.  Ad¬ 
vantage  should  he  taken  of  the  favorable  freight  rates  in  certain  sections 
to  grow  good  quality  hay  to  meet  the  increasing  inquiry,  especially  for 
leguminous  hays.  Production  of  alfalfa  and  other  legume  hay  in  the  East 
Worth  Central  States  and  North  Atlantic  States  is  much  less  than  their 
potential  requirements.  It  is  improbable  that  the  latter  States  will 
be  able  in  the  near  future  to  supply  their  requirements  which  indicates 
the  advisability  of  increased  acreage  in  the  East  North  Central  States. 
Freight  rates  from  the  principal  markets  in  the  Past  North  Central  States 
average  about  $8  per  ton  less  to  the  North  Atlantic  States  than  rates  to 
this  territory  from  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma  and  Colorado. 

additional  increases  in  the  far  Southwest  beyond  those  contemplated 
appear  undesirable.  A  large  part  of  the  recently  established  non-cotton 
zone  near  Phoenix  which  was  in  cotton  in  1929  will  be  planted  to  alfalfa, 
fnere  are  also  indications  of  larger  plantings  in  other  districts  of 
Arizona  and  in  Hew  Mexico  and  West  Texas. 

Timothy  hay  crops  have  been  in  excess  of  farm  and  market  require¬ 
ments  ior  several  years  and  a.  further  decrease  in  acreage  is  suggested. 
Clover  and  mixtures  of  clover  and  timothy  may  be  profitably  substituted 
for  pure  timothy.  The  loss  productive  timothy  hay  acreage  in  the  hast 
North  Central  and  North  Atlantic  States  should  be  converted  into  permanent 
pastures  or  planted  to  forest  crops.  Where  livestock  are  available  a 
further  reduction  in  prairie  hay  acreage  in  the  North  Central  and  South 
Central  States,  by  utilizing  it  for  pasture,  will  tend  to  result  in  a 
more  profitable  price  level  for  prairie  hay. 

The  hay  situation  is  becoming  one  based  as  much  on  kind  and 
quality  as  on  total  quantity.  Much  poor  quality  hay  has  been  shipped 
mixed  with  better  quality  hay  and  because  it  cannot  be  used  to  fill  con¬ 
tracts  calling  for  specific  grades,  they  are  difficult  to  market  at  a 
profit.  Product i  on  and  marketing  of  unsound  hay  can  largely  be  prevented 
by  the  study  and  application  of  proper  farm  methods. 


BROOMCORN 


A  moderate  expansion  cf  broomcorn  acreage  in  established  producing 
districts  appears  Justified  in  1930  in  view  cf  prospective  commercial  re¬ 
quirements  and  an  indicated  small  carryover  from  the  1909  crop.  Allowing 
for  domestic  and  ex-port  requirements  equal  to  the  average  of  the  past  five 
years,  a  crop  of  about  50,000  tons  could  "be  utilized.  To  pr  vduce  such  a 
crop  with  average  yields  would  require  an  increase  cf  about  5  per  cent 
in  acreage  over  that  harvested  in  1929.  A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  1928  but  like by  would  not  bring  as  high  prices  as  those 
obtained  from  last  season's  relatively  short  croc. 

Stocks  of  broomcorn  remaining  for  matket  at  the  first  of  December, 
1929,  were  r elatively  small  and  suggested  a  carryover  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  June  1,  1931„  of  not  over  18, COO  tons,  including  factory  stocks. 
Domestic  requirements  in  recent  veers  have  averaged  a  little  over  45, COO 
tons  and  exports  about  5,000  tons,  making  a  total  utilization  of  apprcx- 
inately  50,000  tons.  Allowing  for  a  carryover  June  1,  1530  about  the 
same  as  is  in  prospect  for  the  1930  season,  a  crop  of  around  50,000  tons 
would  appear  adequate  to  surely  probable  trade  demand.  This  'would  be 
about  7,000  tons  over  the  1929  cr^p  but  4,000  tons  less  than  the  1923 
production. 

While  yields  vary  materially  from  year  to  year,  the  average  for  the 
past  five  years  was  338  lbs.  nor  acre.  Allowing  for  an  average  yield  in 
1930  it  would  require  about  296,000  acres  to  rroduce  50,000  tons.  This 
would  represent  an  increase  of  about  5  per  cent  over  the  acreage  harvested 
in  1929,  and  growers  will  find  it  to  their  interest  net  to  exceed  this 
figure. 

Growers  outside  the  established  broomcorn  districts  should  make  cer¬ 
tain  of  a  market  for  their  corn  before  undertaking  to  rroduce  broomcorn 
since  buyers  usually  visit  only  important  producing  areas,  broomcorn 
production  requires  special  equipment,  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  and 
experienced  handling.  Unless  a  grower  has  had  experience  in  growing 
and  handling  a  cron,  he  is  likely  to  pr^.p.  -o  hvnsh  of  low  qr.al .i fry  wiich 
will  not  bring  profitable  returns. 


FEEDSTUITS 


Feedstuff  prices  are  expected  to  continue  lower  during  the  remainder 
of  this  winter  season  than  they  were  last  fain.  Alehouse.  t.i<-  ^,01.1— Uw-x  sop 
plies  of  feed  grains,  feeds  tuffs  and  hay  are  somewhat  small c-  ua... 
available  a  year  ago,  the  length  of  the  feeding  period  tm.  season  ana  one 
severity  of  the  weather  may  alter  tnis  outlook  cut  a r.y  ..-at c-ric.  incx-ase  in 
consumption  of  feedstuff s  at  January  prices  is  unlikely  due  ^ t^e  un*^cr 
able  market  for  dairy  products.  Condition  of  pastures  and  ±eed 
will  determine  to  a  considerable  degree  the  amount  01  one  sea  so  ia  u.  ^--n 

feedstuff  orices  during  the  s"ori.'ig  months .  and  the  level  of  priv.es  -  rx^t  ne 
summer  months. 

The  total  supply  of  the  principal  feed  grains,  corn,  oats,  barley  an d^ 
grain  sorghums  at  the  beginning  of  their  respective  crop  sea  so  no  in  1^-  •  a° 

about  8  per  cent  smaller  than  at  the  corresponding:  dates  last  yoar.  Hay  sun- 
plies  are  only  slightly  larger  than  a  year  ago  and  appear  suf^icie.vi.  ^to  p.o 
vide  for  the  usual  disappearance  and  leave  a  moderate  carryover  a,jyT,g-  e.i.  o. 
the  crop  year.  Little  change  is  anticipated  in  the  total  supply^ci  eg  p-0 
duct  feeds.  The  number  cf  animals  to  be  fed  in  1-30  appear  aoouu  e.pn-  ^  o 
those  in  1929.  The  supply  of  corn,  including  the  crop,  and  farm  ana ^market 
stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  was  about  6  per  cent  smaller  u.ian  a 
year  ago.  The  smaller  crop  in  the  Corn  Belt  wild  tend  to  stimula . ^  —  -a .  i-1 
utilization  of  other  feeds.  However,  mar  meeting  so  f  corn  ha\  e  ^eeli  5 .  e 

fleeting  the  slow  conditioning  of  the  crop  and  heavy  iarm  feeding  ox 
moisture  content  corn.  Less  oats  and  barley  were  availacle  i,;.is  t.an 

1  *i  1 _  _  r7.C\  /'•OVl'K  m1.  T>  lII 
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and  the  grain  sorghums  crop  was  reduced  by  about  -  0  per  cem-,  -  u  0  . ° 


is  being  offset  somewhat  by  reduced  exports. 


Supplies  of  by-product  feeds  this  season  will  probably  not  be  much 
different  from  those  of  a  year  ago.  Production  of  wheat  jnillfeeds  varies^  _ 
slightly  from  year  to  year  with  changes  in  flour  production  a*iCi‘-  L-*u 
wheat  ground.  So  far  this  season  the  outturn  of  wheat  feeds  has  been  sixg.^ 
ly  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  Ahmeac  -  Leu 
tion  has  been  about  equal  to  the  same  months  or  the  cast  two  yeai s . 
ference  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  heavier  yield  oi  oifal  pc.  cai-  01 
compared  with  last  season.  Prospects  for  flour  product  don  tor  n.o  -  -  , 

of  theyoar  appear  the  same  as  in  lire  months  last  s  '.ason,  f.lu.ou..- 
depend  upon  the  volume  of  export  trade.  Prices  oi  bran  and  aeavier  0j-  -a  <-■ 
vanned  early  this  fall  as  the  result  of  the  smaller  crops  of 

poor  fall  pasture,  but  have  declined  since  with  a  general  slariwUx^  A  ;  h ^ 
ket  demand,  reflecting  the  unsettled  wheat,  flour  an'  butter  -  t-1 '  " .l,s*  “'u  t‘*  ' 

the  re  rainier  of  the  winter  season,  prices  are  likely  to  hold  to  aoou  ■  a  x 
present  levels.  Unusual  weather  conditions  this  soring  wixl  at  lev.  pa...  m.- 
and  early  foci  crops  and  alter  this  out  loo.  ‘  accordi  igly. 

The  supply  of  linseed  meal  available  this  season  will  oc  smaller  th.^n 
a  year  ago  as  domestic  flaxseed  supplies  wore  2,010,000  rushels  naii 

last  year.  Imports  of  flaxseed  are  expected  to  bo  large,  but  meal  ...rom 
crushing  of  this  seed  is  usually  exported.  Last  season  domestic  cons unp  ion 
of  linseed  meal  totaled  about  000,000  tons,  the  smallest  since  192..--:. _  ana 
with  the  prospective  small  supplies  this  season,  a  acmes  tic  consump  ion  ^ 
smaller  than  last  year  may  be  expected.  The  relationship  Between  Pllce 
of  linseed  meal  and  the  principal  dairy  products  is  uniavorao-e  to  hea>y 
feedinm  of  linseed  meal,  and  the  average  price  for  the  season  may  not  -e 


much  different  from  last  season  despite  the  snorter 


vurroly.  Prices  of  lin- 


seed  meal  since  the  beginning  of  the  season  have  averaged  sligni.i„  u..au 
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the  very  high  prices  for  the  same  period  last  year,  hut  at  mid-January 
were  $5~$8  per  ton  above  the  average  from  1926-1228. 

The  production  of  cottonseed  m  1929  was  67b  larger  than  I...  1- --8. 
Considering  the  carryover  of  old  crop  cottonseea  meal,  oogeo.  er  wx  *x  f  ^ 
meal  eoui valent  of  the  carryover  of  cottonseed  and  the  3 fo  increase  m  Pr0 
due ti oil  of  the  cottonseed,  prospective  supply  of  acel  trus ^ 
to  140  thousand  tens  greater  than  that  availaole  las.  jear.  in.s  rar0.-  s  P 
ply  pas  been  reflected  in  prices  somewhat  lower  than  a  year  ago.  aoro  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  than  usual  will  be  used  in  mixed  feeds  in  view  oi 
of  linseed  meal.  The  short  cottonseed  supply  m  toe  Southwest  toeotn-r  nitn 
the  shortage  of  feed  grains  will  probably  advance  pries  ol  co.tonseed  mea  . 


in  that  section  relatively  more  th&n  in 


Liie 


Southeast  where  both  the  supply 


of  feed  grains'  and  'cottonseed  meal  is  larger  than  a  year  agc;  Export^ demand 
has  been  dull  and  will  likely  continue  so  lo  yis  la^er 

in  Fur  one .  Prices  during  the  rema.iuder  oi  tms  season  will  1  -  •/  -  — 


■under  those  of  the  past  two  years,  and  will  average  .Lowe 
ginning  of  this  season  through  December. 


than  from  mm  co- 


let  process  corn  grindings,  of  which  gluten  feed  and  meal  are  hy-pre 
ducts,  have  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years.  Corn  gx  in  iiigs  in  e  ^ 

29  season  were  slightly  over  88,000,000  bushels  compared  wnn  8?, 000,000 
bushels  in  the  previous  season  but  the  grindings  during  November  ana 
ber  have  been  lighter  than  in  tne  same  months  ox  iece±it  j  ■.  ar.,..  _t'roni  -  ± 
indications ,  production  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  will  seaborn  as 
large  as  in  the  same  months  of  1929,  and  prices  are  likely  to  co-ioinuo  u~ 
those  for  1929. 

Hominy  feed  urices  are  lower  than  in  recent  years,  xvo  data  a- e  a 
able  concerning  production  and  although  the  corn  crop  is  smaller  than  a  year 
ago  and  of  poorer  quality,  hominy  feed  production  may  not  e  muo  •' 
than  last  year.  Prices  are  not  expected  to  advance  to  as  high  a  pea.' 

1928-29  season,  and  during  the  summer  months  prices  wiix.  likely  0  -Off  Q 
closelyr  the  price  trend  of  corn. 

Alfalfa  meal  production  for  the  season  is  expected  to  be  below  that 
of  last  year.  Grindings  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  tnrough  Deceaio-r 
are  about  195,000  tons  as  compared  with  214,000  tons  a  or  mg  one  sa.  -  -  - 

last  year.  Demand  for  mixed  feeds  has  been  so  light  that  the  seasona.  trend 
to  date  has  followed  rather  closely  the  prices  of  19*8-29.  na  * 

advanced  as  much  as  last  winter  and  will  probably  decline  from  the  Jai  y 
and  February  price  level. 


POTATOES 

Preliminary  reports  on  acreage  which,  growers  intend  to  plant  in 
193°  indicate  a  total  potato  area  of '3,570,000  acres-  This  is  nearly 
larger  than  the  area  harvested  in  1929-  If  tne  intended  acreage  for 
1930  is  planted  and  a  yield  in  line  with  the  trend  in  recent  years  is 
secureu,  tne  total  production  in  the  United  States  would  be  around 
421,0^0,00.0  bushels,  which  would  be  about  the  quantity-  nroduced  in  1924 
when  the  December  1  farm  price  was  62 -5  ^  ner  bushel  comoared  with  131.43 
per  bushel  on  December  1,  1929- 


Reports  received  from  potato  growers  seem  to  indicate  that  in 
nearly  all  Stat  es,  a  larger  acreage  will  ce  planted  in  1932  than  in  1929  • 
In  practically  all  of  the  late  p  -tato  States  except  Maine  and  Idaho,  a 
majority  ot  the  commercial  growers  who  rep  rted  harvesting  large  acreages 
of  potatoes  in  1929  intend  to  plant  reduced  acreages  this  season,  the 
most  extensive  commercial  growers  planning  tne  sharpest  reductions  .  On 
the  other  hand  a  large  proportion  of  the  growers  in  these  States  who 
reported  tney  had  harvested  10  acres  or  less  are  planning  increases,  the 
largest  percentage  of  increase  being  planned  by  growers  with  less  than  9 
acres.  In  all  of  tne  early  potato  sections  north  to  Virginia,  Missouri 
and  Kansas  substantial  increases  are  being  planned  by  all  classes  of 
growers.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  determine  accurately  the  total 
acreage  wnich  growers  intend  to  plant  bu+  n  -ncsi -no  t>»p  1  p nr 
of  the  potato  crop  grow^a  in  fields  of  le. 
crease  planned  in  tne  United  States  as  a 
about  6 jb  larger  than  tnat  planted  last  y< 
no  greater  than  in  1929  this  would  indie; 
harvest  next  fall.  This  acreage  would  i; 
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late  potatoes  in  quantities  insufficient  for  their  local  needs,  an  in¬ 
crease  ot  nearly  4 )'r  over  the  acreage  harvested  last  year;  ana  426,000 
acres  of  early  and  late  potatoes  in  tne  13  Southern  States,  an  increase 
nearly  IS#  over  the  acreage  harvested  last  year.  Before  potatoes  are 
planted  in  the  northern  States  the  intentions  of  not at  '  growers  on  March  1 
will  be  determined. 
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If  allowance  is  made  for  variations  in  growing  conditions  from  year 
to  year  the  yield  of  potatoes  continues  t  s  mw  an  u award  trend,  tne  lew 
yield  of  1929  being  due  chiefly  to  widespread,  summer  drouth .  Kith  average 
growing  conditions  in  1932  a  yield  of  113  1  .she Is  per  acre  can  be  expected 
During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  acreage  of  potatoes  has  s  .own  a  downward 
trend.  However,  the  increase  in  yields  nas  more  than  offset  the  decreased 
acreage  so  that  total  production  has  increased  and  prices  have  shown  a 
downward  trend.  The  192p  total  acreage  was  smaller  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding  ten  years  and  the  average  farm  price  was  higher  than  at  any  time 
during  that  period.  From  1929  to  192?  acreage  was  increased,  each  year, 
yield  and  production  were  increased,  and  prices  wore  lower  each  year  until 
the  low  level  of  1923  we 3  reached . 


POTATOES 


Stocks  of  old  potatoes  on  hand  have  an  important  bear  Ins:  on  the 
outlook  for  early  potatoes  in  1930  as  well  as  on  the  future  marketing's 
from  the  1929  crop.  Stocks. of  merchantable  potatoes  on  hand  January  1, 

193- .  in  the  thirty-five  late  States  were  probably  about  turee-f ifths 
of  the  quantity  on  hand  January  1 ,  1929,  and  were  nr ob ably  the  lowest 
since  January  1,  1926-  As  the  r -.datively  light  holdings  on  January  1, 

1932,  will  probably  find  outlets  at  good  nr ices,  there  will  be  corres¬ 
pondingly  less  competition  for  early  potato  marketings  from  the  South. 

November  reports  from  commercial  not  at o  growers  in  twelve  important 
early  and  second  early  States,  including  those  as  far  north  as  Oklahoma 
and  Maryland,  indicated  that  an  increase  of  about  12 t  in  the  commercial 
early  potato  area  was  intended,  which  represents-  an  increase  of  slightly 
over  Yf:  in  the  total  potato  area.  Earlier  in  the  season  this  increase 
appeared  to  be  reasonable  in  view  of  the  crosnecti ve  smaller  stocks  of 
old  potatoes  on  hand  higher  pr  ice  level,  and  -probability  of  lower  .yield 
in  this  area  in  1930  than  in  the  previous  three  seasons-,  during  which 
years  weather  conditions  were,  unusually  favorable  ana  yields  were  above 
average.  Recent  reports  snow  farther  increases  over  these  intentions. 

At  the  present  time  the  reduced  buying  power  of  consumers  from  the  high 
level  of  1929  appears  to  have  prevented  the  seas onal  orice  advance  which 
was  expected  so  that  something  less  than  the  Intended  acreage  might  be 
desirable  in  the  southern.  States  . 

Growers  wno  market  their  crop  in  lace  July,  August,  and  early 
September  should  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  States  whose 
crops  mature  earlier  than  theirs  are  planting  increased  acreages  and 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  overlapping  sui  merits  and  increased 
competition  from  these  States  and  also  from  early  marketings  from  the 
late  States.  Potatoes  in  these  States  must  be  moved  to  market  promptly 
in  a  limited  number  of  weeks  and  therefore  growers  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  refrain  from  any  large  increase  in  acreage  . 

In  the  surplus  late  potato  States  reports  of  intentions  to  plant 
indicate  nearly  5$  increase  over  the  acreyre  of  1929,  but  growers  in  these 
States  should  consider  t.ie  advisability  of  hold  ins*  acreage  very  -close  to 
that  of  1929  for  the  following  reasons: 

First  In  view'  of  last  year's  low  yield  an  It  the  possibility  of  a 
higher  yield  in  1939,  the  planting  of  an  ansa  erual  to  that  in  1929  would , 
with  a  yield  in  line  with  the  trend  in  recent  years,  result  in  a  larger 
cron,  which  would  reduce  prices  considerably  below  ore sent  levels. 

Second  .  The  early  fall  crop  of  the  northern  States  is  likely  to 
meet  increased  competition  due  to  the  increase!  acreage  in  the  early  States. 

Third  .  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  buying  newer  of  consumers  and 
the  general  commodity  price  level  in  the  fall  of  193°  will  be  sufficiently 
greater  than  at  present  to  warrant  an  increased  acreage,  and 

Finally.  Growers  have  usually  avoided  financial  losses  and  dis¬ 
appointment  in  prices  whenever  they  refrained  from  acreage  expansion  under 
conditions  like  those  row  existing. 


SUSET  POTATOES 


In  the  sections  raising  sweet  potatoes  for  commercial  shipment 
production  was  heavier  in  1929  than  in  1528  hut  prices  to  date  have 
averaged  slightly  higher.  Apparently  the  unusually  small  United  States 
crop  of  Irish  potatoes  and  the  reduced  supply  of  some  other  vegetables 
helped  the  marketing  situation  for  sweet  potatoes.  Some  increase  in 
the  commercial  acreage  of  sweet  potatoes  is  to  he  expected  in  1930,  out 
the  shift  towards  Irish  potatoes  in  parts  of  the  Eastern  Shore  area  of 
Virginia  will  tend  to  prevent  the  increase  in  sweet  potatoes  from  being 
as  large  as  might  otherwise  he  expected. 

In  those  portions  of  the  cotton  belt  where  sweet  potatoes  are 
grown  primarily  for  local  consumption  the  acreage  varies  from  year  to 
year  according  to  the  price  of  cotton,  a  low  price  for  cotton  resulting 
in  an  increased  acreage  of  sweet  potatoes  the  following  season.  In  the 
South  as  a  whole  some  small  increase  in  the  acreage  of  sweet  potatoes 
for  local  consumption  is  to  he  expected  this  year,  hut  no  serious 
over-planting  is  anticipated,  except  possibly  in  some  areas  west  of  the 
Mississippi  Biver  where  drouth  in  1929  reduced  the  production  of  both 
cotton  and  sweet  potatoes  and  resulted  in  locally  high  prices  for  sweet 
potatoes  and  other  food  crops. 


No  radical  charge  in  the  acreage  planted  to  beans  in  1930  seems 
advisable.  Shortages  of  some  classes,  notably  Pea.  beams,  are  due  to  low 
yields  in  1929,  while  the  heavy  production  of  other  classes,  for  example 
Pintos,  is  the  result  of  abnormally  high  yields  ner  acre.  With  few 
exceptions  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  respective  classes,  provided  average 
yields  are  obtained,  seems  to  be  well  adjusted  to  domestic  demand.  The 
total  United  States  production  of  19,337,090  bushels  of  beans  in  1929  is 
closely  in  line  with  present  domestic  requirements  except  for  the  rela¬ 
tively  low  production  of  Pea  beans  and  a  heavy  excess  of  Pintos,  prices 
for  most  classes  are  considerably  lower  than  those  realized  for  the  short 
crops  of  1927  and  1923  but  still  above  the  average  for  the  five  years 
1923-1927. 

The  average  production  of  all  beans  during  the  five  years  1924-1923 
was  17,327,000  bushels.  Supplemented  by  net  imports  beginning  July  1  of 
tne  crop  year  the  average  annual  supply  for  domestic  consumption  during 
this  five-year  period  was  about  13,000,000  bushels.  Consumption  of  beans, 
however,  tends  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  500,000  bushels  annually. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  movement  of  the  1928  and  1929  crops,  stocks  were 
practically  exhausted.  During  the  period  July  1,  1928,  to  Jaly  30,  1929, 
tne  production  of  17,656,000  bushels  ana  imports  of  1,500,000  bushels, 
less  exports  of  609,000  bushels,  or  a  net  total  of  about  13,550,000  bushels, 
moved  into  consumptive  channels.  Although  prices  during  this  period  were 
abnormally  high  due  to  the  short  supply,  the  imports  mentioned  were  a 
little  less  than  average,  owing  to  the  small  crop  of  1928. in  other 
count ries. 

In  1929,  to  the  contrary,  the  bean  crop  was  large  in  Rumania, 

Japan  and  other  important  producing  countries  .  Unusually  heavy  imports 
of  943,000  bushels  during  the  first  four  months  September  -  December,  of 
the  1923-1930  marketing  season,  were  encouraged  by  the  high  United  States 
price  level  of  beans  at  that  time,  by  depleted  stocks  generally  and  low 
production  of  Pea  beans  in  this  country,  and,  probably,  by  the  anticipation 
of  upward  revision  in  the  tariff  on  beans.  These  imports  have  had  a 
depressing  influence  on  prices,  especially  those  of  Pea  beans  and  other 
white  beans. 

The  harvested  acreage  in  Michigan  and  New  York,  composed  la.rgely 
of  Pea  heans,  was  28p  greater  in  1929  than  in  1928.  Because  of  low  average 
juelds,  however,  the  production  of  Pea  beans  was  only  5,500,000  bushels, 
or  slightly  more  than  in  1928,  and  800,000  bushels  below  the  average  for 
the  preceding  five  years.  The  proportion  of  merchantable  beans  was 
higher  in  1929  than  usual,  however.  An  average  yield  on  an  acreage  equal 
to  tha.t  harvested  in  1929  'would  result  in  a  total  production  of  over 
7,000,000  bushels.  Therefore,  no  increase  in  the  acreage  of  pea  beans 
seems  warranted,  and  some  reduction  may  be  advisable  to  guard  against  an 
undue  surplus  and  attending  lower  prices.  A  production  of  around 
6,500,000  bushels  prepared  for  market  so  a.s  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  quality  desired  by  discriminating  purchasers  would  assist  in  Holding 
for  Pea  beans  their  favorable  place  in  the  domestic  market. 

Pa.rm  prices  of  Pea  beans  rose  abruptly  the  first  part  of  1923, 
advancing  by  April  to  over  $8.00  per  100  pounds  to  growers.  This  high 
level  was  maintained  almost  continuously  until  in  September  1929.  With 
heavy  imports  of  similar  types  from  continental  Europe,  Japan,  and  Canada, 
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and.  increased,  production  of  competitive  types  in  this  country  prices  to 
growers  tad  declined  to  $6.50.  per  100  pounds  by  December  15,  1929,  which  still 
is  higher  than  at  any  time  during  the  years  1923-1927  inclusive. 

The  1923  production  of  2,376,000  bushels  of  Great  Northerns ,  which  is 
16^  more  than  that  of  1928  and  ofo  larger  than  the  previous  high  record  of 
1927,  should  be  ample  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  this  class.  The  acreage 
devoted  to  Great  northerns,  was  increased  about  12  per  cent  in  1929.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  was  18.5  bushels,  which  is  about  two  bushels  more  than 
in  1928,  and  about  one-half  bushel  above  the  five-year  period  1924-1928. 

The  December  15  farm  price  for  this  class  was  about  $1.25  per  100  pounds 
lower  in  1929  than  in  1928,  but  75£  per  100  pounds  higher  than  in  1927.  With 
yields  equal  to  the  five-year  average  a  material  increase  in  the  acreage 
devoted  to  this  cla.es  in  1930  would  likely  depress  prices  still  further. 


Total  production  of  Red  Kidney  beans  in  1929  was  about  300,000  bushels 
less  than  in  19.28  and  350,000  less  than  the  five-year  average,  1923-1927 . 

This  low  production  was  due  principally  to  low  yields,  with  an  especially 
short  crop  of  Dark  Red  Kidneys  as  evidenced  by  the  prevailing  high  price 
of  this  class  which  is  commanding  a.  premium  of  $2.00  per  100  pounds  over 
Light  Red  Kidneys.  With  average' yields  in  1930  on  an  acreage  equal  to  that 
of  1929  production  of  these  is  likely  to  he  sufficient  for  demand. 


The  acreage  of  Pintos  harvested  in  1929  was  slightly  less  than  in  192o. 
A  smaller  than  average  abandonment  of  planted  acreage,  together  with  unusually 
heavy  yields  resulted  in  a  total  production  of  3,527,000  bushels  compared 
with  2,250,000  bushels  in  1928,  and  an  average  of  2,100,000  bushels  the 
previous  five  years.  This  indicates  the  existence  of  a  surplus  of  Pintos. 
Prices  to  growers  on  December  15  were  $1.10  per  100  pounds  lower  than  on 
the  same  date  in  1923  ana  30^  below  the  five-year  average  1924-1928.  An 
average  yield- in  1950  on  an  acreage  equal  to  that  harvested  in  1923  would 
produce  about  3,000,000  bushels  which  still  would  be  above  present  demands 
for  this  class.  Such  a  supuly  together  with  a  prospective  carry-over  from 
the  1929  crop  would  tend  toward  continued  low  prices. 


The  production  of  Lima  and  Baby  Lima  beans,  grown  almost  wnolly  in 
California,  on  an  increased  acreage  was  about  the  same  as  in  1928  because 
of  lower  yields.  Relatively  high  price  levels  for  these  classes  erne  being 
maintained.  An  average  yield  on  an  acreage  equal  to  that  harvested  in  1929 
would  produce  2,570,000  bushels,  compared  with  2,300,000  busnels  in  1929.^ 

If  such  an  increase  in  production  occurs  it  may  he  expected  that  prices  will 
be  lower. 


A  relatively • small  production  of  California  Blacks yes  in  1929  resulted 
from  lower  yields  on  an  increased  acreage.  The  same  acreage  in  1330  as  was 
harvested  in  1929  would  with  average  yields  produce  a  crop  about  equal  to 
n  o  rraa  1  re  qu  i  r  e  me  nt  s . 

Although  the  production  of  California  Pinks  in  1929  was  lower  than 
any  year  since  1324  prices  declined  the  last  of  1329  about  50£  per  100 
pounds  due  largely  to  the  excessive  supply  of  Pintos  with  which  they  compete. 
The  effect  of  this  competition  maybe  felt  during  the  marketing  of  tne  1930 
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CABBAGE 

With  relatively  light  holdings  of  old  cabbage  and  reduced  acreage  in 
southern  areas,  the  present  prospect  is  for  favorable  cachets.  The  situation  next 
i  11  and  winter  will  lepend  largely  upon  plantings  in  the  Late-shipping  States. 

'Jf  acreage  is  slightly  reduced  in  the  late  States  and  aver  a  e  yields  are  o  omained, 
the  present  encouraging  market  situation  fry  continue . 

.The"  1939  production  of  c  ah  cage  in  early  Sf°tes  (florida,  Louisian-?.,  Texas 
and  California)  was  the  highest  on  record,  chiefly  because  of  large  -plantings  in 
southern  Texas.  This  larger  early  acreage  followed  the  light  production  aids  mall 
holdings  of  1923  northern  cabbage.  Relative  scarcity  of  old  stoc;.c  nolped  soutnern 
growers  to  obtain  an  unusually  favorable  price,  conside  ring  the  size  of  the  crop. 

A  reduction  of  about  one -fifth  in  the  e-  rly  acreage  was  indicated  by  reports  from 
growers  for  the  j resent  season  and  freeze  damage  has  caused  additional  losses  In 
the  first  plantings,  leaving  a  smaller  ar  a  of  early  cabbage  than  in  any  year 
since  1929.  The  intended  reduction  resulted  ire  a  tl  c  lower  market  price,  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  heavier  crop  of  late  or  northern  cabbage  last  fall.  The  storage  stocks, 
this  winter  arc,  rela  tively  small.  In  view  of  the  limited  holdings  north  and  west 
and  the  smaller  acreage  in  the  south,  growers  now  shipping  early  caDbage  are  ex- 
eoctud  to  have  a  fa i rly  favorable  s  eason.  Opening  prices  in  the  lower  Ric-  Grande 
Valley  of  Texas  wore  quite  encouraging. 

The  socond-aarly  group  (Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  the  Norfolk  section 
and  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  the  soring  area  of 
Louisiana)  ships  largely  from  April  until  Juno.  These  States  together  had  a  very- 
large  crop  in  1929,  exceeding  all  previous  records.  Over-lapping  of  the  early 
crop  helped  to  make  a  congestion  of  shipments  in  the  s  ring,  so  that  the  average 
farm  price  per  ton  dropped  to  a  lower  level  than  ever  before.  Some mbe ring  the 
45  per  cent  decline  in  the  farm  price  last  y  ar,  growers  in  the  second-early 
States  are  planning  a  io  per  cent  redaction  in  their  1330  acreage,  which,  with 
average  yields,  may  improve  prices  only  slightly,  unless  acreage  losses  iron 
recent  freeze  damage  arc  net  node  up  in  replantings . 

Marketing  conditions  for  cabbage  are  usually  most  difficult  during  the 
summer  months,  when  the  intermediate  shipping  States  r>re  active.  Plantings  -n  this 
group  (from  Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  through  southwestern 
Virginia  and  the  middle  Tier  cf  States  to  Iowa,  Miss  j  i,and  Arkansas,  inclu  ing 
also  New  Mexico  and  ^shington)  wore  increased  last  season,  to  a  total  of  2  4, TOO 
acres,  the  highest  ever  reported.  Relatively  light  vicidc  par  acre  helped  oo 
reduce  the  production  belov.  that  of  1928  and  increased  the  average  farm  price  by 
one-fifth  over  the  1928  price  level.  Ac  •  in  these  States  has  shown  a  gradual 
upward  trend  annually  s ince  1924,  increases  in  acreage  being  relatively  larger  in 
--  arc  following  high  prices.  It  is  Quite  possible  t  at  gre  ;'ers  may  be  planning  some 
further  acreage  .incre-^c.  in  1930,  but  it  will  pay  them  to  remember  that  lor  *eld 
,wps  the  factor  causing  the  1929  market  situation  to  ho  more  favorable  tnan  that  oi 
1923.  Instead  of  increasing  plant  Inge,  growers  in  these  States  s mould  decrease 
their  acreage  by  at  least  5  -per  cent  or  down  to  the  more  moderate  plantings  of 
years  prior  to  1929.  This  reduced  acrea  ;o  :  ith  average  ;rielas,  would  lurmsh 
adeauate  supplies  in  view  of  the  summer  uricc-slump  which  io  usual ly  experienced. 

Plantings  of  late  or  main-crop  cabbage  in  1929  were  increased  12  per  eou^ 
over  the  previous  yc-rr,  but  the  average  "ield  per  acre  was  the  ligates t  -n  ei.gnu 
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years,  which  kept  production  down  to  a  fairly  moderate  volume.  The  average 
farm  price  for  the  late  states  declined  13  per  cent,  or  about  $2.50  per  ton, 
hut  is  still  the  second  highest  price  since  1921,  and  about  70  per  cent  above 
the  average  of  yearly  prices  from  1923  to  IS'  7.  There  was  a  particularly 
sharp  decrease  in  the  he’s  York  x^rice  in  1929.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the 
late  crop  is  grown  for  kraut.  Demand  was  active  last  fall  and  the  quantity 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes  pas  greater  than  in  any  of  the  last  si:-:  years 
except-  1927.  B0turns  for  kraut  stock  were  quite  favorable.  On  the  strength 
of  the  exceptionally  high  prices  received  the  past  two  years,  growers  in  the 
late  States  are  likely  to  b ..  considering  a  material  increase  in  the  acreage 
in  1930.  Even  if  the  acreage  is  held  down  to  the  1929. level,  and  average 
yields  arc  secured,  the  resulting  crop  would  be  ■  lmost  as  large  as  that  of 
1927,  which  would  probably  lower  the  average  farm  price  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  below  that  of  1929.  ITo  increase  in  acreage  seems  warranted  in  the  late 
States,  in  view  of  these  possibilities  and  the  rather  uniform  demand  for  late 
cabbage  as  indicated  by  c a riot  movement. 


-  "?m  •  "7TQ"? 

T7ith  the  constant  tendency  toward  expansion  of  lettuce  acreage, 
particularly  in  California  and  Arizona,  the  industry  is  faced  with  a  real 
problem  in  the  orderly  distribution  of  the  crop,  in  the  nrevcntion  of  serious 
overlapping  of  shipping  periods  in  competing  districts,  and  in  the  production 
of  high  quality  lertuce. 


A  mode rately  increased  total  commercial  production  of  lettuce  in  1329 
over  that  in  1^28  was  marheted  at  higher  average  unices.  The  pronounced  in¬ 


crease  in  the  demand  for  lettuce,  which  has 


■racterizea  the  oast  several 


years ,  continued  in  1929  and  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  that  the  peals  of 
demand  has  been  reached. 

Growers  should  not,  however,  assume  that  marhets  can  he  expanded  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  absorb  a  very  large  immediate  increase  in  production  ?.t  the  present 
level  of  prices .  Production  in  Hew  York  in  1929  v  as  73  oer  cent  larger  than, 
in  1928  and  as  a  result  prices  dropped  58  per  cent.  Similar  conditions  were 
experienced  in  the  I^erial  Valley  of  California  in  1928-2?  and  in  the  Calif¬ 
ornia  spring  lettuce  area  in  1928. 


The  commercial  acreage  of  lettuce  in  the  United  States  has  increased  each 
year  since  1918  with  hut  one  exception.  Car-let  shipments  of  lettuce  Slave 
shown  an  increase  every  year  since  1913.  During  this  period  the  area  in 
commercial  plantings  has  grown  from  16,090  acres  to  141 ,  '130  acres;  and  ship¬ 
ments  have  increased  from  13,738  cars  to  53,2S0  cars.  Practically  all  of  these 
increases  have  been  in  the  S'-ates  producing  Iceberg  type  lettuce,  principally 
California,  Arizona,  and  Colorado. 

Acreage  in  the  early  Spates  (imperial  Valley  of  California,  Arizona,  winter 
crop,  Texas,  and  Florida)  is  estimated  at  54,500  acres  as  c  onnared  with  46,820 
in  1929.  Arizona  is  just  completing  the  marketing  of  its  early  winter  crop  and 
the  season  will  likely  not  prove  entirely  successful  because  of  moor  stands 
resulting  m  low  yields.  The  Imperial  Valley  of  California  at  this  season 
becomes  the  principal  source  of  lettuce  shipments.  An  e-  rly  forecast  of 
production  in  this  latter  district  indicated  that  the  c  mn  would  exceed  the 
largest  production  previously  recorded  which  was  5,23  ,000  crates  in  1927. 


To:^ro~s 


In  general ,  the  total  acreage  of  tomatoes  grown  for  shipment  xo  market  in 


1930  should  "be  held  close  to  that  of  1929  or  decreased.  With  average  yields  and 
medium  quality,  this  polio?  would  probably  result  in  returns ,  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  averaging  somewhat  below 


in  o  v  - 


v el  of  1929  returns  which  were 


largely  the  res*rl t  of  the  unusually  good  quality  of  late  spring  and  nid-season 
production.  In  the  early  States  in  1929,  a  crop;  10  per  cert  smaller  wan  in  19^3 
brought  an  average  price  one-fifth  lower  because  of  a  concentration  of  early 
shipments  in  competition  with  heavy  imports.  On  the  other  hand,  much  larger 
crops  in  the  second  early  and  intermediate  States  in  1339  were  sold  at  nriecs 
averaging  50  per  cent  higher  than  in  1926  because  of  quality  differences,  the 
1929  bei  ig  exceptionally  good,  :r.e  1928  quite  poor,  ho  acreage  incre  ses  appear 
warranted  in  the  second  early  and  intermediate  areas  entering  the  maivret  iron 
May  to  July.  Acreage  i.n  the  late  States  should  probably  be  decreased  slightly 
to  maintain  the  price  level  of  recent  years .  In  s  erne  of  the  intermediate 
the  late  States  where  the  shipping  acreage  ir  oertially  influenced  o*r  the  can¬ 
ning  situation,  growers  of  tomatoes  for  market  should  consider  the  possibility 
that,  under  average  growing  conditions  in  1930,  the  requirements  of  canners  for 
tomatoes  purchased  outside  of  contract  may  be  s  omewhat  lighter  than  ir  1929. 

hall  plantings  in  "Florida  and  Texas,  while  never  a  large  percentage  of  the 
entire  acreage  of  the  country,  assumed  greater  importance  in  the  fall  of  1 9.68 . 
Acreage  on  the  Florida  Dpst  Coast  was  increased  from  409  acres  m  the  tali  oi 
1927  to  4,000  acres  in  the  fall  of  1926,  while  South  Texas  plantings  were  in¬ 
creased  from  800  to  1,400  acres  during  the  same  period.  Plantings  this  pas" 
fall  were  almost  as  heavy  as  in  the  fall  of  19,06  but  losses  from  storm,  freeze 
and  other  weather  damage  reduced  the  acreage  to  loss  than,  one-half  that  ol  tne 
1928-’ 23  season,  ana  indicated,  production  to  little  mere  than  half. 


In  spite  of  heavy  losses  to  the  fall  cron  in  Florida  end  Texas,  there  is 
danger  that  the  spring  pi  ruing  in  these  two  States  and  in  the  Imperial  v  oiiey 
of  California  is  being  overdone.  Early  reports  from  growers  indicate i  t  ea-  woe 
plantings  in  Florida  may  be  only  slightly  less  than  the  acreage  lest  spring  and 
that  the  acreage  in  the  Lower  Valley  of  Tex?s  is  doubled,  from  8 , 909  acres  in 
1929  to  10,000  in  1930,  ’which  in  itself  would  nrs-n  a  .30  rcr  cent  increase  m  me 
entire  early  acreage  of  the- throe  Spates.  In  1923,  those  early  States  planted 
an  acreage  13  per  cent  larger  than  in  1928  but  lover  yields  resulted  in  a.  produc¬ 
tion  10  per  cent,  below  that  of  1928.  Prices  a  ,tv.  gad  almost  2  per  cent  lower 
than  the  year  before  principally  because  of  the  heavy  tsv  mot  movement  c  f  domestic 
supplies  early  in  the  season  i.i  competition  ?  ith  a  .  "  y'  -  volume  of  imports.  Go 
for  in  tho  l92S-,30  season,  inports  have  been  below  *  '  of  the  ]  revious  season, 

there  being  substantial  decreases  in  the  supplies  fr*'U,:  ve  Vest  Coast  oi  Mexico 
and  from  the  Panamas .  These  decreases,  however,  are  bo.  -  g  offset  greatly  oy  in¬ 
creased  imports  from  Cuba.  If  growers  in  the  early  3 ,  -it-c  s  have  carried  out  the 
full  acreage  intentions  reported,  they  face  much  lower  returns  than  wore  received 
in  1929.  In  addition  to  tho  acreage  increase,  there  is  a  probability  tiiat  yio_ds 
will  average  hi  l  or  than  in  1929,  when  yields  on  the  Florida  Cor  s  t  were  low, 

and  that  imports  will  be  only  slightly  lower  this  year. 

Danger  is  present,  also,  in  the  acreage  situation  in  the  second  early  Spates, 
in  that  too  large  an  acreage  may  be  planted  in  1930,  particularly  in  view  oi  the 
prospective  ; increase  in  the  soring  crop.  Acreage  in  the  second  carl?  S'vtes 
(South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Texas)  shows  a  pronounced 
upward  th'-ni,  having  trebled. from  1918  to  1923.  Acreage  in  1929  was  reduced  10 
per  cent  below  the  record  acreage  of  34,400  acres  in  19,28  but  yields  averaged 
one-fourth  heavier.  Production  was  12  per  cont  larger,  and  of  exceptional  qualify, 
and  prices  averaged  almost  30  per  cent  higher  than  in  1928  when  unfavorable 


-  Ter  toes 


woatker  lowered  the  carrying  quality  of  the  crop.  fnesa  five  o  tat  os ,  and  notably 
Mississippi  and  Texas ,  h? ye  expanded  ac reage  to  the  point  wnorc,  in  yo^rs  of  av~ 
e ge  yield  and  good  quality,  the  crop  fits  comfort ably  into  its  marks c  position. 

An y  further  acreage  increase  in  1930  appears  extremely  inadvisable. 

The  i nt erne  die  t  o  s h ippi ng  States  (Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  v irginia, 
Maryland,  Few  Jersey  and  one  county  each  in  Ohio  and  Illinois;  made  a  slight  de¬ 
crease  in  their  1909  commercial  shipping  acreage  offer  two  years  expansion  iron  toe 
low  acreage  of  1903.  While  production  in  1393  was  about  one-fourth  greater  than  the 
year  before,  the  crop  was  of  bettor  quality  than  that  of  the  1923  crop  nmcr.  ».a.- 
marketed  at  the  lowest  average  price  since  1922.  The  1929  crop  sol  a  a.  a  30  per 
cent  higher  price  than  the  1928.  Growers  in  these  States  in  general  si.oaid  ref*ai-* 
from  increasing  acreage  in  1930  above  the  general  level  of  the  1923  and  1229  plant 
ings  if  average  returns  of  recent  years  arc  to  bo  maintained,  '.fbere  acreage  plans 
in  any  of  these  S-potos  .are  partially  influenced  by  the  probable  requirement©  of 
earners  for  tonnage  purchased  on  the  open  market,  shipping  growers  snoule.  consider 
the  possibility  of  a  lighter  demand  for  noncontract  tomatoes  than  in  l92e. 

Of  the  la  be  States ,  California  outside  of  Imperial  Valley  bias  about  onc-nal  •*• 
the  shipping  acreage  and  Indiana  about  one— seventh.  Few  York.,  Illinois  and  KenoJckji 
together  account  for  one -fourth  and  the  balance  of  the  a c rcago  ns  scattered  in 
Colorado,  Oregon,  Utah,  Io~'a,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  ib.3t.e  late 
States,  except  for  a  sharp  decrease  in  1926,  have  fluctuated  between  34, dO  r^d 
•38,000  acres  since  1322.  The  trend  in  recent  years  has  been  downward.  Ac reag©  de¬ 
creases  in  some  of  the  eastern  St'  toe  in  1926  were  counterbalanced  in  1922  bp  a 
large  expansion  in  the  California  acreage.  Production  in  the  past  four  years  hat 
settled  at  ^  tout  the  level  of  4,000,000  bushels.  In  view  of  the  fact 
States  ship  their  crop  when  adequate  local  supplies  are  available  o 
there  is  no  inducement  for  an  .acreage.  _  . 

make  slight  yearly  reductions  in  the  shipping  acreage  may  be  necessary  to  maintain 
the  average  price  level  cf  the  past  two  years. 

The  production  of  tomatoes  for  market  is  closely  associated  with  the  proc.nc  ^on 
for  canr.i  ng  and  manufacturing  purposes  in  many  of  the  intermediate  and  tne  late 
States.  The  production  taken  by  c aimers  in  1929  required  an  acreage  almost  zox^ 
times  as  large  as  the  entire  shinning  acreage  in  these  two  groups  of  Stages 
though  most  of  the  earners1  needs  are  covered  by  contract  with  grower?, 
extensive  open  market  purchases  of  tomatoes  are  made  bv  c aimers  in  some  areas, 
particularly  centering  in  Few  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware.  In  such  areas,  io  is 
customary  for  many  of  the  growers  to  plan  their  shipping  acreage,  partial!}  at 
least,  upon  the  requirements  of  the  local  cannery  as  «?  possible  outlet.  There  is 
a  probability  that ,  following  the  largo  canning  tomato  production  oi  I9v,9, 
will  afford  the  snipper  r  reduced  outlet  for  open  market  stock  in  1930. 

The  1922  production  of  tomatoes  for  c  inning  and  ir.o.nufacturing  purpose 
nearly  5  0  per  cent  larger  than  the  extremely  short  crop  of  i328  and  was  uhc^  largest 
crop  sinco  1925.  Following  the  light  pack  of  canned  tomatoes  in  13  28,  tne  ...argor 
pack  this  past  year  is  not  expected  to  result  in  an  excessive  holdover.  AlTiOugn 
in  recent  years,  increasing  fresh  tomato  supplies  on  the  marmots  nave  served  oO 
retard  the  upward  "rend  of  consumption  of  canned  tomatoes ,  present  canned  tone m  Q 
stocks  are  expected  to  bo  absorbed  without  difficulty .  Since,  in  the  production  o± 
tomatoes  for  canning,  contract  prices  arc  a  settled  factor  at  tne  beginning  Oi  the 
season,  growers  of  ennnory  tomatoes  should  give  further  attention  x,  o  the  more 
variable  factors  affecting  their  returns ,  such  as  yields  and  quality.  Growers. of 
good  quality  tomatoes  have  had  their  returns  increased  materially  in  some  sections 
of  Indiana,  Few  York,  Pennsylvania  and  other  Spates  where  canners  and  growers  have 
adopted  a  system  of  buying  and  soiling  on  the  basis  o.f  U.  S.  grades.  Und 
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better  quality  stock  to  the  mutual  advantage  oi  earner  and 


onions 


Onion  growers  in  most  states  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  somewhat 
reduce  their  acreage  in  1930  as  compared  to  1929.  This  applies  in  particular 
to  producers  of  main  crop  onions  in  the  northern  states  where  the  acreage  has 
"been  increasing  and  unices  declining.  77 i tin  present  storage  holdings  on  high 
levels,  the  intended  12  per  cent  acreage  reduction  reported  tv  growers  in  the 
early  states  hardly  seems  sufficient  to  bring  wrices  to  a  more  favorable  level. 


The  early  Bermuda  and  Creole  onion  states  (California,  Louisiana  and 
Texas)  with  25,000  acres  showed  little  change  in  1929  from  the  high  acreage 
and  production  of  the  previous  year,  with  prices  about  $1.00  per  bushel  for 
both  years.  The  record  1929  acreage  was  61  per  cent  above  the  average  acreage 
for  the  five-year  period  1923-27.  The  average  price  for  the  last  two  years 
was  30  per  cent  below  the  average  for  the  same  five-year  period. 


The  mt er mediate  States  shipping  in  mid-season  (California,  Iowa, 
New  Jersey,  Northern  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Washington. )  showed  a  material 
in  1929  from  the  large  acreage  and  production  of  1928.  Prices  increase 
ly  over  1928  levels  but  were  still  considerably  below  the  average  of  th 
vicus  five  years.  A  further  acreage  decrease  in  1930  in  these  states, 
are  subject  to  competition  from  both  early  and  late  groups,  would  tend 


Kentucky, 
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store  more  favorable  price  levels. 


Growers  of  the  late  Domestic  onion  crop  failed  last  year  to  recognize  that 
the  small  production  in  1928  which  resulted  in  high  prices,  was  largely  due  n  ot¬ 
to  the  reduced  acreage  but  to  the  smallest-  yield  per  acre  since  1921.  plant¬ 
ings  in  these  northern  states  in  1929  were  about  17  per  cent  above  both  the  1928 
acreage  and  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years.  The  large  acreage  in  1929 
was  accompanied  by  a  high  yield  per  acre  and  resulted  in  a  record  production. 

All  important  states  of  the  late  group  increased  their  acreage  except  Indiana 
and  Massachusetts.  The  increase  in  Colorado  was  outstanding,  the  acreage  being 
about  doubled  in  1929,  the  production  more  than  doubled,  and  the  average  price 
reduced  about  two-thirds  compared  with  1928.  A  reduction  of  15  per  cent  from 
"he  1929  acreage  would,  with  average  yields,  still  give  a  production  ecfual  to 
the  average  of  the  last  five  years.  Growers  of  this  group  should  remember  that 
while  there  have  been  alternate  years  of  increase  and  decrease  in  acreage  with 
surprising  regularity  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  general  trend  has  been  up¬ 
ward.  A  corresponding  downward  trend  in  prices  indicates  that  the  acreage  in¬ 
crease  has  b  een  at  too  rapid  a  rate. 


cent 


Spanish  grano  onion  shipments  this  season  to  January  76,  1930 
below  shipments  to  the  same  date  last  season.  The  exportable 


were  40  per 
surplus  of 


Egyptian  onions  this  year  is  expected  to  equal  the  amount  available  last  season 
which  was  about  average. 


i 


The  lp3 0  outlook  indicates,  as  did  these  of  the  four  previous  years, 
a.  .considerable  increase  in  .the  bearing  acreag.es  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  . 
Many  t /ees 'now  in  bearing  have  not  reached  the  age  of  maximum  yield  and  a 
large  increase  in  production  may  be  expected  in  years  when  fa.vora.ble  g row¬ 
ing  weather  prevails.  The  bearing  acreage  of  lemons  has  not  shown  any 
pronounced  change  since  1°21;  a  slightly  downward  trend  is  now  iniicated, 
bu_:  production  is  on  a  high  level  and  the  industry  still  is  confronted  with 
difficult  marketing  problems. 

Of  the  total  shipments  of  oranges  in  the  United  States  about  66  per 
cent  nbve  from  November  to  April  inclusive,  practically  all  of  the  crop 
except  "he  California  Valencias  move  during  this  period.  Assuming  an 
average  of  ]>■}  trees  per  acre,  total  orange  acreage  in  Florida  is  estimated 
at  1 75  > 000 ,  of  which  about  15  per  cent  is  non-bearing.  Under  more  favorable 
conditions  than  have  prevailed  in  recent  years  a  material  increase  in  produc 
r i°n  may  be  expected,  ley as  with  an  acreage  of  18,900  has  only  about  25 
per  cent  in  bearing.  As  contrasted  with  the  situation  in  Florida  and  Texas , 
California  Navel  production  has  probably  reached  its  peak.  Only  3  per  cent 
of  the  i 00,500  acres  of  Navels  are  classified  as  non-bearing.  A -further  in¬ 
crease  in  bearing  acreage  and  production  of  California  Valencias  is  expected 
Of  the  total  acreage  of  112,200  acres  2C ,  9'00  acres,  or  19  per  cent  are  clas¬ 
sified  as  non-bearing.  Darin,  recent  years  there- has  been  a  marked  upward 
trend  in  both  production  and  prices  of  California  Valencias  which  indicates 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  demand  for  them.  This  upward  trend  in  demand 
is  expected  to  continue  but  at  a  slower  rate. 

The  importance  of  an  export  outlet  for  California  Valencias  in  years 
of  large  crops  was  demonstrated  last  year.  During  the  192S-29  season  over 
1,500,000  boxes  of  oranges  were  shipped  to  foreign  markets,  exclusive  of 
Canada.  Most  of  these  were  Valencias  shipped  from  May  through  October. 
Increasing  supplies  of  South  African  and  Brazilian  cranges  are  being  placed 
on  European  markets  during  these  months  and  there  are  indications  of  greater 
competition  from  these  sources  in  the  future.  Growers  of  winter  oranges 
can  expect  an  outlet  in  Eorope  for  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  the 
higher  grade  fruit  in  view  of  the  keen  competition  from  Spain  and  Falestine . 

Florida  with  a  total  grapefruit  acreage  estimated  at  80,000  acre s 
has  approximately  c5  per  cent  of  bearing  age.  Texas  with  approximately  ~0 
per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  Florida  is  estimated  to  have  only  about  20  per 
cent  of  bearing  age.  The  California  bearing  acreage  is  reported  as  Q , 000 
with  a.  forecast  of  11,800  bearing  acres  for  1932.  Porto  Pico  with  an  acre¬ 
age  estimated  at  3 ,800  has  not  fully  recovered  from  the  damage  resulting 
from  the  hurricane  of  1°28.  It  is  reported  that  io  will  be  another  season 
before  Porto  Pico  is  again  shipping  as  heavily  as  it  was  previous  to  the 
hurricane . 
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There  are  good  prospects  for  a  continued  expansion  in  the  foreign 
markets  for  grapefruit.  In  192?  Great  Britain  took  more  grapefruit 
than  ever  befo.’e  hut  the  per  capita  consumption  is  still  far  behind  that  of 
the  United  States  or  even  of  Canada.  Porto  Rico  is  supplying  an  increasing 
share  of  the  British  grapefruit  imports.  Continental  European  countries 
are  showing  a  greater  interest  in  grapefruit  ana  the  outlet. there  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  expand  particularly  if  organized  efforts  are  made  to  acquaint 
consumers  with  the  merits  of  this  fruit. 

The  canning  of  grapefruit  offers  another  marketing  outlet.  During 
the  past  season  957,000  cases  were  packed  as  against  455,100  in  I527.  In 
addition  canners  put  up  202,000  cases  of  grapefruit  .juice. 

In  view  of  the  prospective  large  increase  in  production,  especially 
of  grapefruit,  during  the  next  few  years,  and  the  consequent  probable  de¬ 
pressing  effect  on  prices,  only  those  with  the  background  of  wisdom  a.nd 
skill  in  production  that  come  from  successful  experience  or  adequate  train¬ 
ing  should  contemplate  new  acreages  even  for  replacement  purposes.  The  out¬ 
look  with  respect  to  the  Mediterranean  Bruit  Ely  in  Florida  is  much  more 
encouraging  than  was  anticipated  la.st  spring. 

In  California,  where  practically  the  entire  lemon  industry  of  the 
United  States  is  located,  production  in  some  recent  years  has  been  so 
grea,t  that  difficult  marketing  conditions  have  resulted.  The  bearing 
acreage  has  not  changed  greatly  since  1921  although  the  slightly  downward 
trend  which  began  in  l?2b  is  expected  to  continue  for  the  next  few  years. 
Indications  are  that  production  is  now  near  the  peak. 
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■^3  indicate-.!  in  the  1929  mtlofk  report,  commercial  nrei  ction 
lor  th--  country  as  a  whole  probably  will  continue  to  increas«  gradually 
o.t.-r  a  period  01  several  years.  H ow .. ver ,  the  apple  industry  has  re¬ 
covered  .Largely  from  the  disturbed  conditions  which  accompanied  the 
rapid  expansion  c:  plantings  in  tne  Northwest  and  elsewhere,  20  to  25 
years  ago,  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  coarru  rcial  production  is  expected 
to  oe  less  than  it  was  during  the  year 3  when  these  plantings  affected 
production  most.  The  extent  to  which  the  industry  has  recovered  and  the 
tendency  toward  more  moderate  plantings  in  recent  years  is  encouraging 
for  th  efficient  commercial  grower  who  produces  fruit  of  high  quality. 
However,  th  largo  number  oi  relatively  young  trees  now  planted  indicates 
an  increase  in  commercial  production  ever  a  oeriod  of  years  as  well  as 
hea /y  production  and  low  prices  when  weather  and  other  growing  conditions 
are  especially  favorable  throughout  the  apple  areas .  Notwithstanding 
ohe  low  product i m  and  th-  relatively  good  prices  of  1927  and  1929, 
commercial  plantings  apoear  to  be  justified  only  where  unusually  favorable 
conditions  exist  for  the  econ~micaI  production  of  good  quality  fruit. 


Plantings  of  a  few  years  afro  in  the  Hast  show  a  decided  shift  to 
such  varieties  as  the  Delicious,  McIntosh,  Jonathan,  Stayman  Wine sap,  Nine 
sap  and  iellow  Transparent.  Apples  from  those  six  varieties  constituted 
^3  par  cent  of  market  supplies  in  the  I  J2p  season,  according  to  a  survey 
01  ^1  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  the  large  numbers  of  young  trees 
°-  these  varieties  indicate  increasing  production  for  several  years.  On 
i.ne  other  nand,  trees  of  some  of  the  varieties,  suen  as  Baldwin,  Home 
Beauty,  nhode  Island  Greening,  Ben  Davis  and  York  Imperial,  as  a  whole , 
have  been  only  mcierately  planted  in  recent  years  and  little,  if  any, 
increase  in  production  is  expected  from  tnis  group.  fnese  five  varieties 
made  up  only  2n .3  per  cent  of  tne  l92o  market  supplies  in  the  41  cities. 
Recent  plantings  as  well  as  market  supplies  of  many  of  the  minor 
varieties  have  been  light. 


It  is  estimated,  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  apple  trees  in  the 
Jnited  States  are  in  small,  or  family  orchards ,•  and  that  two-thirds  of 
tne  trees  are  in  orchards  of  100  trees  or  more  and  are  assumed  to  be  of 
comm_rcial  importance .  According  to  a  recent  apple  tree  survey  made  in 
thirty- tnree  states,  wnich  produce  over  90  per  cent  of  the  United  States' 
aople  crop,  from  25  to  39  por  cent  of  the  trees  in  the  commercial  orchards 
reported  were  less  tnan  9  years  old  at  the  beginning  of  1928  and  65  to 
70  per  cent  were  under  19  years  oil  at  that  tine.  As  the  older  orchards, 
as  a  class,  have  fewer  trees  per  acre ,  the  proportion  of  the  acreage  in 
young  trees  is  somewhat  less  than  the  proportion  of  young  trees .  However, 
with  general  t  ndencies  tc  arc  ar  i:  creasing  1  earing  life  an  i.  an  increas- 
ing  productive  capacity  per  tree,  owing  to  bettor  orchard  management 
and  to  the  greater  proportion  of  orchards  on  the  better  locations,  it 
seems  rsascnaole  to  expect  a  continued  upward  trend  in  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  for  several  years.  This  tendency  toward  increasing  commercial 
production  probably  will  continue  to  be  partially  off set  by  declining 
production  in  family  orchards,  since  the  rate  of  plantings  in  such  orchards 
nas  decreased  in  recent  years  and  .since  the  family  orchards  generally 
receive  little  attention.  However ,  the  apples  produced  by  the  millions 
of  trees  in  these  small  orchards  will  continue  to  have  considerable 
influence  on  apple  prices,  especially  in  seasons  when  growing  conditions 
are  good  throughout  the  apple  country. 
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In  the  barreled-apnle  States  recent  commercial  plantings  nave 
"been  fairly  heavy  and  at  the  beginning  of  1923  about  two-thirds  of  the 
trees  reported,  in  the  survey  of  commercial  orchards  were  less  than  19 
years  old  and  nearly  one-third  were  under  9  years  of  age.  The  pro¬ 
nounced  movement  toward  better  management  of  commercial  orchards 
easily  may  become  a  factor  of  raor.-  and  more  significance,  and  con¬ 
tribute  materially  to  the  bearing  capacity  of  the  commercial  orchards 
in  the  barreled-apple  states. 

Evidence  each  year  becomes  more  convincing  that  production  in 
the  Northwest  is  near  its  peak  •  Yearly  production  in  the  boxed-apple 
States  during  the  last  4  years  was  30  p.-.-r  cent  higher  than  the  average 
of  10  to  15  years  ago,  but  only  4 .5  per  cent  greater  than  the  average 
of  4  to  3  years  ago.  At  trie  beginning  of  1923,  only  13  per  cent  of  tne 
trees  reported  in  the  survey  of  commercial  orchards  of  the  four 
principal  western  apple  states,  -Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  California 
were  under  9  years  of  age.  Recent  plantings  nave  been  light  and  removals 
in  the  less  favorable  sections  have  continued-  About  70  per  cent  of 
the  trees  in  the  commercial  orchards  of  these  four  states  are  less  than 
20  years  old,  but  in  the  West  as  a  whole,  no  material  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  is  in  sight.  The  boxed-apple  States  contributed  a  large  part 
ot  the  increase  in  commercial  apple  production  of  the  United  States. 
Product  inn  in  these  states  increased  from  about  19,000,000  bushels 
per  year  during  the  period,  1909  -  1913.  to  about  ,000,000  bushels 
annually  during  the  years,  1925  -  1929. 

As  indicated  in  the  1929  outlook  report,  the  Delicious,  the 
McIntosh,  the  Stayman  Winesap,  and  the  Yellow  Transparent  have  been 
planted  extensively  in  recent  years.  Trees  of  these  four  varieties 
constituted  one-fifth  of  the  commercial  apple  trees  reported  in  the  tree 
survey  of  the  important  apple-producing  States.  About  half  of  these 
tr-es  were  planted  during  the  3  years  just  preceding  1923  and  from 
35  to  95  psr  cent  were  planted  during  the  13  years  preceding  1923. 
Winesap,  .Jonathan,  and.  Home  Beauty  represented  another  fifth  of  the  trees 
in  commercial  orchards .  About  one-quarter  of  these  trees  reported  were 
under  9  years  of  age,  and  75  to  SO  per  cent  were  under  19  years  old 
ac  the  beginning  of  1923.  Production  of  these  7  varieties  is  expected 
to  increase  during  the  next  several  years. 

Among  the  older  winter  varieties,  Ben  Davis  is  declining.  Xe-ss 
than  7  Per  cent  of  the  tre.s  reported  of  this  variety  throughout  the 
important  apple  States  were  planted  during  the  period,  1920  -  1927  • 

Only  light  plantings  of  the  York  Imperial  have  oeen  made  during  this 
time.  -Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  have  been  planted 
oriy  moderately  during  recent  years .  Many  less  important  varieties  are 
giving  way  to  the  more  popular  varieties . 

Exports  of  apple's  from  the  United.  States  during  the  last  five 
seasons  have  averaged  15  per  cent  of  the  commercial  crop.  In  the  1923- 
2v  season  exports  amounted  to  l5  per  cent  of  the  commercial  barreled 
apple  crop  and  24  per  cent  of  the  commercial  boxed  apple  crop.  Prices 
received  for  American  barreled  apples  in  foreign  markets  have  been  little, 
if  any,  higher  than  in  the  1923-29  season  and  total  exports  have  fallen 
ofi  considerably  this  season  compared  with  1923-29 .  This  has  been 
particularly  apparent  in  the  British  market-  .  The  uneven  quality  of 
American  barreled  apples  sent  to  Britisn  markets  and  the  much  increased. 
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competition  from  Canadian  barreled  apples  nave  been  primarily  responsible 
for  this  situation. 

Tne  importance  of  the  Canadian  apple  production  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  large  average  percentage  exported  -  about  35  P£'r  cent  of 
the  commercial  crop.  Exports  from  the  United  States  seldom  exceed  15 
per  cent  of  the  market  crop.  Luring  the  5  seasons,  1924  -  192S, 

Canadian  exports  have  averaged  nearly  1,300,000  barrels  and  have  been 
about  one-fourth  as  large  as  tin  exports  from  the  United  States.  A 
tuli  crop  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  principal  eastern  appl .  exporting  province, 
means  a  larger  proportional  increase  in  supply  of  apples  in  British 
markets . 

It  is  becoming  clear  that  eastern  shippers  and  growers  of  barreled 
apples  must  expect  increasing  difficulties  in  disposing  of  low  grade 
fruio  in  European  markets  at  profitable  prices.  These  markets  already 
have  large  supplies  of  such  fruit  from  European  orchards.  Cutlets  in 
European  Continental  markets  have  been  reduced  this  year  by  competition 
from  larger  European  apple  crops  but  the  demand  for  high  grade  American 
apples  has  held  up  fairly  well.  Over  a  long  time  period  it  still  seems 
probable  that  the  outlet  for  such  apples  in  the  continental  markets  will 
continue  to  expand. 

The  outlook  for  the  remainder  cf  the  present  export  season  is 
not  particularly  bright  .  Exports  this  season  through  November  were  about 
5,370,000  bushels  which  is  4l  per  cent  less  than  the  heavy  exports 
during  the  corresponding  period  last  season.  Supplies  of  Spanish  oranges 
on  European  markets  are  very  large  this  year  and  prices  are  lew.  Further¬ 
more,  present  prospects  point  to  a  considerable  increase  over  last  year  in 
Australian  and  Few  Zealand  apple  exports  to  Europe  beginning  in  March. 

This  will  tend  to  restrict  the  outlet  for  cold  storage  apples  from  tne 
United  States  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

In  some  respects,  the  outlook  for  the.  remainder  of  the  present 
marketing  season  is  rather  favorable  but  owing  to  lowered  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power  there  is  not  likely  to  be  tne  seasonal  advance  in  prices  for 
the  balance  of  the  1929  crop  which  was  expected  i-*i  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  The  1929  commercial  apple  crop  was  IS  per  cent  below  that  of 
192S  and  10  per  cent  below  the  average  of  the  previous  5  years.  Gold 
storage  holdings  on  January  1,  1939  wrere  12  per  cent  less  than  on 
January  1,  1929  and  1-1/2  per  cent  less  than  the  January  1,  p-year  average 
of  1925  -  1929*  The  smaller  crops  of  citrus  or -its  no. 3.  pears  will  offer 
less  competition  than  last  season  on  th-.;  domestic  markets. 
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Notwithstanding  the  small  crops  of  peaches  in  most  of  the  leading 
areas  in  1323 ,  due  chiefly  to  adverse  seasonal  conditions,  the  number  of 
trees  of  bearing  age  is  still  sc  gre~t  as  to  make  possible  heavy  production 
and  unfavorable  marketing  situations  during  the  next  few  seasons.  I?',  the 
South  the  peak  of  production  from  trees  new  in  orchards  has  probably  been 
reached  and  the  trend  is  expected  to  be  downward.  In  California,  the  indi¬ 
cated  orend  in  production  of  Clingstone  varieties  is  upward  for  the  next 
few  years  whereas  the  production  trend  of  Freestone  varieties  is  expected 
to  continue  to  decline.  la  cost  other  peach  growing  areas  only  moderate 
changes  in  production  are  in  prospect. 

In  the  South  under  favorable  seasonal  conditions  nnd  with  reason- 
sole  cuxtural  attention  heavy  production  may  still  occur  during  tne  next 
few  seasons.  Carload  shipments  in  the  Southern  States  during  the  last- 
four  years  have  averaged  3^  per  cent  more  than  for  the  preceding  4-year 
period.  The  five  States  -  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  accounted  for  96  per  cent  of  the  Scutnern  smp- 
ments  in  the  last  four  years.  Euring  the  spring  of  192-9,  &  survey  of 
approximately  2,900  commercial  orchards  of  100  or  more  trees  each,  in 
these  five  States  indicated  that  27  per  cent  of  the  trees  mere  less  than 
six  years  of  age,  56  per  cent  were  from  six  to  pine  years  of  age,  and 

17  per  cent  were  ten  years  of  age  ci*  over.  The  survey  of  commercial 

orchards  in  these  same  States  four  years  earlier  showed  a  distribution 
cf  67  per  cent,  24  cer  cent,  and  9  per  cent  in  the  respective  age-groups. 
These  figures  indicate  that  recent  plantings  in  these  States  have  oeen 
relatively  light  and  that  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  trees  frs  near  the 

age  of  maximum  yield  which  in  the  South  is  probably  about  eight  or  none 

years.  Many  trees  have  been  removed  or  weakened  by  neglect  and  disease 
during  the  past  few  years.  A  downward  trend  in  production  in  the  South 
is  therefore  expected. 

The  proportion  cf  young  trees  is  now  much  less  than  in  1923  in 
four  of  the  five  States.  In  Georgia,  trees  less  than  six  years  old  made 
up  23  per  cent  of  all  trees  in  the  commercial  orchards  reporting  m  mat 
Stab-'  in  the  '  11  5  survey,  compared  with  99  per  cent  in  the  15  -5  serve,.  . 

Per  the  four  other  States  corresponding  percentages  we re:  North  Carolina., 
20  per  cent  in  1525  compared  with  79  per  cent  in  152c ;  South  Carolina,  yp 
per  cent  compared  with  S9  per  cent;  Tennessee,  2  4-  per  cent  compared  wi^h 
81  per  cent,  and  Arkansas,  b9  per  cent  in  both  surveys.  The  "  e  Per~ 
cent age  now  under  six  years  of  age  in  Arkansas  is  due  chiefly  to  very 
heavy  plantings  in  sor  e  sections  of  that  State  about  -fcU. 

In  some  districts  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  Other  areas  many  . 
growers  are  confronted  with  serious  problems  01  production  sue  to  such 

causes  as  difficulties  in  financing,  disease  of  trees  uzd  in  ect  . mte. 

Many  of  the  orchards  suffering  from  neglect  could  ce  rest  orea  to  a 
satisfactory  condition  if  the  economic  situation  of  the  growers  in  the^e 
districts  should  improve.  The  Oriental  Peach  Moth  is  a  menace  in  the. 
Eastern,  ’lid-west ern  and  some  Southern  are  os.  n  hes  0  factors  which 

may  affect  both  the  quantity  and  quality  01  too  product  ion  add  an 
element  of  uncertainty  to  the  outlook. 
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Moderate  plantings  in  favorable  locations  in  the  lest,  Middle  'Vest, 
Rocky  Mountain  States  and  Pacific  northwest  so  *3  to  about  maintain  the 
present  bearing  acreage  seem'  advisable,  decease  of  local  conditions  of 
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GAAPES 


Tilt  probability  of  heavy  grape  roduction  continues.  With  favorable 
weather  conditions  the  grape  acreage  i.  still  large  enough  to  produce  a  crop 
of  sufficient  size  to  cause  difficult  marketing  conditions.  It  is  believed 
that  the  bearing  acreage  of  table  and  raisin  grapes  in  California  has  passed 
the  peak  and  is  declining.  However,  additional  immediate  r struct  ion  is  recom¬ 
mended  .  '.402  b  of  the  states  producing  ^..eri  can- type  grapes  are  at  present  show¬ 

ing  no  tendency  to  increase  acreage ,  although  Arkansas  has  pJhtably  not  yet 
reached  its  peak  of  bearing  acreage.  Growers  in  tnese  states,  particularly 
Sew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Missouri  and  Arkansas ,.  should  not 
plant  new  acreage  unless  they  are  located  in  a  district  which  because  of  very 
favorable  marketing  conditions ,  such  as  large  nearby  markets  and  ability  to 
market  by  motor  truck,  provide  good  outlets  at  low  delivery  costs. 


In  California  the  peak  in  the  berrin6  acrea.e  of  juice  grapes  has 
probably  not  been  reached  and  the  decreases  in  b oaring  acreage  of  table  and 
raisin  grapes  in  lr-30  will  probably  ivpres-  nt  bus  a  v-„ry  small  percentage 
cl  i he  total  bearing  acreage.  The  192?  crop  in  California  was  estimated  at 
1,751,000  tons  es  compn red  with  3, 360 ,000  tons  in  1?2S.  This  smaller  produc¬ 
tion  was  due  chiefly  to  unfavo  able  weather  conditions,  .-is  a  re suit  of  the 
smaller  production,  price  s  for  California  grapes  in  lc2°  were  on  a  considor- 
ably  higher  lev-.  1  thar.  in  lc23,  but  were  still  uns? tisfectcry  for  most  sections 
of  tne  state,  '."here  average  yields  were  secured  prices  v.mre  probably  suffi¬ 
ciently  hi?h  to  induce  growers  to  take  good  care  of  their  vineyards. 

However ,  these  higher  prices  should  not  be  construed  as  indicating 
that  new  plantings  »re  warranted ;  in  fact ,  considering  potential  production 
the  reverse  cf  'his  is  true. 

Notwithstanding  :fiuch  smaller  production  of  California  grapes  in  1?2C, 
only  fair  pric  s  prevailed  Hiring  the  shipping  season.  This  indicates  that 
the  lower  demand  which  prev-iled  during  the  lc23  season  las  continued.  Ee- 
cause  of  t n-s  ease  with  which  certain  varieties  of  grapes  can  b<  used  for 
raisins,  table  purposes ,  or  juice,  any  substantial  change  in  the  prices  of  one 
class  cf  grapes  is  likely  t  0  bo  r  .fleet. cl  in  the  other  classes. 


Out  of  a.  total  production  of  1,013,000  ton:  c  •?  raisin  grapes  in  1?29, 
7SO.OOO  tons  are  drieu  for  raisins.  In  1928  the  i.r yiuotion  of  raisin  grapes 
to  ?lui  1,4 Ob ,000  tons,  of  which  1,04^,000  tons  worn  dried  for  raisins.  In 
IpB?.  233,000  tons  of  raisin  varieties  .vert  marke  ■  ;  ? r-  sh  as  compares,  with 
302,000  tons  in  1?23  when  b 0,000  tons  were  net  harv.  -.ted. 


The  states  producing  -American-  yp-~  grape-- 
had  a,  smaller  crop  in  193?  than  in  lc28  and  tnis, 
California  had  a  much  smaller  production,  would  s 
grapes  should  have  brought  considerably  higher  pr 
fact,  Eastern  grapes  sold  at  prices  only  slightly 
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reached  in  1 530.  Missouri,  Michigan  and 
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New  York  are,  if  anything,  reducing  bearing,  acreages,  ana,  in  view  of  the 
potentially  large  production  in  California,  plantings  other  than  those  just 
sufficient  to  maintain  present  "bearing  acreage  are  not  warranted. 

Not  only  was  grape  production  in  California,  and  eastern  ana  middle- 
western  states  smaller  in  lc2p  than  1 p28 ,  but  competition  from  other  fruits 
was  much  less  severe  in  1C2C.  Shipments  of  eight  kinds  of  fruits,  other 
than  grapes,  were  about  17  per  cent  less  from  July  to  October,  inclusive, 
in  lp2p  than  they  v;  ere  the  previous  year.  In  view  of  this  lighter  produc¬ 
tion  of  competing  fruits  and  the  reduced  production  of  grapes  in  1Q2?,  and 
considering  the  rather  low  prices  in  1029,  it  is  evident  that  bearing  acre¬ 
age,  particularly  in  California,  must  be  reduced  in  order  to  secure  profit¬ 
able  returns.  The  only  alternative  seems  to  be  the  development  of  a  marked 
increase  in  consumption  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  will  develop  within  the 
next  few  years. 


Prospects  for  strawberry  growers  now  seem  to  be  better  than  in  any 
year  since  1926.  With  material  decreases  of  acreage  among  the  second-early 
and  intermediate  sections  and  only  a  moderate  increase  for  picking  in  1930 
in  the  early  States,  the  marketing  problem  should  be  greatly  relieved  this 
season,  provided  that  yields  are  not  above  average  and  that  the  ripening 
periods  are  normal.  Hot  only  are  smaller  acreages  in  prospect  for  1930  hut 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  lower  yields  per  acre  in  some  districts.  Old  fields 
in  a  number  of  areas  are  in  relatively  poor  condition,  because  of  drought 
last  season  and  due  to  lack  of  care  as  a  result  of  low  prices-  Tentative 
reports  indicate  little  change  in  the  1930  acreage  in  the  late  States,  as 
compared  with  recent  years. 

Preliminary  figures  show  a  net  reduction  of  about  lb, 000  acres  or 
from  last  year's  total  strawberry  acreage.  Practically  all  of  this  reduction 
is  indicated  in  four  States,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
where  about  one-fourth  of  the  commercial  strawberry  crop  is  grown  and  where 
prices  have  been  relatively  low  and  marketing  conditions  most  unsatisfactory. 

The  indicated  total  of  184,000  acres  for  harvesting  in  1 930  appears 
to  be  fairly  well  balanced  among  the  various  producing  groups.  Further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  acreage  in  the  early  States  docs  not  seem  advisable,  since  the 
price  tendency  has  been  downward  during  recent  years  when  acreage  was  in¬ 
creasing.  In  the  second-early  and  intermediate  States,  the  indicated  area 
for  picking  in  1930  should,  with  normal  yields,  result  in  as  large  a  crop 
as  can  be  marketed  to  advantage .  However,  in  some  of  tuese  States  many  of 
the  old  fields  are  now  in  poor  condition  and  should  be  replaced  with  new 
plantings  in  the  spring  of  1930-  The  present  acreage  in  the  late  States 
can  well  be  maintained. 


In  the  early  shipping  States  there  has  been  a  distinct  upward  trend 
of  production  since  1925,  and  last  year's  record  crop  of  64,000,000  quarts 
in  this  group  was  nearly  double  the  production  of  1$2J •  Louisiana  growers, 
with  a  huge  crop  of  34,000,000  quarts,  obtained  an  average  price  above  20^ 
per  quart.  Florida  also  had  a  record-breaking  crop  and  exceptionally  high 
total  returns.  Greater  production  in  all  early  States  doubtless  helped  to 
force  down  the  farm  price  to  a.  rath  r  low  level  in  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Texas.  An  increase  of  about  22$  in  Florida  strawberry  ecreage  the  present 
season  may  be  partly  offset  by  damage  to  the  crop  fro::  recent  low  tempera¬ 
tures.  Florida  and  Louisiana  have  so  little  competition  in  the  marketing 
of  their  crops  that  the  combined  increase  of  in  acreage  in  these  most 
important  States  of  the  early  group  does  not  seem  excessive. 

Total  1929  production  in  the  second-early  States  (Georgia,  the  Caro¬ 
lines,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  southern  California)  was  about  74 
below  that  of  1928,  but  the  average  farm  price  in  this  group  declined  to 
slightly  less  than  11^  a  quart,  the  lowest  point  in  recent  years.  Peak  ship¬ 
ments  in  1929  came  shortly  after  the  middle  of  Hay,  or  about  two  weeks  earlier 
than  usual,  when  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  were  most  active.  The  indicated 


acreage  reduction  this  year  of  25^  in  Arkansas  and  20$  in  Tennessee  should 
assist  greatly  in  relieving  the  mid-season  market  congestion.  For  the  second- 
early  group  as  a.  whole,  the  indicated  18$  reduction  of  acreage  is  in  line 
with  previous  recommendations  and  will  place  this  area  in  far  better  balance 
than  it  has  been  in  recent  years.  Plantings  in  193°  should  be  only  sufficient 
to  ma  intain  the  nrrnont  acreage . 


2  -  Strawberries 


Among  the  intermediate  strawberry  States,  a  reduced  acreage  and  a 
rather  moderate  yield  per  acre  in  Missouri  apparently  helped  the  1329 
situation-  There  was  also  a  reduced  crop  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area,  al¬ 
though  some  local  congestions  were  reported  during  the  shipping  period- 
The  average  farm  price  of  berries  in'  this  intermediate  group  (Maryland, 
Delaware,  Hew  Jersey,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and 
California)  advanced  slightly  to  about  11^  per  quart .  A  net  decrease  of 
5$  In  production  in  these  States  resulted  in  a  net  gain  of  o jo  in  the  total 
farm  value  of  their  crop.  The  indicated  13$  reduction  of  acreage  m  this 
group  the  present  season  seems  to  be  adequate. 


The  1530  strawberry  acreage  in  the  late  States  (Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Iowa,  .Wisconsin,  Utah,  Oregon  and  Washington) 
will  apparently  be  maintained  at  last  year's  level.  Slight  reductions  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  Indiana  and  Ohio  will  be  nearly  offset  by  increases  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Michigan  and  Iowa.  This  group  as  a  whole  had  a 
successful  season  in  1529,  averaging  about  l6#  per  quart  to  growers.  The 
cold-pack  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Utah  lias  shown  rapid  expan¬ 
sion.  The  shipping  of  individual  packages  of:  this  frozen  fruit  is  increasing 
and  may,  in  time,  comoete  with  fresh  berries  from  Florida. 


CAETAI-OdFEo 


If  growing  and  marketing  conditions  are  average  in  the  early  cantaloupe 
sections  in  1930,  an  acreage  equal  to  that  of  1929  will  probably  result  in 
farm  prices  bein'-  lower  than  they  were  in  1929.  In  the  intermediate  and  f-e 
late  sections  a  moderate  decrease  in  acreage  seems  necessary  if  prices  a.re 
to  be  brought  up  to  the  higher  level  prevailing  prior  to  19,?8. 

In  Imperial  Valley,  California,  which  produces  practical ly  all  of  the 
early  crop  and  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  cron,  an  increase  of  about  15 
per  cent  in  the  acreage  in  1929  (to  33,350  acres),  and  an  increase  of  3  per 
cent  in  product:'  n,  brought  about  the  same  farm  price  per  crate  as  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  1923.  This  situation,  however,  was  due  to  an  unusually  favorable 
combination  of  factors,  such  as,  scarcity  of  other  fruits,  excellent  quality 
of  cantaloupes,  ’"arm  weather  in  Eastern  markets  during  the  peak,  movement  and 
cooler  weather  in  the  Imperial  Vplbey  during  the  peak  cf  shipments.  This 
prevented  a  repitition  of  the  low  prices  which  have,  in  the  past,  resulted 
from  large  increases  in  acreage  such  as  occurred  in  1924  and  in  l°2n  • 

Arizona  and  California,  outside  of  Imperial.'  Valley,  representing  almost 
half  of  the  intermediate  acreage  in  1928,  increased  their  plantings  15  and 
18  per  cent  respectively  in  1929  and  received  the  lowest  farm  prices  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  averaging  nearly  8  per  cent  below  the  lew  prices  of  1923.  The 
rest  of  the  intermediate  area,  which  competes  only  to  a  limited  extent  with 


the  western  areas,  generally  dec  recased  ; 
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in  1929*  altogether  amounting 


to  a  reduction  of  more  than  3.3  per  cent.  Combined  with  lower  yields,  this 
decrease  in  acreage  resulted  in  an  avera  -<?  farm  price  for  these  other  in¬ 
termediate  States  almost  one-third  high  r  then  the  low  price  of  1928  cut  ono- 
fifth  below  the  high  Price  of  IS??.  The  1929  acreage  in  Arizona  and  Calif- 
ornia  outside  of  Imperial  Valley  'Was  23,600  acres  and  in  the  other  inter¬ 
mediate  States  22,310  acres. 

In  the  I  at  e  States  the  21,250  acres  of  cantaloupes  in  1929  was  9  per 
cent  larger  than  in  1323  but  2  per  cent  below  the  average  acreage  from  1924 
to  1923.  Colorado  usually  produces  one-half  of  the  late  cantaloupes,  out 
in  1929  Colorado  had  a  very  high  yield  per  acre  on  an  acreage  13  per  cent 
larger  than  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years.  The  result  was  a  farm 
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O  V)  t  0  TH 


WATERMELONS 


It  appears  that  it  will  "be  to  the  interest  of  watermelon  archers  to 
plant  a  somewhat  smaller  acreage  in  1930  than  was  planted  in  either  1928  or' 
1929,  when  acreage,  particularly  in  the  early  and  second  early  States,  was 
at  very  hjgh  levels.  The  1929  commercial  plantings  of  about  204,000  acres 
were  only  about  2  per  cent  below  the  1923  acreage  which  was  the  seconl  largest 
planting  since  1913.  prices  to  growers  during  the  pact  two  years  have  averaged 
about  the  same  but  were  si i flatly  below  the  average  for  the  years  since  1900. 
Prices  in  1929  would  have  been  at  lower  levels,  ns  a  result  of  the  larger 
yields,  had  there  not  been  a  ver"-  favorable  combination  of  circumstances  in 
the  marketing  of  the  crop. 

The  important  factor  of  weather  conditions  was  wore  advantageous  to  the 
watermelon  producer  in  1929  than  in  1998,  in  that  harvesting  preceded  at  a 
more  uniform  rate  and  temperatures  in  the  consuming  markets  favored  a  strong 
demand.  Furthermore,  the  production  and  shipments  cf  tree  fruits  competing 
with  watermelons  were  considerably  below  average  in  1929. 

Growers  in  the  early  and  second  early  States,  especially  in  Georgia 
and  Florida  where  about  60  per  cent  of  the  1929  carload  shipments  of  water¬ 
melons  originated,  are  very  unlikely  to  experience  r.  marketing  situation  in 
1930  the  equal  of  that  of  1929.  Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  weather  con¬ 
ditions  during  the  harvesting  and  marketing  period.  It  is  extremely  im¬ 
probable  that  the  small  cron  of  tree  fruits  in  1929  will  bo  repeated  in  1R3C, 
and  competition  from  this  source  is,  therefore,  nuite  certain  to  be  greater. 
There  nay  be  less  competition  with  small  fruits  in  "iew  of  t^e  reported 
decrease  in  strawberry  acreage  in  the  States  which  move  their  crop  in  May 
and  Juno.  Growers  in  some  of  the  early  and  second  early  are  - a  may  be  in¬ 
clined  to  increase  acre-ge  in  1930  tut  unless  the  acreage  is  decreased  from 
the  high  levels  of  the  past  two  years,  prices  in  1930  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  decline  below  the  level  of  1928  and  1929  prices. 


In  the  late  States,  the  1929  planting  of  about  32,94*0  acres  was  4  -p5r 
cent  larger  than  in  1928.  Tire  total  acreage  in  the  14  Ct-'-tes  of  this  group 
amounted  to  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  commercial  acreage  of  the 
entire  country  in  1929  and  is  rather  widely  distributed  among  the  various 
States.  Because  of  the  probable  decrease  in  demand  and  the  increased  com¬ 
petition  with  tree  fruits,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  growers  in  these 
late  States  not  to  increase  their  acreage  in  19-10.  Only  in  localities  where 
prices  depend  upon  the  local  market  condition  and  where  the  local  marketing 
situation  is  favorable,  is  it  likely  that  the  acreage  can  be  increased  in 
193C  to  advantage . 
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PSATUTS 


Some  reduction,  probably  between  10  and  1*3  per  cent,  in  the  acreage  o 
peanuts  to  be  harvested  for  nuts  in  I930  from  the  acreage  liarvested  in  1929, 
Tull  evidently  be  needed  to  cause  any  material  improvement  in  prices,  if 
average  yields  are  secured.  Information  on  stocks  is  inadequate,  but  carry- 
lto  the  K?30 

than  the  relatively  heavy  stocks  at  the  bet 


°v°r  into  the  l.j»30  season,  especially  of  Virginia  type  nuts,  may  be  men  heavier 
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have  probably  been  low  enough  to  produce  such  a  decrease  in  the  South¬ 
east.  because  returns  from  other  crops  were  low  there  is  danger  that  the 
acreage  '"ill  be  left  unchan  ed  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  that  it  may 
even  be  increased  in  the  South’, vest.  If  average  yields  in  these  areas  are 
secured  in  1930  on  as  large  an  acreage  as  in  1929  continued  low  prices  may  be 
anticipated. 


rrices  of  good  quality  nuts  of  the  Vir  inia  type  are  the  lowest  since 
1922.  Prices  of  good  quality' Spanish  and  kunner  type  peanuts  are  the  lowest 
since  1921.  .Because  of  relatively  1c'"  quality  an  unusually  high  proportion 


of  the  current 


crop  or 


crushed  ror  oil.  The 
amount 


ooutnea-s 
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rn  runner 

and  ho*  3.  grades  of 


about  lg  per  cent  of  the  production,  exert  a  depressing 
market  for  the  bet-er  grades  of  shelled  goods,  because  of  the 
,hese  low 


■nd  Southwestern  Spani sh  will  be 
celled  stock,  which  usually 
effect  upon 
possibility 
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yrade  ruts  in  the 
f  this  inf-. 


>f  Ion  quality  peanut  butter 
and  peanut  confect xons.  If  t. .is  inferior  stock  were  oy  conr.cn  consent  among 
shelters  soil,  as  available ,  tc  the  crushing  mills,  it  would  not  appreciaolg 
affect  the  market  for  vegetable  oil,  of  w  ich  peanut  oil  constitutes  but  a 
small  part  of  the  total  supply,  but  the  use  of  only  the  better  quali  y-  peanuts 
in  tae  manufacture  of  peanut  confections  and  peanut  butter  night  stimulate 


their  consumption  and  thus  increase  the  demand  f< 


;  arrets 


In  I929  Virginia,  ITorth  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  which  grow  chiefly 
the  Vir,  inia  type,  harvested  4o 0,000  acres,  tlu  largest  acreage  on  record. 
This  was  7  per  cent  above  the  acreage  harvested  for  nuts  in  1928 ,  ana  IS  per 


phe  Virgin i North  Carolina 
However,  the  proportion 


cent,  above  the  average  for  the  5  preceding  years 
production  in  1929  was  also  the  largest  on  reccr 
01  high  quality  nuts  was  low-  January,  1930,  storage  stocV 
Chinese  peanuts,  which  are  of  the  Virginia  typo,  wore  only  about  one-third 
large  as  a  year  earlier,  but  stocks  of  domestic  Virginia  type  nuts  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  were  10  per  cent  of  the  previous  crop,  or  twice  as  large  a 
a  year  earlier.  Present  indications  are  that  the  carryover  of  vipinia  nuo 


in  Chicago  of 


into  the  next  season  will  be  even  larger  than 


the  beginning  of  this 


present  season.  In  spite  of  the  reduced  carryover  of  imported  nuts  and  tae 
small  proportion  of  large  size  nuts  in  the  V-)2‘)  crop,  prices  go  far  this 
season  have  boon  much  lower ,  extra  large  shelled  goods  in  January,  193^, 
selling  at  9#  per  pound,  compared  with  llgj  twelve  months  ago  ana  13  5/S^  in 
January,  1923.  planting  seed  of  the  better  strains  of  the  Virginia  tope  nuis 
should  result  in  an  increase  in  the  production  of  tae  extra  large  grade  and 
place  growers  in  a  more  favorable  market  situation.  However ,  large-p added 
varieties  should  be  grown  only  in  sections  to  which  they  are  adapted. 


the 
of  b 


Imports  of  peanuts,  practically  all  of  which  are  the  Virginia  type  ,  ior 
season  ending  October  30,  1929  >  were  equivalent  to  only  about  15  per  cert 
he  1923  domestic  production  of  this  type  of  nut,  were  less  than  half  tae 
imports  of  the  preceding  season,  and  the  smallest  quantity  imported  since  the 
1921-22  season.  These  imports  are  mostly  shelled  and  compete  directly  wita 
our  largest-size  domestic  Virginias.  Current  imports  for  the  present  season 
have  so  far  been  negligible,  and  due  to  the  present  tariff  rate  and  prevailing 


2  -  peanuts 


1cm  prices  of  domestic  peanuts,  are  not  expected  to  be  a  serious  market  factoi 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  The  development  of  significant  competition  ^ 
from  the  Orient  during  the  1930-3-  season  will  depend  partly  upon  prices  paid  ™ 
for  domestic  Virginias  during  that  season,  and  partly  upon  the  continuation  in 
Chine,  of  the  present  relatively  lor;  silver  exchange,  which  is  potentially 
favorable  for  exports. 


The  outlook  for  Virginia  type  nuts  in  1930  is  thus  for  increased 
supplies  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Yields  in  1929  ^re  slightly  above 
average;  if  acreage  is  not  reduced  in  1930,  and  yields  of  average  or  above  are 
secured,  there  is  danger  that  prices  may  continue  low. 


The  I929  acreage  of  peanuts  harvested  for  nuts  in  the  Southeastern^ 

States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  where  both  Spam sn  and 
Runner  type  peanuts  are  grown,  totaled  659,000  acres.  This  was  the  largest 
acreage  since  1924,  about  10  per  cent  above  the  already  large  1922  plantings, 
and  about  2fj  per  cent  above  the  average  yearly  acreage  during  the  5  preceding 
years.  With  a  yield  ner  acre  greater  than  in  1923  the  production  was  aboa 
15  per  cent  greater.  The  heavy  production,  coupled  with  considerable  damage 
to  Quality  in  part  of  this  area,  has  brought  farm  prices  down  to  a  level  below 
the  point  at  which  farmers  are  willing  to  maintain  the  present  acreage  of 
peanuts.  Judging  from  past  reactions  they  will  be  inclined  toward  a  reduction 
of  about  15  per  cent,  which  is  not  an  excessive  decrease,  considering  their 
condition.  Chicago  storage  stocks  of  shelled  Spanish  and  Runner  peanuts  of 
the  1922  crop  were  known  to  be  large  when  the  1G29  crop  came  on  a  me  market, 
and  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  volume  of  these  stocks  was  a  factor  in  txie 
lew  price  level  this  season.  Shellers  report  that  an  unusually  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Southeastern  crop  will  be  crushed  for  oil;  probably  av  least  half 
of  the  Runners,  together  with  several  million  pounds  of  Spanish  stock.  This 
helps  to  account  for  the  present  low  levels  of  prices  in  that  area.  Such  . 
disposal  of  a  large  part  of  the  crop  may,  however ,  improve  somewhat  the  market¬ 
ing  position  and  demand  for  shelled  stock,  and  should  at  least  lessen  ohe  carry¬ 
over  at  the  close  of  this  season.  It  seems  probable  that  farmers'  stock 
Runners  will  be  well  cleaned  un  before  the  1930  crop  comes  on. 


The  acreage  of  peanuts,  chiefly  of  Spanish  type,  harvested  ior  nuts  in 
1929  in  the  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas ,  was  243,000  acres,  more 
than  double  the  average  acreage  of  the  preceding  five  years,  and  30  per  cent^ 
greater  than  that  of  1922.  The  yield  per  acre  for  this  area,  however,  was  the 
lowest  since  1024,  and  the  "production  barely  equalled  that  of  1922.  Much  Oi 
the  1929  crop  was  immature  and  damaged  by  weather  so  that  a  relatively  large 
proportion  will  probably  be  crushed  for  oil.  If  this  is  done  the  carryover 
into  I93O  will  be  negligible  compared  with  a  carryover  last  year  of  perhaps 
10  per  cent  of  the  1923  crop,  thus  improving  the  market  position  of  the  1930 


crow . 


As 


~ie  trend  there  in  recent  years  has  b 


been  strongly  toward  increase 


of  peanut  acreage,  and  as  other  crops  were  also  adversely  affected  by  the 
drouth  conditions,  the  tendency  may  be  for  farmers  not  to  reduce  their  acreage. 
The  experience  of  the  present  year  should  warn  them  of  the  danger  of  rapid 
expansion  and  lead  them  to  consider  the  advisability  of  a  contraction  of 

mm;;  e  this  year. 


P'S  OAK'S 


The  outlook  is  for  a  material  increase  in  pecan  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  decade.  There  has  been  heavy  planting  of  trees  of  improved 
varieties  during  the  last  ten  years  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  trees 
of  such  varieties,  over  1C  years  of  age,  have  not  come  into  full  produc¬ 
tion.  A  recent  survey  indicates  that,  cf  an  estimated  total  of 
8,000,000  trees  of  improved  varieties,  65  per  cent,  or  about  5,3-2, 22^ 
trees,  v?^re  planted  during  the  last  ten  years.  Plantings  during  the  last 
five  years  constitute  about  4o  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  trees  of 
improved  varieties.  About  two-thirds  of  these  improved  trees  under  ten 
years  of  age  are  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  South  and  North  Carolina, 
the  States  being  listed  in  order  of  importance.  These  States  have  about 
5,500,000  or  70  per  cent  cf  the  total  trees  of  improved  varieties.  There 
has  also  been  considerable  topworking  of  seedling  trees  to  improved 
varieties.  Of  a  total 'of  approximately  10,500,000  forest  and  cultivated 
seedling  trees,  2b  per  cent  are  cf  non-bearing  age. 

Revised  estimates  place  the  total  production  in  1923  at 
59,625,000  pounds,  cf  which  16,938,000  pounds  are  improved  and  42,637 >300 
pounds  are  seedling  nuts.  Nineteen  twenty-nine  production  is  estimated 
at  7. 426, 000  pounds  of  improved  and  30,579,000  pounds  cf  seedlings,  cr  a 
total  of  33,005,000  pounds.  The  average  total  promotion  1925  -  1929 
is  estimated  at  49,710,000  pounds,  of  which  11,681,000  pounds  are 
improved  and  33,029,000  pounds  are  seedlings.  A  lai'ge  proportion  of  the 
seedling  nuts  are  shelled  commercially  and  used  by  confectioners  and 
bakers . 

The  extent  to  which  the  indicated  increase  in  bearing  trees  will 
be  realized  and  the  effect  on  total  production  is  problematical,  but  this 
increase  in  production  probably  will  not  be  so  larg^.  as  the  rapid 
expansion  in  pecan  plantings  in  the  last  few  years  would  seem  to  indicate. 
The  early  optimism  that  prevailed  relative  to  the  yields  cf  pecans, which 
may  be  expected,  has  been  tempered  by  the  hazards  incident  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  crop .  While  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  cultural 
practices  and  in  the  control  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases  and  a 
shift  toward  the  better  commercial  varieties,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
learned . 

While  some  individual  growers  have  obtained  profitable  average 
yields  there  are  many  who  have  not  been  so  successful.  A  study  of  the 
yields  obtained  in  1923  from  75  representative  orchards,  15  to  19  years 
of  age  selected  at  random  in  commercial  producing  areas  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  showed  an  average  of  1^5  pounds  per  acre.  Thirty-two 

of  these  orchards  having  ~[2  pur  cent  of  the  entire  acreage,  had  a  yield 

of  l6c  pounds  or  less  par  acre;  twenty-two  orchards  having  21  per  cent  of 
the  entire  acreage  had  a  yield  of  from  iSl  pounds  to  36C  pounds  per  acre, 
while  21  orchards  having  only  7  per  cent  of  the  entire  acreage,  had  a 

yield  of  over  360  pounds  per  acre.  The  average  per  orchard  was  103  acreo 

for  the  first  group,  43  acres  for  the  second,  and  l4  acres  for  the  third. 

Another  phase  of  the  1928  survey  covering  920,000  trees  of  im¬ 
proved  varieties,  10  years  old  and  over,  indicated  a  yield  of  approximately 
o  pounds  per  tree.  On  a  basis  of  17  trees  per  acre,  a  yield  of  approx¬ 
imately  100  pounds  per  acre  would  be  indicated  in  a  year  considerably 
above  average  in  production.  However,  while  all  these  trees  were  ever 
10  years  of  ago,  82  per  cent  were  under  20  years  and  probably  had  not 
r^acned  full  production. 


2  -  PECANS 


Growers,  who  contemplate  ne.w  plantings  should  exercise  care  in 
selecting  suitable' varieties  and  locations  in  :rd  ,-r  to  minimize  the 
risks  incident  to  such  a  Ion/  time  investment1.  Growers  in  most 
sections  should  he  in  a  position  to  finance  the  development  for  a 
period  of  at  least  ten  years,  before,  expectin'  production  of  any 
consequence . 


From  the  marketing  standpoint  it  appears  that  there  is  room 
for  considerable  expansion  before  the  .-potential  demand  is  satisfied. 

A  r  'cent  marketing  survey  indicates  that  probably  less  than  one -half 
of  the  retail  grocery  stores  in  the  United  States  carried  un shelled 
pecans  a,t  any  time  during  the  1 92 3.  marketing  season.  For  the  five 
year  period  1924  -  1928  inclusive,  the  total  oer  capita  supply  of 
pecans  in  the  United  States  on  an  un  she  lied,  basis  has  averaged  around 
.41  pounds,  compared  with  . 73  pounds  for  almonds  and  1.09  pounds  for 
English  walnut s .  Pecans  reaching  the  consumer  in  the  shell  have 
probably  averaged  less  than  on-— sixth  cf  a  pound.  Probably  30  per 
cent  of  the  annual  retail  sales  cf  unshelled  pecans  are  made  during 
the  period  from  the  arrival  of  thu  new  crop  in  November  to  the  end 
cf  December. 

There;  has  been  a  slight  downward  trend  in  prices  of  improved 
pecans  during  the  past  5  years  and  some  further  reduction  can  be 
expected  as  production  increases.  In  addition  it  should  be  noted 
that  a  considerable  increase  in  the  production  of  English  walnuts 
is  expected.  Of  a  total  cf  127,480  acres  in  California  31  P^r  cent 
is  classified  as  of  non-bearing  age  and  of  6,000  acres  in  Oregon 
more  than  50  per  cent  is  of  non-bearing  age.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  indicated  increase  in  the  production  of  almonds  during 
the  next  few  years. 

Pecan  production  is  confined  to  North  America  and  the  foreign 
trade  is  at  present  relatively  unimportant .  In  recent  years  annual 
imports  of  seedling  pecans  from  Mexico  nave  averaged  less  than  •» 
1,000,000  pounds.  Objections  of  the  trade  to  these  imports  have  been 
due  not  so  much  to  tile  quantity  imported  as  to  the  low  average  quality 
cf  these  nuts  a.nd  their  effect  on  consumption . 

Because  cf  competition  from  cheap  European  walnuts,  filberts 
and  almonds,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  significant  foreign  demand  could 
be  developed  at  the  present  level  of  Torices. 


CLOVER  aijd  alfalfa  szzd 


A  larger  surplus  of  domestic  red  clover  and  alsike  clover  seed 
than  in  recent  years  is  expected  after  the  sowing  requirements  tms  spring 
have  been  met.  The  relatively  high  prices  and  lack  of  a  heavy  surplus 
cf  alfalfa  seed  indicate  that  the  present  acreage  of  this  crop,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  northern  producing  districts,  should  be  maintained.  Cn  the 
other  hand,  continued  low  orices  of  sweet  clover,  carryover  oi  old  seed, 
and  lack  of  evidence  of  an  increased  demand  suggest  that  a  reduction 
in  the  acreage  of  this  crop  for  seed  he  made  this  year. 

Growers  should  not  he  unduly  influenced  by  prevailing  low  prices 
for  red  clover  seed  in  determining  the  acreage  they  will  cut  for  seed 
next  fall  because  higher  prices  at  that  time  could  normally  oo  expectea. 
Hiring  the  past  10  years  there  have  been  seven  small  crops  oi  red  clover 
seed  and  conditions  r<  suiting  in  the  large  production  of  1 !  -5  ore  nou 
] ikoly  to  be  repeated  this  year.  In  recent  years  there  has  oeen  a 
pronounced  preference  of  farmers  for  domestic- seed,  which  makes  com¬ 
petition  from  rotation  a  ■  m  imported  seed  o  si  ,r.ificance  than 

in  the  past.  Ther  t  re  it  would  se  m  highly  d<  s  irable  r-  fore 
if  possible,  a  recurrence  of  shortages  in  supplies  of  domestic  red  closer, 
such  as  hive  been  noted,  frequently  during  the  last  decade. 

One  of  the  largest  red  clover  seed  crops  cn  record  was  harvested 
in  1929  Owe  tc  a  narked,  increase  in  acreage  in  mo  a  of  trie  pr:  icipal  pro¬ 
ducing  States,  field  per  acre  v;as  about  average.  Total  production,  cl 
red  and  alsike  clover  seed  was  about  123,420,000  pounds,  compared  with 
57, (  .  ,000  in  1923  and  c  5,439  000  pounds,  the  average  an  ra  il  "  action 
for  the  preceding  five  years  (1323-27).  Imports  of  red  clover  seed  hare 
been  much  below  normal  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  'j>0,  1  :■ 29 , 
amounted  to  7.547,000  pounds,  compared  with  aver  a  mnual  imports  of 

abbut  11,000,000  pounds.  Althc  igh  a  good-sized  ore  p  was  -  rvested  u 
Europe  and  consider!  bit  carryover  remains  :re ,  exports  th  s  countrj 
ing  next  si::  or  s  jve  1  me  \  is  ore  exp  set  d  to  continue  be  -  ose 

of  last  year.  Prevailing  wholesale  prices  for  red  clover  seed,  at  tr.e^ 
lowest  level  since  19?.l ,  arc  lower  than  last  year  by  about  flj.bO  ?®r 
pounds  (35  per  cent)  md  are  lower  than  the  average  at  a  cor re spending 
date  for  the  past  five  years  (1921-23)  by  abc  as  ha. 10  (33  Per  sent/. 
Largely  because  of  lower  prices,  seedsmen  have  oonoed  a  greater  volume 
of  orders  for  future  shipment  than  last  year  and  rr,  *  ncr*.;.?  se  m  spring 
sowing  rsqi  i  lents  is  ex  ected.  G-ro’vers  nay  v.rell  r  serve  an  extra, 
year's  supply  from  the  present  crop,  and  farmers  v.  >  ar ’  required  to 

se  sc  3  may  Pi  id  it  profi  t  .  If  to  a  chase  tw  ;  ears*  requirements 
at  prevailing  low  prices. 

The  1923  alsike  clover  seed  crop  was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  t.ie 

1923  crop,  which  was  the  smallest  in  sever  years  or  ..lore.  Imports  a  or 
the  last  fiscal  year  ended  Juno  30,  totaling  4 , 79  i? > dOO  Pounds,  were 
about  35$  below  the-  average  of  the  year  before  and  4*/’  oolew  tr.e^ average 
for  the  preceding  5  years.  Imports  since  July  nave  been  r  ?r  than 
last  year  but  smaller  than  two  years  ago  and  than  the  average  i  or  the 
period  July  1  -  January  lr.  Prevailing  prices  are  the  lowest  since 

1924  and  average  about  $13.50  (39  per  cent)  lower  than  a  year  ago  son 
60  (22  per  cent)  below  the  r)-yerr  average. 


2  -  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Seed. 


Although  the  1329  crop  of  sweet  clover  seed  was  only  slightly 
larger  than  the  1923  crop,  growers  are  again  cautioned  net  to  increase 
tueir  acreage.  Jr  reduction  for  a  number  of  years  has  "been  running  ahead 
of  consumption,  resulting  repeatedly  in  large  carryovers  and  low  returns 
to  growers.  Prevailing  wholesale  prices,  the  lowest  on  record,  are 
nearly  10$  below  last  year,  and  33>  below  the  average  for  the  past  five 
years.  Doubtless  low  prices  to  growers  for  three  consecutive  crops  will 
discourage  rpany  of  them  from  harvesting  a  seed  crop  this  year  unless 
storms  and  early  frosts  should  greatly  reduce  yields  in  the  heaviest 
producing  districts  and  raise  prices  sharply.  Since  July  1  imports 
have  been  unusually  small  -  much  below  the  average  and  are  expected  to 
continue  to  be  small  for  the  first  half  of  this  year,  or  longer. 


Alfalfa  seed  production  in  1929  was  increased  about  one-fourth 
cr  cne-tnird  over  the  relatively  small  crop  of  1923,  but  most  of  it  will 
oe  needed  to  take  care  of  the  spring  and  fall  seeding  requirements.  The 
increase  in  production  was  principally  in  Idaho,  Montana,  -Kansas,  and 
S out  11  Dakota.  On  the  other  hand,  carryover  is  considerably  smaller  than 
vast  year  notwithstanding  that  the  fall  demand  was  generally  disappointing. 
Because  of  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  last  fall,  much  of  the  acreage 
intended  to  be  sown  at  that  time  will  undoubtedly  be  sown  to  alfalfa  this 
spring  or  next  fall,  and  thus  offset  in  part  or  entirely  a  possible  cur¬ 
tailment  in  tne  demand  for  alfalfa  seed  because  cl  relatively  low  clover 
seed  prices.  Imports  (1,146,400  pounds)  for  the  past  fiscal  year  were 
larger  than  last  year  but  were  about  one-sixth  the  average  for  the  pre- 
CS^S  ±173  years  ( 1923-2"/) .  Another  small  crop  was  harvested  in  Canada, 
but ^ the ^Argentine  crop  (usually  about  half  the  size  of  the  crop  in  the 
'United  States;  was  slightly  larger  than  last  ..ear.  Imports  from  those 
countries  or  of  seed  cf  Turkestan  origin  during  the  next  six  months  are 
expected  ^to  continue  to  be  small.  Wholesale  prices  are  about  $2  per  100 
pounds  3  per  cent)  j  ower  than  a  year  ago  but  $3-^0  (l6  per  cent)  higher 
than  the  average  for  che  precedi  ng  five  year's. 
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xlie  outlook  ior  cigar  types  continues  favorable,  although  further  increase^ 
in  acreage  do  not  appear  co  oe  advisable  except  in  Havana  Seed  and  possibly  Hew 
England  snade-grcwn,  Increases  in  acreage  seen  justified  in  Virginia  Eire-Cured 
and  Maryland,  stocks  or  which,  are  relatively  low  and  de  rind  good.  Acreage  about 
tne  sa.-ie  as  last  year  -s  recc.r  ronded  for  Henderson  Stemming,  Green  Hiver  and 
v  -fania  Sun  oured,  while  decreased,  acreage  5  s  recommended  for  flue-cured,  Lurley, 
One  Sucker,  and  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  Eire-Cured  cf  Types  22  and  23. 

Tee  increased  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  this  and  foreign  countries  has 
r^esul ted  m  an  increasing  derend  for  flue-c-ored ,  Burley  and  Maryland  tobacco.  In 
the  Case  if  Burley,  this  increase  is  pertly  offset  by  a  decreased  demand  for  cliew- 
i ng  and  smoking  tobacco,  Tne  demand  for  cigar  tobacco  has  not  materially  changed 
in^i  ecen<,  ,  ears.  The  demand  for  most  other  typos  has  declined  for  several  years 
a.r.n  some  rurther  declines  appear  probable.  The  demand  for  tobacco  appears  not  to 
oe  rna  tonally  ai  fee  ted  by  changing  business  conditions. 

* 1  'X'- 4-^Hb^gcpJL_T7,7pe s  11,  12,  13  and  14:-  The  present  outlook  for  flue-cured 

i.oDacco  is  only  fair.  While  the  demand  is  expected  to  maintain  the  average  rate 
of  grey t a  of  recent  years,  the  supply  may  increase  more  than  enough  to  offset  this, 
Domestic  consumption  and  exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  have  increased  rapidly  in 
recent  years.  Cigarette  consumption  has  maintained  an  increase  cf  approximately 
l'J  Per  Con-t  Per  year.  Since  1925,  approximately  one-half  of  this  increase  has 
been  reflected  m  the  increased  consumption  cf  flue-cured  tobacco,  romestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  flue-cured  tobacco  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1329,  is  estimated  at 
u.O'c  nilijr.n  pounds  compared  with  385  millions  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920, 
and  2o.p  Million  for  tne  previous  year. 


-imports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  also  have  increased  rapidly  during  recent 
years.  .  or  tne  year  ended  June  30,  1923  they  amounted  to  414  million  pounds  com¬ 
pared  wi bn  32$  millions  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1923  and  2S9  millions  for  the 
previous  year.  Exports  for  the  five  months,  July  to  November,  1929,  were  slightly 
smaller  tnan  during  t-.e  corresponding  months  of  the  previous  year,  but  exports  to 
tne  most  important  importing  countries  except  China  have  materially  increased, 
.ixpor uS  to  China,  were  exceptionally  heavy  during  the  first  part  of  the  1928 
marscetang  season,  due  to  anticipated  increases  in  import  and  excise  duties,  and 
lighter  than  usual  during  tie  remainder  of  tho  vear.  The  outlook  for  exports  to 
Cnina ,  however,  nas  oeen  made  uncertain  by  the  recent  drastic  slump  in  Chinese 
exchange.  On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  tobacco  similar  to  our  flue-cured 
nas  received  a  sever-'  setback  in  British  Colonies,  and  the  threat  of  important 
competition  from  that  source,  referred  to  in  former  outlook  reports,  has  been 
temporarily  abated.  Present  indications  are  that  the  total  exports  this  season 
will  compare  favorably  with  these  of  last  season. 


As  a  result  cf  the  increasing  foreign  and  do.. .os tic  consumption,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  disappearance  during  the  year  ending  July  1,  193C,  will 
total  close  to  7o0  million  pounds  compared  with  71?  million  pounds  the  previous 
yer.r ,  in  which  case  the  stocks  on  hand  in  this  country  on  that  date  will  be 
a oproxinately  600  million  pounds  compared  with  590  million  pounds  on  July  1,  1323, 

The  acreage  planted  in  1930  will  probably  show  an  increase.  The  acreages 
of  Type  -i  1  grown  in  central  and  north  central  North  Carolina  and  southern  Virginia, 
and  Type  12  grown  in  eastern  North  Carolina  will  probably  be  maintained  or  slightly 
increased  over  that  of  1929.  The  acreages  of  Tpe  13  grown  in  South  Carolina  and 
southeastern  North  Carolina  and  Typo  14  grown  in  Georgia  and  Florida  will  probably 
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be  'materially  increased  over  those  of  1929.  An  increase  of  10  per  cent  for  the 
entire  flue-cured  area  would  result  in  appro xima tely  1.250,000  acres,  which, 
with  yields  equal  to  the  average  of  the  past  5  years,  would,  produce  approximately 
840  million  pounds .  This,  added  to  a  pro oat le  carry-over  of  GOO  million  pounds , 
would  result  in  a  total  supply  of  1,440  million  pounds ,  or  nearly  100  million 
pounds  greater  than  the  supply  of  the  present  season,  A  total  supply  in  excess  of 
1 , 4C0  million  pounds  would  probably  result  in  prices  less  favorable  than  these  of 
the  1928  and  1925  seasons,  unless  a.  crop  of  exceptional  quality  is  produced. 

Prices  above  20  cents  a  pound  are  not  likely  to  be  obtained  for  the  1930  crop 
unless  production  is  below  that  of  the  present  season, 

Virginia  Fire-Cured,  Type  21:-  Growers  of  Virginia  dark  fire-cured  tobacco  appar¬ 
ently  will  occupy  a  favorable  situation  in  1930,  Stocks  on  October  1,  1930  are 
expected  to  be  the  smallest  since  reports  were  first  issued  in  1912,  Exports 
of  this  type  have  gradually  declined,  although  the  total  for  1929  will  probably 
exceed  that  of  1928,  Domestic  consumption  has  increased  somewhat,  Favorable 
prices  appear  probable  for  the  1930  crop,  provided  the  acreage  increase  does  not 
exceed  15  per  cent.  Expansion  should  be  restricted,  however,  tc  soils  suitable 
for  producing  high  grade  tobacco.  In  analysing  the  prices  received  lor  the  1928 
crop,  however,  growers  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  quality  is  unusually 
good, 

Clarksville  and  Konkins ville_.  Type  23,  ana  Paducah.  Type  35:.-  The  ou tl o ex  for 
Western  Kentucky  and.  Tennessee  fire-cured  tobacco  is  unfavorable  and  a  reduction 
in  acreage  is  recommended.  The  production  of  these  types  gradually  diminished 
from  1913  to  1327,  the  production  in  the  latter  year  being  81  million  pounds  corr h 
pared  with  234  million  pounds  in  1919,  Due  to  decreasing  foreign  demand,  prices 
declined  during  this  period,  and  returns  to  growers  were  unusually  low  in  1925  and 
1926,  The  small  crop  of  1927,  81  million  pounds.,  sold  at  higher  prices,  and 
production  increased  to  1C4  million  pounds  in  1928  and  139  million  pounds  m  1929, 
The  foreign  production  of  tobacco  which  competes  with  the  lower  grades  oi  American 
fire-cured  types  increased  markedly  from  1919  to  1925,  and  bus  Seen  maintained  ao 
about-  the  1925  level  since  that  time. 

Exports  of  these  types  have  continued  to  decl  ;.r:o  cut  we  may  now  be  near  the 
low  point  and  the  exports  in  1330  might  slightly  exceed  those  of  1929,  However, 
this  increase,  if  it  occurs,  is  not  likely  to  be  great  enough  to  effect  the  larger 
crop  of  the  present  season,  and  stocks  are  expected  to  be  materially  larger  on 
October  1',  1930,  than  a  year  earlier. 

Under  these  conditions,  a  crop  as  large  as  that  of  1929  and  of  average 
quality  would  result  in  lower  prices.  Prices  company  bis  iri  fh  tnose  of  1927  and 
1928  are  not  likely  to  be  received  unless  the  acreage  is  reauced  a.s  much  as  10 
per  cent.  Growers  are  again  advised  to  give  more  attention  to  the  growing  oi 
high  gra.de  tobacco  and  properly  curing  their  crop, 

Henderson  Stemming,  Type  24:—  The  outlook  for  Henderson  stemming  tobacco  is 
fairly  favorable,  provided  acreage  Is  not  increased.  The  disappearance  for  the 
year  ended  October  1,  1929,  is  larger  than  the  total  supply  of  the  present  season, 


but  the  general  trend  of  disappearance  of  this  type  is  downward.  In  view 
depletion  of  old  stocks,  production  equal  to  that 
in  prices  about  the  same  as  those  now  being  paid. 


the 

1929  would  probably  result 
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Burley,  Typo  31:-  Burley  prices  are  apt  to  bo  lower  in  1130  than  in  1533  if  trio 
present  acreage  is  ntaintained.  Duo  to  leu  production  there  has  boon  in  recent 
years  a  downward  trend  in  stocks  of  old  leaf,  resulting  in  improved  prices  to 
gropers.  This  general  /no v omen t  culminated  in  1928  when  stocks  reached  the  lowest 
level  rn  six  years  and  prices  res-ched  the  highest  point  since  1919,  The  heavy 
)  production  of  1929,  which,  exceeds  by  fifteen  to  twenty  million  pounds  the  normal 
annual  consumption  of  Burley  tobacco,  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
carry-over  of  October  1,  and  its  effect  in  lowering  prices  is  already  noticeable. 

In  past  years  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  for  production,  stocks,  and 
prices  to  move  in  cycles,  and  the  year  1929  appears  to  be  on  the  down-swing  of  a 
new  price  cycle.  Under  similar  conditions  in  former  years,  farmers  lave  continued 
so  increase  acreage  in  spite  of  decreasing  prices  until  the  average  'price  fell 
well  below  20  cents  per  pound,  with  the  result  that  stocks  became  topheavy  at 
about  the  same  time  production  reached  its  highest  point,  resulting  in  dis¬ 
astrously  low  prices.  Tins  was  the  situation  in  1929  .then  prices  dropped  to  13,1 
conos  per  pound  from  19  cents  the  previous  year.  In  the  past,  growers  have  delayed 
adjustment  of  their  production  program  until  after  the  year  of  low  prices  ins tead 
of  locking  ahead  and  fores tai ling  the  arrival  of  low  prices.  It  is  apparent  that 
unless  Burley  growers  a ijus.t  their  production  to  normal  consumption  requirements* 
history  will  repeat  itself  and  the  next  two  or  three  years  are  likely  to  witness 
expending  production,  increasing  carry-over,  and  declining  prices. 

It  is  important  that  hurley  growers  keep  in  mind  the  following  facts. 

Acreage  in  1929  was  24  per  cent  greater  than  in  1928.  Due  to  lew  yields,  however, 

production  was  only  15  per  cent  greater,  or  about  314  million  pounds  compared  wit’/. 

270  million  pounds  in  1923,  and  as  a  result,  1329  prices  are  about  6  cents  a  prune, 
lower  tr.an  those  of  1926.  Had  yields  been  c  a  uni  to  the  average  for  the  past  five 
years,  production  would  have  been  about  343  million  pounds,  and  the  decline  in 
prices  would  have  been  still  greater. 

Low  yields  and  low  stocks  ameliorated  the  effects  of  overplanting  in  1329, 

In  1930,  not  only  are  stocks  on  October  1  expected  to  be  15  to  20  million  pounds 
higher  than  on  last  October  1,  but  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  likely  to  be  much 

higher.  The  danger  in  the  present  outlook,  therefore,  is  tl<at  with  the  same 

acreage  in  1930  as  was  harvested  in  1923,  the  total  simply  next  fall  will  be  fully 
40  million  pounds  in  excess  of  the  present  suopiy,  resulting  in  furtner,  and 
possibly  greater,  declines  in  price.  Considering  the  probable  increase  in  storks 
an  acreage  10  to  15  per  cent  smaller  than  that  of  1929  with  average  yields  would 
probably  result  in  a  total  supply  approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  present  seas  or, 

Maryland ,  Type  52;-  The  outlook  for  this  type  is  favorable.  Demand  for  this 
type  appears  to  be  increasing,  and  good  prices  lave  been  received. in  recent 
years.  Present  stocks  are  relatively  low  and  an  increase  in  acreage  from  ID 
to  15  per  cent  appears  to  be  justified. 

One  Sucker.  Type  35:—  The  outlook  for  One  Sucker  is  not  favorable.  Production 
has  increased  during  the  past  two  years,  as  a  result  cf  which  it  is  expected  that 
stocks  on  October  1,  1930,  will  be  larger  than  these  of  October  1,  19*u.  The 
trend  of  consumption  of  this  type  is  downward,  and  will  probably  continue  to  bo  so, 
A  gradually  decreasing  sc. ale  of  production  is  therefore  needed  to  avoid 
unprofitable  prices. 

Preen  River.  Type  36p-  ho  increase  in  acreage  of  Green  Diver  appears  uesirabie 
in  1930.  Although  at  present  the  export  demand  appears  somewhat  improved  iron  a 
year  ago,  this  is  probably  more  than  offset  by  the  decreasing  domestic  requirements 
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da ,r A  air  cured  types.  Bow  production  in  192.7  and  1923  reduced  old  stocks. 

But  she  ±929  crop  appears  to  Be  'fully  equal  to  requirements..  An  increase  would 
result  in  lower  prices  to  growers  unless  a  crop  of  exceptional  quality  is  produced, 

Sun-Cuffed,  Type_37^--  Although  the  prices  Being  paid  for  this  type  of 
tobacco  are  higher  than  for  the  crop  of  1328,  the  increase  is  due  to  the  higher 
quality  obtained  in  1329,  and  does  not  reflect  a  stronger  demand.  The  disappear¬ 
ed00  " year  ended  October  1,  1929,  was  the  s..milest  yet  recorded,  and  in 
i3 ne  with  th£  downward  consumption  of  chewing  types  in  general,  demand  for  this 
rype  will  probably  continue  to  decline.  If  acreage  is  increased  in  1930,  lower 
prices  are  likely  to  result. 


pigguyTypps^ ~  The  total  supply  of  cigar  tobacco  was,  on  October  1,  1929,  one  per 
C!?.  ~  6SS  than  a  year  'Defore*  The  old  crops  have  passed  almost  entirely  into 
;uuiu.acturersf  hands.  Tno  higher  prices  generally  received  by  growers  for  the 

^a/e  been,  in  a  largo  measure,  due  to  the  smaller  proportion  of  stemming 
giaac-s  rather  than  to  a  marked  improvement  in  demand.  Abandonment  due  to  hail 
aaioage  has  reduced  the  crop  and.  contributed  to  the  improved  price  situation. 

Withdrawals  of  cigars  during  the  first  11  months  of  1929  were  one  per  cent 
greaser  bran  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1928.  The  consumption  of  five- 
„^nt  Cigaio  snored  further  increases,  But  the  consumption  of  higher  priced  cigars 
continued  to  decline. 


Pennsylvania  Goedlea- , 
the  acreage  is  rot  incre 
1913,  An  sirPTn  cq  tt-i  fU 
larger 


Type  41;-  The  outlook  for  this  type  is  favorable ,  provide! 
sed.  Tne  yield  per  acre  in  1923  was  the  lowest  since 
An  „ erage  yield  on  acreage  equal  to  that  of  1929  would  result  in  a  crop 
tu.,a  consumption  during  either  .1928  or  1929.  If,  however,  the  present  rate 


xiiciease  ^n  oue  consumption  of  five-cent  cigars  continues,  such  a.  crop  with 
oy-.Lcigo  quality  would  probably  result  in  prices  comparable  with  those  of  1923. 


— p— - — 42, 43 , and  44;-  The  outlook  for  these  types  appears  favor— 

Pr0vided  i-ne  acreage  is  not  increased.  Consumption  was  greater  for  the  year 
e,-icd  October  ^1  1929  than  during,  the  previous  year  and  has  exceeded  production 

u.Ui. -■.ng  fi^e  of  fne  la.st  six  years.  The  acreage  in  1929  was  16  per  cent  larger 
v'iian  Although  the  yield  per  acre  was  unusual ly  low  last  year,  the  crop 

wa,j ^ a jout  equal  in  Size  to  the  average  of  the  last  five  years.  An  acreage  the 
coming  season  equal  to  that  of  1929  and  average  yields  would  result  in  a  crop 
smaller  than  consumption  of  either  1923  or  1929.’  Stocks  on  October  1  last  were 

l°,/78s  t  °—  record,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  present  acreage  may  safely 
og  maintained. 


-TA AuLLfy jAfkiBa  own- Crown ,  Tyne  45:-  Farm  prices  for  this  typo  have  not 
cn-.„nged  materially  lor  the  past  three  years.  Host  of  this  tobacco  is  contracted 

xOi.  before  u  is  planted.  Ho  reason  is  apparent  for  a  marked  change  in  the 
acreage. 

^nnacyiput — j/alJLeyyBroadleaf ,  Tyne  51:-  The  mxtloob  for  -  this  type  is  favorable 
j-or  an  acreage  a  oout  the  same  as  that  planted  in  192S.  However,  with  a  normal 
season,  a  repetition  of  the  1929  prices  is  hot  to  be  expected  in  1930.  The  high 
prices  realized  oy  growers  in  1929  were  dire  partly  to  the  1  or/  production  caused 
fry  losses  from  hail  and  to  the  small  proportion  of  stemming  grades.  The  consump¬ 
tion  snows  a  marked  downward  trend  but  exceeded  production  slightly  last  year. 
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Stocks  on  October  1  next  will  probably  be  the  smallest  in  recent  years.  Due  to 
the  shortage  of  high  grade  binders  good  quality  Broauleaf  will  probably  be  in  > 
strong  demand  next  season, 

Connecticut  Valley  Havana  Seed,  T y-e  02:-  The  outlook  for  this  type  is  favorable 
provided  growers  avoid  a  large  increase  in  acreage  such,  as  might  reasonably  bo 
expected  to  follow  the  high  prices  of  1929.  The  1929  prices  were  influenced 
largely  by  the  small  proportion  going  into  stemming  grades,  and  by  the  shortage 
of  Broadleaf.  These  favorable  factors  are  unlikely  to  be  repeated  in  1930.  The 
annual  consumption  of  this  type  shows,  however,  an  upward  trend  and  lias  exceeded 
production  during  each  of  the  last  four  years  with  the  result  that  stocks  are 
the  lowest  in  recent  years.  An  average  yield  on  an  acreage  equal  to  that  of  1929 
would  result  in  a  crop  smaller  than  the  average  consumption  during  the  past  six 
years  and  should  result  in  profitable  prices  to  growers.  The  market  for  high 
grade  binders  is  expected  to  be  good, 

Hew  York  and  Pennsylvania  Havana  Seed*.  Type  53 : -  The  outlook  for  this  typo  is 
favorable.  In  view  of  the  decreasing  stocks  of  binder  tobacco,  prices  are  not 
expected  to  be  lower  than  in  1929,  unless  a  material  increase  is  made  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  or  related  typer.. 

Wisconsin,  Types  54  and  55:-  The  outlook  for  those  types  is  favorable  for  a 
crop  of  about  the  same  size  of  that  produced  in  1929.  The  indications  are  that 
the  supply  of  good  binder  tobacco  will  bo  small  at  the  beginning  oi  the  noxt 
marketing  season.  Stemming  tobacco  is  at  present  in  , morel  demand  duo  to  the  small 
proportion  of  the  1929  cron  going  into  grades  used  for  stemming  purposes.  Since 
this  unusual  condition  is  unlikely  to  recur  next  fra  1  ana  winter,  the  demand  for 
stemming  tobacco  may  be  loss  favorable  than  at  present. 

Connecticut  Talley  Shade-grown,  Type  61:—  The  acreage  of  this  "ype  has  expanded 
rapidly  since  1925.  ’’Although  the  1929  crop  exceeded  consumption  during  the  year 
ended  October  1,  1929,  it  seems  to  be  in  good  demand  at  prices  slightly  higher 
than  those  of  a  year  ago  for  the  better  grades.  A  further  increase  m  acreage 
seems  likely  to  occur  and  a  moderate  increase  is  probaoly  justified  by  demand 
conditions. 

Georgia- Florida  Shade-Crown,  T rape  52; -  A  further  slignt  increase  in  the  acreage 
of  this  type  seems  to  be  justified  if  it  can  do  grown  profitably  a u  present 
prices.  It  appears  to  be  finding  favor  among  manufacturers  and  there  is  no  roaoo 
to  anticipate  any  slackening  of  demand. 


SUGAR 


Tne  world  sugar  production  probably  m  11  continue  large  and  prices 
relatively  low  tut  apparently  the  tendency  to  increase  production  has 
ueen  checked  and  some  slight  improvement  in  prices  is  in  prosrject.  The 
world  production  in  the  current  season  (1329-3-0]  may  be  slightly  less 
tiian  that  of  the  past  season,  tut  any  decrease  will  he  partially  offset 
°y  the  larger  stocks  at  tile  beginning  of  the  season.  The  prospect  for  re¬ 
duction  is  in  cane  sugar  production.  The  world  teet  sugar  crop  appears  to 
te  about  equal  tc  that  cf  a  year  ago.  According  to  present  prospects 
ouoa ,  Java  and  India  have  smaller  crons. 


Reports  to  date  indicate  that  the  world  raw  sugar  production  for 
the  present  season  may  be  about  2  per  cent  below  the  record  crop  of  the 
past  season  out  still  4  per  cent  above  the  1927-28  crop.  The  record  of 
stocks  is  not  complete  tut  available  data  indicate  an  increase  not  quite 
equal  to  the  prospective  decrease  in  production.  In  the  meantime,  world 
consumption  nas  continued  to  increase.  World  consumption  for  the  past 
season  has  been  estimated  at  about  50  million  short  tens  as  compared  with 
over  28  millions  in  the  previous  season.  This  increase  in  consumption 
was,  of  course,  partly  due  to  lower  prices. 


The  world  expansion  in  the  production 


of 


both  cane  and  beet  sugar 


appears  to  have  been  checked  temporarily  at  least.  European  beet  acreage 
increased  rapidly  after  the  war,  reaching  a  peak  in  1928.  The  area  out¬ 
side  of  Russia  in  1528  was  more  than  20  per  cent  greater  than  before  the 
war.  Russia  has  recovered  her  average  pre-war  area  in  sugar  beets.  The 
a,rea  of  beets  now  being  harvested  in  Europe  is  slightly  less  than  that 
cf  1923.  This  reduction  may  prove  to  be  only  temporary  or  it  may  mark  a 
cneck  in  the  European  expansion  of  beet  sugar  production. 

Tie  outturn  cf  the  Cuban  crop  is  still  somewhat  uncertain  but  a 
reduction  is  expected  on  account  of  deficiency  in  rainfall,  and  also  cur¬ 
tailment  of  planting.  Tie  several  measures  which  have  been  taken  by  the 
Cuban  government  to  hold  production  in  check  probably  have  restricted  new 
planting,  which  will  for  a  time  check  Cuban  expansion  in  production  and 
may  even  curtail  it  temporarily  at  least. 


Tie  acreage  devoted  to  sugar  cane  in  Java  has  not  shown  any  notice- 


VJgh- 


able  change  in  the  last  few  years.  However,  the  plantings  cf  the  new 
yielding  cane  have  gradually  increased,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  is  now  devoted  to  this  variety  but  the  Java 
crop  is  estimated  tc  be  somewhat  less  than  the  record  crop  of  the  past 
season.  Tie  crop  of  British  India  is  also  somewhat  less  than  last  year. 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  tendency  to  increase  foreign  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  has  been  checked  temporarily  at  least,  and  that  this  together 
with  increasing  demand,  will,  under  favorable  economic  conditions,  tend  to 
improve  the  market  for  the  sugar  producers  of  the  United  States. 


Porto  Rico  has  practically  recovered  from  the  hurricane  and  produc¬ 
tion  in  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  continues  on  about  the  same  level  as 
in  the  past  year. 


HCi'-IZY 


„  ,  ^InfR-osl  sections  of  the  country  bees  are  supplied  with  ample  stores 
c1  * °r,  inler ,  ana  prospects  are  for  lighter  winter  loss  than  usual • 

-upp^iGG  oi  heney  from  the  1929  crop  are  light  in  all  sections  except  portions 
°o  LIi<2  9  over  Belt  and  the  Southeast,  and  little  carryover  into  the  1930 
o-aeon  is  -.nticipated.  The  January  outlook,  based  upon  the  conditions  of 
te*„s  and  honey  plants  and  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  ground,  is  for  a  honey 
flow  m  I930  fully  up  to  the 


products  in  which  or 


he  ground,  is  xoi 

±j  00  one  average  of  recent  years-  Demand  for  honey  is 
in  part  to  greater  publicity  given  by  manufacturers  of  food 
h  which  honey  is  used,  as  well  as  by  honey  packers. 


.  Xj e  ^229  crop  is  well  cleaned  up  in  California,  where  recent  rainfall 

°Sj  seri°‘u-s  drought  condition,  and  where  the  outlook  is  for  a  fairly 

gocc  crcp^if  average  moisture  conditions  -orevail  during  the  next  few  months. 
!n  tne  Inter mountain  States,  following  a  short  crop  in  192Q,  plant  prospects 
,S^ 1 1 ^ •  C~  ^r^er  n°ney  flow  next  season.  Throughout  the  Clover  Debt,  as  a 
0  'e  ’  aPPGarG^nat  a  good  crop  can  be  expected  if  there  is  no  serious 
winter  killing.  Honey  prospects  in  the  Southeast  and  the  Southwest  are  fully 
up  00  normal,  and  are  better  than  they  were  a  year  ago- 


.  "or^d  Vitn  prices  of  a  year  ago,  extracted  honey  in  January,  1930. 
io  tr  in  California,  about  the  same  in  the  Mountain  States  and  through 

^  >  an(l  slightly  lower  over  much  of  the  South.  The  market  tone 
o  10  close  of  I929  was  slightly  weaker,  possibly  due  in  part  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  situation;  tut  present  light  stocks  should  lend  some  supcort  to  the 
narke t. 


the  Clover 
a 


i  i- otal  exports  for  the  12-month  period  ending  November  30  ,  1929.  were 
slightly  less  than  1C, 000,000  pounds,  or  more  than  10  per  cent  under  the  total 
for  the  preceding  12  months.  It  is  believed  that  the  decrease  in  shipments 
vas  primarily  due  to  the  higher  prices  asked  for  the  honey  earlier  in  the 


none  3 


— *  —  *  a-  ^  ^  VJ  w'  »_/  X  w  vx.  x.  x.'  u .  .v.’  -  -i-  ■-  -*  >■  '* 

season.  The  recently-enacted  law,  effective  December  3l»  raising  the  inport 
duty  on  honey  going  into  Germany  from  4  1  /j 3  per  pound  net  to  per  pound 

—  •  - -u  -  -  -  -  -  -  also  the 


w  a  c_>  ^  o  jljt  uih  “v  X /  ^  tjc; ±  jjudihi  uco  uu  (  Z’  >  -L  yuuuv 

gross,  is  likely  to  appreciably  curtail  shipments  to  Germany,  as  is  also  1 
relatively  large  1929  German  crop  of  honey,  Experts  to  other  countries  hs 
been,  well  maintained  during  the  past  year. 


ve 


